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SCIENCE TO ART, 


PART I, 


STEAM—DAGU ERREOTYPE—LIGHTNING 


GILDING—THE ELECTRIC‘ 


Eacn succeeding age and generation 
leaves bebind it a peculiar character, 
which stands out in relief upon its an- 
nals, and is associated with it for ever 
in the memory of posterity. One is 
signalised for the invention of gunpow- 
der, another for that of printing; one is 
rendered memorable by the revival of 
letters, another by the reformation of 
religion ; one epoch is rendered illus- 
trious by the discoveries of Newton, 
another by the conquests of Napoleon. 
If we are asked by what characteristic 
the present age will be marked in the 
records of our successors, we answer, 
by the miracles which have been 
wrought in the subjugation of the 
powers of the material world to the 
uses of the human race. In this 
respect no former epoch can ap- 
proach to competition with the pre- 
sent. 

Although the credit of the invention 
of the steam-engine must be conceded 
to the generation which preceded us, 
its improvement and its most impor- 
tant applications are unquestionably 
due to our contemporaries. So little 
was the immortal Watt himself aware 
of the extent of the latent powers of 
that machine, that he declared, upon 
the occasion of his last visit to Corn- 
wall, on ascertaining that a weight of 
twenty-seven millions of pounds had 
been raised one foot high by the 
combustion of a bushel of coals under 
one of his boilers, that the ne plus 
ultra was attained, and that the power 
of steam could no further go. Never- 
theless the Patriarch of the steam- 
engine lived to see forty millions of 
pounds raised the same height by the 
same quantity of fuel. Had he sur- 
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vived only a few years longer, he would 
have seen even this performance dou- 
bled, and still more recently it has, 
under favourable circumstances, been 
increased in a threefold ratio. 

But it is not in the mere elevation of 
mineral substances from the crust of 
the globe, nor in the drainage of the 
vast subterranean regions which have 
become the theatre of such extensive 
operations of industry and art, that 
steam has wrought its greatest miracles. 
By its agency coal is made to minister 
in an infinite variety of ways to the 
uses of society. Coals are by it 
taught to spin, weave, dye, print, and 
dress silks, cottons, woollens, and other 
cloths ; to make paper, and print books 
on it when made; to convert corn 
into flour ; to press oil from the olive, 
and wine from the grape; to draw up 
metal from the bowels of the earth ; 
to pound and smelt it, to melt and 
mould it; to forge it; to roll it, and 
to fashion it into every form that the 
most wayward caprice can desire. Do 
we traverse the deep ?—they lend wings 
to the ship, and bid defiance to the 
natural opponents, the winds and the 
tides. Does the wind-bound ship de- 
sire to get out of port to start on 
her voyage ?—steam throws its arms 
round her, and places her on the open 
sea. Do we traverse the land?—steam 
is harnessed to our chariot, and we 
outstrip the flight of the swiftest bird, 
and equal the fury of the tempest. 

It results, from the official returns 
of the Cornish authorities, that as 
much power is there obtained from a 
bushel of coals, as is equivalent to 
an average day’s work of an hundred 
stage-coach horses. 
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The great pyramid of Egypt stands 
upon a base measuring seven hundred 
feet each way, and is five hundred feet 
high. According to Herodotus, its 
construction employed an hundred 
thousand labourers for twenty years. 
Now we know that the materials of 
this structure might be raised from 
the ground to their present position by 
the combustion of four hundred and 
eighty tons of coals. 

The Menai Bridge consists of about 
two thousand tons of iron, and _ its 
height above the level of the water is 
one hundred and twenty feet. Its 
entire mass might be lifted from the 
level of the water to its present posi- 
tion by the combustion of four bushels 
of coal! 

Marvellous as the uses are to which 
heat has been rendered subservient, 
those which have been obtained from 
light are not less so. Ready-made 
flame is fabricated in vast establish- 
ments, erected in the suburbs of cities 
and towns, and transmitted in subter- 
ranean pipes through the streets and 
buildings which it is desired to illumi- 
nate. It is supplied, according to in- 
dividual wants, in measured quantity ; 
and at every door an automaton is 
stationed, by whom a faithful register 
is kept of the quantity of flame sup- 
plied from hour to hour! 

It resulted from scientific re- 
searches on the properties of solar 
light, that certain metallic prepara- 
tions were affected in a peculiar man- 
ner by being exposed to various degrees 
of light and shade. This hint was 
not lost. An individual, whose name 
has since become memorable, M. 
Daguerre, thought that as engraving 
consisted of nothing but the represen- 
tation of objects by means of incisions 
ona metallic plate, corresponding to 
the lights and shades of the object re- 
presented—and as these same lights 
and shades were shown by the dis- 
coveries of science to produce on 
metals specific effects, in the exact 
proportion of their intensities—there 
could be no reason why the objects to 
be represented should not be made to 
engrave themselves on plates properly 
prepared!! Hence arose the beauti- 
ful art now become so _ universally 
useful, and called after its inventor— 
DaGuerrortyPr. 

The object of which it is desired to 
produce a representation, is placed be- 








fore an optical instrument, with which 
every one is familiar as the camera- 
obscura. An exact representation of 
it, on a scale reduced in any required 
proportion, is thus formed upon a plate 
of ground glass, so that it may be 
viewed by the oper ator, W ho can thus 
adjust the instrument in such a man- 
ner as to obtain an exact picture of it. 
If it be desired to make a portrait, the 
effect of the posture of the sitter can 
thus be seen, and the most favourable 
position ascertained before the process 
is commenced. 

When these arrangements have been 
made, the plate of ground glass, on 
which the picture was previously form- 
ed, is withdrawn, and the metallic plate, 
on which the picture is to be engraved, 
is substituted for it. ‘This latter being 
placed in the groove from which the 
plate of ground glass has been with- 
drawn, the picture will be formed 
upon it with the saine degree of preci- 
sion, and in exactly the same position 
in which it was previously seen on the 
plate of ground glass. 

When the light is favourable, four or 
five seconds are sufficient to complete 
the process. According as it is less in- 
tense, the necessary time may begreater, 
but never should exceeda minute. In 
general, the shorter the time in which 
a picture is made, the more perfect the 
picture will be, especially if it be a 
portrait, because the defects of the 
representation most commonly arise 
from the object represented, or some 
part of it, having shifted its position 
during the process. In that case, the 
picture presents the object as though 
it were seen through a mist. The 
hest portraits we have ever seen pro- 
duced by this art have been completed 
in four seconds! 

It might be supposed, from what we 
have here said, that it would be al- 
most impossible, in any case, to ob- 
tain a perfect representation of the 
eyes in a portrait, because of the diffi- 
culty of abstaining from winking. It 
happens, however, that winking being 
a change of position which is only con- 
tinued for an inappreciable instant of 
time, the eve resuming its position 
immediately, is almost the only move- 
ment incidental to a sitter which does 
not affect the precision of the portrait; 
unless, indeed, the action of winking 
were to be continued in rapid succession, 
which, in practice, almost never occurs. 
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One of the defects of Daguerreotype, 
as applied to portraiture, arises from 
the impossibility of bringing the en- 
tire person of the sitter at once into 
focus. To render this possible, it 


would be necessary that every part of 


the person of the sitter should be at 
precisely the same distance from the 
lens of the camera obscura, a condition 
which cbviously cannot be fulfilled. 
It happens, consequently, that those 
parts of the person of the sitter which 
are nearest to the lens, will be repre- 
sented on a scale a little greater than 
those parts which are most distant; 
and if the instrument be adjusted so as 
to bring the nearer parts into very 
exact focus, the more distant parts 
will be proportionally out of focus. 

These defects cannot be removed, 
but may be so much mitigated as to be 
imperceptible. By using larger lenses, 
the camera can be placed at a consider- 
able distance from the sitter, without 
inconveniently diminishing the size of 
the pictu:e. Ty this expedient, the 
difference between the distances of 
different points of the sitter from the 
lens, will bear so smalla proportion to 
the whole distance, that the amount of 
distortion arising from the cause just 
mentioned may be rendered quite im- 
perceptible. Large lenses, however, 
when good in quality, are expensive ; 
and it is only the more extensively- 
employed practitioners in this business 
that can afford to use them. 

The magnitude of these pictures 
will, in a great degree, depend on the 
magnitude of the lens. We have 
seen, lately, groups executed by a 
Parisian artist, on plates from fifteen 
to sixteen inches square.* 

The agency of light and shade has 
been successfully used, in the same 
manner, to produce pictures on paper, 
glass, wood, and other substances, 
chemically prepared, so as to be more 
or less impressed with some dark co- 
lour. The representations obtained 
in this manner have not, however, the 
precision and distinctness which are so 
universally characteristic of the Da- 
guerreotype process. 

Attempts have been recently made, 
with more or less success, to remove 
the metallic or leaden hue which has 
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been found disagreeable in Daguerre- 
otype portraits. This is effected by 
colouring them by means of dry co- 
lours rubbed into the incisions made 
by the action of the light. These 
coloured Daguerreotypes, though more 
open to objection on artistical grounds, 
are, nevertheless, decidedly | opular, 
when judiciously executed. 

Artists, and especially min‘ature- 
painters, are naturally opposed to 
Daguerreotype. No miniature, how- 
ever, will, so far as relates t» mere 
resemblance, bear comparison to a 
Daguerreotype. The artist can soften 
down defects, and present the sitter 
under the most favourable aspect. 
The sun, however, is no flatterer, and 
gives the lineaments as they exist, with 
the most inexorable fidelity, and the 
most cruel precision. 

Nevertheless, it is known that some 
of themost eminent portrait-painters— 
those whose productions have raised 
them above petty feelings—do avail 
themselves of the aid of Daguerreo- 
types, where well-executed represen- 
tations of that kind are obtainable ; 
and they see in this no more degra- 
dation of their art, than a sculptor 
finds in using a cast of the subject 
which his chisel is about to reproduce. 

But of all the gifts which Science 
has presented to Art in these latter 
days, the most striking and magnifi- 
cent are those in which the agency of 
electricity has been evoked. 

From the moment electric pheno- 
mena attracted the attention of the 
scientific world, the means of apply- 
ing them to the useful purposes of 
life were eagerly sought for. Although 
such applications had not yet entered 
into the spirit of the age as fully as 
they have since done, it so happened 
that, in this department of physics, a 
volunteer had enlisted in the army of 
science, the characteristic of whose 
genius was eminently practical, and 
soon achieved, by his discoveries, an 
eminence to which the world has since 
offered universal homage. Benjamin 
Franklin, a member of a literary 
society in Philadelphia, had his atten- 
tion called to the then recent dis- 
covery, the phenomena of the Leyden 
Jar, which at that time astonished all 


* The most successful practitioner in Daguerreotype now in Paris is Mr. W. Thompson, an 
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Europe. From that moment the 
views of Franklin were bent on the 
discovery of some useful purpose to 
which these discoveries could be ap- 
plied. Cui bono? was a question never 
absent from his thoughts. After hav- 
ing made some of those great dis- 
coveries which have since formed the 
basis of electrical science, and have 
surrounded his name with unfading 
lustre, he expressed, in a letter to the 
secretary of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, in his usual playful manner, his 
disappointment at not being yet able to 
find any application of the science be- 
neficial to mankind :— 


“ Chagrined a little,” he wrote, “ that we 
have hitherto been able to produce nothing 
in the way of use to mankind; and the hot 
weather coming on, when electrical experi- 
ments are not so agreeable, it is proposed to 
put an end to them for the season, some- 
what humorously, in a party of pleasure, on 
the banks of the Schuylkill.* Spirits, at the 
same time, are to be fired by a spark sent 
from side to side, through the river, without 
any other conductor than the water; an ex- 
periment which we sometime since per- 
formed to the amazement of many.t A 
turkey is to be killed for dinner by the elec- 
trical shock, and roasted by the electrical 
jack, ¢ before a fire kindled by the electrical 
bottle” (since known as the Leyden phial), 
“when the healths of all the famous elec- 
tricians in England, Holland, France, and 
Germany, are to be drunk in electrified 
bumpers, under the discharge of guns from 
the electrical battery.”§ 


Although theapplication of the great 
principles of science to the practical 
uses of life cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated, it would be a great error to 
carry this enthusiasm for the useful to 
such an excess as to exclude a just ad- 
miration for those high abstract laws, 
the discovery of which had conferred 
lustre on the names of our greatest 
philosophers, ‘and on none more justly 
than that of Franklin himself. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 
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craving after utility was the great 
characteristic of his mind, and may 
even be regarded as having been car- 
ried almost to a fault. It has been 
justly observed by a contemporary 
writer— 


“That although the application of the pro- 
perties of matter and the phenomena of 
nature to the uses of civilised life is un- 
doubtedly one of the great incentives to the 
investigation of the laws of the material 
world, yet it is assuredly a great error to re- 
gard that either as the only or the principal 
motive to such inquiries. There is in the 
perception of truth itself—in the contempla- 
tion of connected propositions, leading by the 
mere operation of the intellectual faculties, 
exercised on individual physical facts, to the 
development of those great general laws by 
which the universe is maintained—an exalted 
pleasure, compared with which the mere 
attainment of convenience and utility in the 
economy of life is poor and mean. ‘There is 
a nobleness in the power which the natural 
philosopher derives from the discovery of 
these laws, of raising the curtain of futurity 
and displaying the decrees of nature, so far 
as they affect the physical universe for count- 
less ages to come, which is independent of, 
and above all, utility. While, however, we 
thus claim for truth and knowledge all the 
consideration to which, on their own account, 
they are entitled, let us not be misunderstood 
as disparaging the great benefactors of the 
human race, who have drawn from them 
those benefits which so much tend to “the 
well-being of man. When we express the 
enjoyment which arises from the beauty and 
fragrance of the flower, we do not the less 
prize the honey which is extracted from it, 
or the medicinal virtues which it yields. 
That Franklin was accessible to such feelings, 
the enthusiasm with which he expresses 
himself throughout his writings, in regard 
to natural phenomena, abundantly proves. 
Nevertheless, useful application was un- 
doubtedly ever uppermost in his thoughts ; 
and he probably never witnessed a physical 
fact, or considered for a moment any law of 
nature, without inwardly proposing to him- 
self the question, ‘In what way can this be 
made beneficial in the economy of life.’ ” || 


After studying the properties of 


* A picturesque river which washes the Western suburbs of Philadelphia, and to the val- 
ley of which it is the custom of the citizens to make pic-nic partics. In the summer months, 
the temperature at Philadelphia is so high as to banish to the watering-places all who are 
not abolutely tied to the town by the exigencies of their business. 

¢ This experiment has been recently reproduced in the investigations connected with the 
electric telegraph, but without giving credit to Franklin as its original author. 


¢ It will be seen by this hint that the idea of applying electricity, as a moving 


had already occurred to Franklin. 
§ Franklin’s Works, yol. v. p. 210, 


power, 


Boston: 1837, 


|| “Lardner on Electricity and Magnetism,” vol. i, p. 41. 
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metals, in virtue of which electricity 
runs along them in preference to other 
substances, and discovering the pro- 
perty of points to attract the electric 
fluid, Franklin proceeded at once to 
the discovery of conductors, or “ light- 
ning-rods,” for the protection of 
buildings. ‘If these things be so,” 
wrote he— 


“May not the knowledge of this power 
of points be of use to mankind in preserving 
houses, churches, ships, &c., from the stroke 
of lightning, by directing us to fix on the 
highest points of those edifices upright rods 
of iron made sharp as a needle, and gilt (at 
the points) to prevent rusting ; and from the 
foot of those rods a wire down the outside of 
the building into the ground, or down round 
one of the shrouds of a ship, and down her 
side till it reaches the water? Would not 
these pointed rods probably draw the electric 
fire out of a cloud before it came nigh 
enough to strike, and thereby secure us from 
that most sudden and terrible mischief.”* 


It is known to every one, that after 
this Franklin established his theory by 
the celebrated experiment of the kite, 
by which he literally drained a cloud 
of its lightning ; but what is not so 
well known is, that when the paper 
written by Franklin, explaining his 
project of constructing lightning-con- 
ductors for the protection of buildings, 
was soon afterwards read before the 
Royal Society of London, it was re- 
ceived with peals of laughter, and was 
voted so absurd as to be deemed un- 
worthy of being printed in the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions.” It was, how- 
ever, printed by an independent pub- 
lisher, and has attained, as is well 
known, a world-wide celebrity. 

Not long afterwards, the same 
members of the Royal Society who 
laughed at Franklin’s project, were 
called upon to superintend the erec- 
tion of conductors upon the royal pa- 
lace, when, to gratify the royal spleen 
against the rebellious philosopher of 
the revolted colonies, they rejected the 
pointed conductors recommended by 
Franklin, and actually caused blunt 
conductors to be placed on the palace. 
Franklin, who held the office of Ame- 
rican Minister in London (the inde- 
pendence of the United States being 
then recently acknowledged), on hear- 


* “Franklin's Works,” vol. v. p. 23 


ing this, wrote to one of his friends in 
Philade!phia :— 


“The king’s changing his pointed con- 
ductors for blunt ones is a matter of small 
importance tome. If I had a wish about 
them it would be that he would reject them 
altogether as ineffectual. For it is only since 
he thought himself and his family safe from 
the thunder of heaven that he has dared to 
use his own thunder in destroying his inno- 
cent subjects.” t 


Art often presses into its service the 
discoveries of Science, but it sometimes 
provokes them. Art surveys the fruit 
of the toil of the philosopher, and se- 
lects such as suits her purposes; but 
sometimes, not finding what is suitable 
to her wants, she makes an appeal to 
Science, whose votaries direct their 
researches accordingly towards the 
desired object, and rarely fail to attain 
them. 

One of the most signal examples of 
the successful issue of such an appeal 
presents itself in the safety-lamp. 

The same gas which is used for the 
purposes of illumination of our cities and 
towns (and which, as is well known, is 
obtained from coals by the process of 
baking in close retorts) is often spon- 
taneously developed in the seams of 
coal which form the mines, and collects 
in large quantities in the galleries and 
workings where the coal-miners are 
employed. When this gas is mingled 
with common air, in a certain definite 
proportion, the moisture becomes high- 
ly explosive, and frequently catastro- 
phes, attended with frightful loss of life, 
occurred in consequence of this in the 
mines. The prevalence of this evil at 
length became so great, that govern- 
ment called the attention of scientific 
men to the subject, and the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy engaged in a series 
of experimental researches with a view 
to the discovery of some efficient pro- 
tection for the miner, the result of 
which was, the now celebrated safety- 
lamp. 

Davy first directed his inquiries to 
the nature and properties of flame. 
What is flame? was a question which 
seems until then never to have been 
answered or even asked. 

All known bodies, when heated to a 


>. Boston: 1857. 
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7 “ Franklin’s Works,” vol. y. p. 227. 
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certain intensity, become luminous. 
Thus iron, when its temperature is 
elevated first, gives a dull red light, 
which becomes more and more white 
as the temperature is increased, until 
at length it becomes as white as the 
sun. Davy showed that gaseous sub- 
stances are not exempt from this law, 
and that flame is nothing more than 
gas rendered white hot. 

He further showed that if the gas 
thus rendered white hot be cooled, it 
will ceasé to be luminous in the same 
manner, and from the same cause as 
would be the case with a red hot poker 
plunged in water. 

He shewed that the gas which forms 
flame may be cooled by putting it in 
contact with any substance, such as 
metal, which, being a good conductor, 
would deprive it of so much of its calo- 
ric that it must cease to be luminous. 

Thus, if a piece of wire net-work, 
with meshes sufficiently close, be held 
over the flame of a lamp or candle, it 
will be found that the flame will not 
pass through the meshes. The wire 
will become red hot, but no flame will 
appear above it. 

It is not, in this case, that the gas 
which forms the flame does not pass 
through the meshes of the wire, but in 
doing so, it gives up so much of its 
heat to the metal, that when it escapes 
from the meshes above the wire, it is 
no longer hot enough to be luminous. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in the re- 
searches which he was called to make, 
discovered this important fact, which 
enabled him to explain the nature and 
properties of flame ; and having so dis- 
covered it, he did not fail promptly to 
apply it to the solution of the practical 
problem with which he had to grapple. 

This problem was to enable the 
minor to walk, lamp in hand, through 
an atmosphere of high explosive gas, 
without the possibility of producing 
explosion. It was, as though he were 
required to thrust a blazing torch 
through a mass of gunpowder without 
either extinguishing the flambeau or 
igniting the powder; with this differ- 
ence, however, that the gaseous at- 
mosphere to which the miner was often 
exposed was infinitely more explosive 
than gunpowder. 

The instrument by which he accom- 
plished this was as remarkable for its 
simplicity as for its perfect efficiency. 
A common lantern, containing a lamp 








or candle, instead of being as usual 
enclosed by glass or horn, was enclosed 
by wire gauze of that degree of fine- 
ness in its meshes which experiment 
had preved to be impervious to flame. 
When such a lantern was carried into 
an atmosphere of explosive gas, the 
external atmosphere would enter freely 
through the wire gauze, and would 
burn quietly within the lantern; but 
the meshes which thus permitted the 
cold gas to enter, forbid the white-hot 
gas within to escape without parting 
with so much of its heat in the transit 
as to deprive it of the character and 
properties of flame ; so that, although it 
passed into the external explosive at- 
mosphere, it was no longer in a condi- 
tion to inflame it. 

The lamp thus serves a double pur- 
purpose: it is at once a protection 
and awarning. It protects, because 
the flame within cannot ignite the gas 
outside the lantern. It warns, because 
the miner, seeing the gas burning within 
the lantern, is informed that he is en- 
veloped by an explosive atmosphere, 
and takes measures accordingly to ven- 
tilate the gallery, and meanwhile to 
prevent unguarded lights from entering 
it. 

Nothing can be imagined more tri- 
umphantly successful than this investi- 
gation of Sir Humphrey Davy. Some 
philosophers have the good fortune to 
arrive at great scientific discoveries in 
the prosecution of those researches 
to which the course of their labours 
leads them. Some are so happy as to 
make inventions of high importance in 
the arts, when such applications are 
suggested by the laws which govern 
the phenomena that have arisen in 
their experimental researches. But 
wecannot remember any other instance 
in which an object of research being 
proposed to an experimental philoso- 
pher, foreign to his habitual inquiries, 
having no associations with those trains 
of thought in which his mind has been 
previously involved, he has prosecuted 
the inquiry so as to arrive not only at 
the development of a natural law of the 
highest order, the fruitful parent of 
innumerable consequences of great ge- 
neral importance in physics, but has at 
the same time realised an invention of 
such immense utility as to form an 
epoch in the history of art, and to be- 
come the means of saving countless 
numbers of human lives. 
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As wire-gauze drains flame of its 
danger in the safety-lamp, it drains 
air of its poison by another felicitous 
application of a physical principle in 
the case of the needle-grinder’s mask. 
In that department of industry, the 
health of the artisan was impaired, and 
the duration of his life abridged, by 
respiring continually, while at work, an 
atmosphere impregnated with steel- 
dust. A mask was invented composed 
of a gauze formed of magnetised wire, 
through which the artisan was to 
breathe. The air, in passing from the 
external atmosphere to the mouth and 
nostrils, left all the steel-dust which it 
held in suspension on the wire of the 
mask, from which, from time to time, 
it was wiped off as it accumulated. 

Electricity has proveda fertile source 
of benefits conferred on Art by Science. 
When a galvanic current is passed 
through a fluid which holds in solution 
any substance which has the property 
of being attracted by one of the poles 
of the battery, such substance will 

desert the fluid, and collect upon any 
object, being a conductor, which may 
be used to form the attracting-pole. 

This fact has been already variously 
applied in the arts, and in no case with 
greater felicity and success than in 
the process of gilding and silvering the 
baser metals. 

The process of electro-gilding or 
plating, which now forms so important 
a department of industrial art, is eas ily 
described. 

Let us suppose that it be required to 
gild an object formed of silver, copper, 
or any inferior metal. The object, 
being first fabricated in the form it is 
destined to have, is submerged in a 
fluid which holds gold in solution. It 
is then put in connexion with the 
attracting pole of the galvanic battery, 
while the solution of gold is put in con- 
nexion with the other pole. The gal- 
vanic current thus passing through the 
solution, will decompose it, and the 
gold will attach itself to the metallic 
object, which in a few seconds will be 
sensibly gilt. 

Any quantity of gold which may be 
desired can thus be deposited on the 
surface of the object. ‘This is accom- 
plished merely by allowing it to remain 
tor a longer period of time in the solu- 
tion. Thus the gilding may be r 
lated with the utmost precision, and 
the quantity of gold which has been 
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deposited over the object to be gilt 
may always be known with perfect ex- 
actitade. 

An object may be silvered in some 
per ts and gilt in others, by avery sim- 
ple expedient. Let the parts intended 
to be gilt be coated with some non- 
conducting substance not affected by 
the solution of silver, and let the object 
be then immersed in the solution, and 
put in connexion with the galvanic 
battery ail ady described. The parts 
not aan will then be plated. Let 
the parts thus plated be now coated 
with a non-conducting substance not 
affected by the solution of gold, the 
coating previously applied being re- 
moved, and let the object be immersed 
in the solution of gold, and being con- 
nected with the battery, the parts not 
coated will be gilt. 

The result of the two operations 
will be, that the object will be plated 
on some parts and gilt on others. 

In this manner, beautiful effects are 
produced on vessels used for domestic 
purpose ss which are adorned with 
various designs expressed by such com- 
binations of plating and gilding. 

But of all the applications of electric 
agency to the uses of life, that which 
is transcendently the most admirable in 
its effects, and the most important in 
its consequences, is the electric tele- 
graph. No force of habit, however 
long continued, no degree of fami- 
liarity can efface the sense of wonder 
which the effects of this most marvel- 
lous application of science excites. If 
any sanguine and far-seeing votary of 
science had ventured thirty years ago 
to prognosticate the events which are 
now daily and hourly witnessed in the 
Central Electric Telegr aph Office, 
Lothbury, at the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior in Paris, or in the Telegraphic 

Sureau at New York, he would have 
been pronounced insane by every sober- 
minded and calmly-judging person. 

it is not many weeks since we, 
being in Paris, entered the Tele- 
graphic Office, at the Ministry of the 
Interior, in the Rue Grenelle St. 
Germain. There we found ourselves 
in a room about twenty feet square, 
in the presence of some half-dozen 
persons seated at desks, employed in 
transmitting to, and receiving from 
various distant points of France, des- 
patches. Being invited, we dictated 
& message, consisting of about forty 
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words, addressed to one of the clerks 
at the railway-station at Valenciennes, 
a distance of an hundred and sixty- 
eight miles from Paris. This mes- 
sage was transmitted in two minutes 
and an half. An interval of about five 
minutes elapsed, during which, as it 
afterwards appeared, the clerk to whom 
the message was addressed was sent 
for. At the expiration of this inter- 
val the telegraph began to express 
the answer, which, consisting of about 
thirty-five words, was delivered and 
written out by the agent at the desk, 
in my presence, in two minutes. Thus, 
forty words were sent an hundred and 
sixty-eight miles, and thirty-five words 
returned from the same distance, in 
the short space of four minutes and 
thirty seconds. 

But surprising as this was, we soon 
afterwards witnessed, in the same 
room, a still more marvellous per- 
formance. A memoir on an improve- 
ment on the Electric Telegraph, by 
Mr. Alexander Bain, having been read 
before the Institute, and submitted 
to the Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly appointed to report on the 
project of law for opening the tele- 
graphs to the use of the public, a 
series of experiments were ordered to 
be made, with the purpose of testing 
this alleged improvement. The Com- 
mittee, among whom were M. Lever- 
rier (celebrated for having discovered 
a planet before it was visible), M. 
Pouillet, professor of physics, and 
other distinguished persons desiring 
to submit the invention to a more 
severe test as to distance, than the ex- 
isting telegraphs supplied the means 
of accomplishing, adopted the follow- 
ing expedient: — T wo telegraphic wires, 
extending from the Ministry of the 
Interior to Lille, were united at the 
latter place, so as to form one continu- 
ous wire, extending from the Ministry 
to Lille, and back from Lille to the 
Ministry, making a total distance of 
three hundred and thirty-six miles. 
This, however, not being deemed suf- 
ficient for the purpose, several spiral 
coils of wire, wrapped in silk, were 
obtained, measuring in their total 
length seven hundred and forty-six 


* We have here taken the usual estimate of the sp 
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miles, and were joined to the extremity 
of the wire returning from Lille, thus 
making one continued wire measuring 
one thousand and eighty-two miles. 
A message consisting of two hundred 
and eighty-two words was now trans- 
mitted from one end of the wire. A 
pen attached to the other end imme- 
diately began to write the message on 
a sheet of paper, moved under it by 
a simple mechanism, and the entire 
message was written in full in the pre- 
sence of the Committee, each word 
being spelled completely and without 
abridgement, in fifty-two seconds, being 
at the average rate of two words and 
four-tenths per second ! 

By this instrument, therefore, it is 
practicable to transmit intelligence to 
a distance of upwards of a thousand 
miles, at the rate of nineteen thousand 
five hundred words per hour! 

The instrument would, therefore, 
transmit toa distance of a thousand 
miles, in the space of an hour, the con- 
tents of twenty-six pages of the book 
now in the hands of the reader !! 

But it must not be imagined, because 
we have here produced an example of 
the transmission of a despatch to a 
distance of a thousand miles, that any 
augmentation of that distance could 
cause any delay of practical impor- 
tance. Assuming the common esti- 
mate of the velocity of electricity, the 
time which actually elapsed in the 
transition of the despatch in this case 
was the two-hundredth part of a 
a second. If, therefore, instead of 
sending the despatch along a thousand 
miles of wire, we had sent it along a 
wire completely surrounding the globe, 
the time of its transmission would still 
be only the eighth pe urt of a second.* 

Such a despatet h would fly eight 
times round the earth between the two 
beats of a common clock, and would 
be written in full at the place of its 
destination more rapidly than it could 
be repeated by wor dof mouth. When 
such statements are made do we not 
feel disposed to exclaim— 

** Are such things here as we do speak about ? 


Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
That makes the reason prisoner." 


The wildest flights of the most exalted 


ed of an electric fluid ; recent experi- 


ments render it probable that it is somewhat less, and depends on the conductibility of the 


wire. 


Thus copper and iron give different rates of transmission; 
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imagination would not have dared, 
even in fiction, to give utterance to 
these stubborn realities. Shakspeare 
only ventured to make his fairy 

*¢ Put a girdle round the earth 

In forty minutes!” 

To have encircled it eight times ina 
second, would have seemed too mon- 
strous, even for Robin Goodfellow. 

The curious and intelligent reader 
of these pages will scarcely be content, 
after the statement of facts so extra- 
ordinary, to remain lost in vacant as- 
tonishment at the power of science, 
without seeking to be informed of the 
manner in which the phenomena of 
nature have been thus wonderfully 
subdued to the uses of man. A very 
brief exposition will be enough to 
render intelligible the manner in which 
these miracles of science are wrought. 

The electric telegraph, whatever 
form it may assume, derives its effi- 
ciency from the three following con- 
ditions :— 

1. A power to develope the electric 
fluid continuously, and in the necessary 
quantity. 

2. A power to convey to it any 
required distance without being in- 
juriously dissipated. 

3. A power to cause it, after ar- 
riving at such distant point, to make 
written or printed characters, or some 
sensible signs, serving the purpose of 
such characters. 

The apparatus used for producing 
the electric fluid consists of a series of 
plates of zinc and copper, united in 
pairs, and placed in a porcelain, or 
wooden trough. The zinc plates are 
previously rubbed with mercury, which, 
combining with the superficial part of 
the zine, forms a coating of amalgam, 
which renders the development of the 
electricity more regular and uniform. 
The cells between the successive pairs 
of plates are filled with dry and per- 
fectly clean sand, which is moistened 
with a solution consisting of eleven 
parts of water to one of strong sul- 
phuric acid.* 

A series of troughs, thus arranged, 
are called a galvanic battery; and if 
they be united by metallic connexions— 
the series of plates following the same 
order, and their extremities being con- 
nected by a metallic bar or wire—a 
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continuous current of electricity will 
be propagated along such bar or wire, 
from one end of the battery to the 
other. Batteries of this kind are 
simple, cheap, steady, and continuous 
in their effects; their action being 
maintained during a period of four 
or five months, no other attention 
being required than to renew the acid 
solution from time to time, with which 
the sand is moistened. 

Such an apparatus as that which 
we have here described, is to the elec- 
tric telegraph what a boiler is to a 
steam engine. It is the generator of 
the fluid by which the action of the 
machine is produced and maintained. 

We have next to explain how the 
electric fluid, generated in the appara- 
tus just explained, can be transmitted 
to a distance without being wasted or 
dissipated in any injurious degree en 
route. 

If tubes or pipes could be con- 
structed with sufficient facility and 
cheapness, through which the subtle 
fluid could flow, and which would 
be capable of confining it during its 
transit, this object would be attained. 
As the galvanic battery is analogous to 
the boiler, such tubes would be analo- 
gous in their form and functions to 
the steam-pipe of a steam engine. 

The construction of such means of 
transmission has been accomplished by 
means of two well-known properties 
of the electric fluid, in virtue of which 
it is capable of passing freely over a 
certain class of bodies called conduc- 
tors, while its movement is arrested by 
another class called non-conductors, or 
insulators. 

The most conspicuous examples of 
the former class are the metals; the 
most remarkable of the latter being 
resins, wax, glass, porcelain, silk, cot- 
ton, &c., &e. 

Now, if a rod or wire of metal be 
coated with wax, resin, silk, cotton, or 
other insulator, the electric fluid will 
pass freely along the metal, in virtue 
of its character of a conductor ; and 
its escape from the metal to any lateral 
object will be prevented by the coat- 
ing, in virtue of its character of an 
insulator. 

The insulator in such cases is, so 
far as relates to the electricity, a real 


* Other combinations are occasionally used, but the principle is the same, 
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tube, inasmuch as the electric fluid 
passes through the metal included by 
the coating, in exactly the same man- 
ner as water or gas passes through the 
pipes which conduct it ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the electric 
luid moves along the wire more freely, 
in an almost infinite prepeatans than 
does either water or gas in the tubes 
which conduct them. 

If, then, a wire, coated with a non- 
conducting substance, capable of re- 
sisting the vicissitudes of weather, 
were extended between any two dis- 
tant points, one end of it being at- 
tached to one of the 
a galvanic battery, a stream of elec- 
tricity would pass al the wire— 
provided the other end of the wire were 


with the olher 


ong 


connected by at nduct v 
extremity of the battery. 

To fulfil this last 
usual, when the electric 
were first ere¢ cted, to 
wire extended from the distant point 
back to the battery in which the 
tricity was generated. But it 
afterwards discovered that the EARTH 
ITSELF was the best and by far the 
cheapest and most convenient conduc- 
tor which could be used for this re- 
turning stream of electricity. Instead, 
therefore, of a second wire, the ex- 
tremity of the first, at the distant 
point to which the current is sent, is 
attached to a large metallic plate, 
measuring five or six square feet, 
which is buried in the earth. A simi- 
lar plate, connected with the other 
extremity of the battery, at the station 
from which the current is transmitted, 
is likewise buried in the earth, and it 
is found that the returning current 
finds its way back through the earth 
from the one buried plate to the other 
buried plate. 

Of all the miracles of science, surely 
this is the most marvellous. A stream 
of electric fluid has its source in the 
cellars of the Central Electric Tele- 
graph Office, Lothbury, London. It 
flows under the streets of the great 
metropolis, and, passing along a zig- 
zag series of railways, reaches Edin- 
burgh, where it dips into the earth, 
and diffuses itself upon the buried 
plate. From that it takes flight 
through the crust of the earth, and 
Jinds its own way back to the cellars at 
Lothbury !! 

Instead of burying plates 
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it would be sufficient to connect the 
wires at each end with the gas or 
water pipes which, being conductors, 
would equally convey the fluid to the 
earth; and in this case, every tele- 
graphic despatch which flies to Edin- 
burgh along the wires which border 
the railways, would fly back, rushing 
to the gas-pipes which illuminate 
Edinburgh—from them through the 
crust of the earth to the gas-pipes 
which illuminate London, and from 
them home to the batteries in the cel- 
lars at Lothbury. 

The atmosphere, when dry, is a good 
non-conductor ; but this quality is im- 
paired when it is moist. In ordinary 
weather, however, the air being a suf- 
ficiently good non-conductor, a me- 
tallic wire will, without any other 
insulating envelope except the air 
itself, conduct the stream of electricity 
to the necessary distances. It is true 
that acoated wire, such as we have 
already described, would be subject to 
less waste of the electric fluid en route ; 
but it is more economical to provide 
batteries sufficiently powerful to bear 
this waste, than to cover such exten- 
sive lengths of wire with cotton, or 
any other envelope. 

The manner in which the conduct- 
ing wires are carried from station to 
station is well known. Every railway 
traveller is familiar with the lines of 
wire extended along the side of the 
railways, which, when numerous, have 
been not unaptly compared to the 
series of lines on which the notes of 
music are written, and which are the 
metallic wires on which invisible mes- 
sages are flying continually with a 
speed that surpasses imagination. 
These wires, in the case of the Eng- 
lish telegraphs, are galvanised so as to 
resist oxydation, and are of sufficient 
thickness to bear the tension to which 
they are submitted. They are sus- 
pended on posts, erected at intervals 
of sixty yards, being at the rate of 
thirty toa mile. These posts, there- 
fore, supply incidentally a convenient 
means by which a passenger can ascer- 
tain the speed of the train in which he 
travels. If he count the number of 
telegraph posts which pass his eye in 
two minutes, that number will express 
in miles per hour the speed of the 
train. 

To each of these poles are attached 
as many tubes or rollers of porcelain 
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or glass as there are wires to be sup- 
ported. Each wire passes through a 
tube, or is supported on aroller; and 
the material of the tubes or rollers 
being among the most perfect of the 
class of non-conducting substances, 
the escape of the electricity at the 
points of contact is impeded. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, 
a considerable escape of electricity 
still takes place in wet weather. The 
coat of moisture which collects on 
the wire, the tube or roller, and 
the post being a conductor, carries 
away more or less of the fluid. Con- 
sequently, more powerful batteries are 
necessary to give effect ‘to the tele- 
graph in wet than in dry weather. 

In England, and on the Continent, 


the material used for the supports of 


the wires is porcelain. Inthe United 
States it isglass, which is a more per- 
fect insulator. In England the sup- 
ports are tubes—on the Continent and 
in America they are rollers. 

In some cases, as for example in the 
streets of London, it is found incon- 
venient to carry the wires elevated on 
posts, as here described. In such cases 
other methods are adopted. 

The wires proceeding from the cen- 
tral telegraph station in London are 
wrapped with cotton thread, and coat- 
ed with a mixture of tar, resin, and 
This coating forms a perfect 
insulator. Nine of these wires 
then packed in an half-inch leaden 
in-pipe, and four or five such pipes 
are packed in an iron pipe about 
three inches in diameter. These 
iron pipes are then laid under the foot 
pavements, along the of the 
streets, and are thus conducted to the 
terminal stations of the various rail- 
ways, where they are united to the 
lines of wire supported on posts along 
the sides of the railways, already de- 
scribed. 

Provisions, called testing-posts, are 
made at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile along the streets, by which any 
failure or accidental irregularity in the 
buried wires can be ascertained, and 
the place of such defect always known 
within a quarter of a mile. 

In Prussia, and one or two other 
continental states, the system of sub- 
terranean conducting-wires is exclu- 
sively adopted, not only in cities, but 
aay along the entire telegraphic 
ines. 
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In France, on the other hand, and 
in the United States, the wires, even 
in the cities and towns, are conducted 
on rollers at an elevation, as on other 
parts of the lines. In Paris, for ex- 
ample, the telegraphic wires proceed- 
ing from the several railway stations 
are carried round the external boule- 
vards and along the quays, the rollers 
being attached either to posts, or to 
the walls of houses or buildings, and 
are thus carried to the central station 
at the Ministry of the Interior. 

In Europe, the telegraphic wires in- 
variably follow the course of railways, 
and this circumstance has led some to 
conclude that, but for the railways the 
electric telegraph would be an unpro- 
fitable project. 

This, however, isa mistake. Inthe 
United States, where a much greater 
extent of electric telegraph has been 
erected and brought into operation 
than in Europe, the wires do not follow 
the course of the railways. They are 
conducted, generally, along the sides 
of the common coach-roads, and some- 
times even through tracts of country 
where no roads have been made. 

It is contended in Europe that the 
wires would not be safe, unless placed 
within the railway fences. The reply 
to this is, that they are found to be 
safe inthe United States, where there 
is a much less efficient police, even in 
the neighbourhood of towns, and in 
most places no police at ail. It may 
be observed, that the same apprehen- 
sions of the destructive propensities of 
the people have been advanced upon 
first proposing most of the great im- 
provements which have signalised the 
present age. Thus, when railways 
were projected, it was objected that 
mischievous individuals would be con- 
tinually tearing up the rails, and 
throwing obstructions on the road, 
which would render travelling so dan- 
gerous, that the system would become 
impracticable. 

When gas-lighting was proposed, it 
was objected that evil-disposed persons 
would be constantly cutting or break- 
ing the pipes, and thus throwing whole 
towns into darkness. 

Experience, nevertheless, has proved 
these apprehensions groundless ; and 
certainly the result of the operations 
on the electric telegraph in the United 
States goes to establish the total inu- 
tility of confining the course of the 
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wires to railways. Those who have 
been practically conversant with the 
system, bothin Europe andin America, 
go further, and even maintain that the 
telegraph is subject to less inconve- 
nience, and that accidental defects are 
more easily made good, and that an ef- 
ficient superintendence is more easily 
insured on common roads, according 
to the American system, than on rail- 
ways according to the European sys- 
tem. Our limits, however, preclude 
us from éntering into all the details of 
this question. 

Nothing in the history of the in- 
fluence of the arts on social progress 
presents a more curious subject of re- 
flection than do these systems of me- 
tallic wire passing under our feet as we 
walk the streets, and beside us as we 
traverse the railways. 


“In our metropolis,” observes a lively 
contemporary, “there is scarcely a street 
which does not appear to take pride in ex- 
posing, as often as possible, to the public 
view, a series of pipes of all sizes, in which 
fire of various companies, pure water of va- 
rious companies, and unm ontionable mixtures, 
common to all, pass cheek by jowl with in- 
finitely less trouble than the motley hu- 
man currents flow above them. But among 
all the subterranean pipes laid bare be- 
fore us, there is certainly no one which 
has more curious contents than the three- 
inch iron pipe of the electric telegraph 
company; and yet ofall the multitudes who 
walk the streets, how few of them ever care 
to reflect what a singular contrast exists be- 
tween the slow pace at which they themselves 
are proceeding, and the rate at which, be- 
neath their feet, forty-five electric wires are 
transmitting in all directions, and to a va- 
riety of distances, intelligence of every pos- 
sible description ! 

“ How singular is it to reflect, that within 
the narrow space of the three-inch iron pipe 
which encases them, notice of a murder is 
flying to the London papers, passing news 
from India going into the country; along 
another wire an officer is applying for his 
regimentals, while others are conducting 
to and fro the ‘ price of stocks,’ ‘ news of the 
Pope,’ a speech from Paris of the collapsed 
poet,” &c. &e. &c 


In case, from the abrasion of the 
cotton that surrounds the numerous 
copper wires within the pipe, any of 
them come into contact with each 
other, the intelligence which each is 
conveying is suddenly confounded ; in 
which case other wires must instantly 
be substituted. Indeed, even as re- 


gards the strong galvanised iron wires 
which in the open air run_ parallel 
to our arterial railways, if in wet wea- 
ther, in spite of the many ingenious 
precautions taken, the rain should 
form a continuous stream between the 
several wires and the ground, the 
electric fluid, escaping from the wires, 
is conducted by the water till it finds 
earth, the best of all conductors ; and, 
therefore, instead of the intelligence 
going on, say to Edinburgh, it follows 
the axiom of electricity by selecting 
the shortest road, and thus completing 
its circuit through the earth, it re- 
turns to London. Sometimes, instead 
of going to earth, it flies back to the 
office in London, along another wire, 
to which, by means of a continuous 
line of water, or of entanglement of the 
two wires, it has managed to escape ; 
in which case, the messages on the two 
wires wrangling with each other, the 
communication is stopped. 


“It is commonly asserted and believed, 
that many birds are killed by merely perch- 
ing upon the iron wires of the electric tele- 
graph; but at any time they can do so with 
perfect impunity. If, indeed, a bird could 
put one of his feet on the wire, and with the 
other manage to reach the earth, he would 
then, no doubt, be severely galvanised. That 
the railway company’s men often pick up 
under the wires of the electric telegraph, 
partridges, and other birds, which have evi- 
dently been just killed—indeed some are 
found with their heads cut off—is quite true ; 
but these deaths and decapitations have 
proceeded, not from the electricity, but from 
the birds, probably during twilight or a fog, 
having at full speed flown against the wires, 
which, of course, cut their heads off, just 
as an iron bar would cut off the head of 
any man, or alderman on horseback, who at 
a full gallop was to run foul of it. 

“In windy weather, the electric wires form 
an ®olian harp, which occasionally emits 
most unearthly music. ‘J say, Jack!’ said 
an engine-driver to his stoker, who like 
himself was listening for the first time to 
this querulous sort of noise, proceeding from 
the newly-erected wires along his line, ‘ / 
say, Jack! ain't they a-giving it to them 
at Threapstone.’ 

‘* When the posts and wires of the electric 
telegraph between Northampton and Peter- 
borough were being erected, an honest far- 
mer, who for many minutes had been very 
attentively watching the operation, inquired 
of the chief superintendent to what use it 
was to be applied? On being told that by its 
means he would in a few minutes receive at 
Willinghorough a list of the Mark-lane 
prices in London, he evidently ineredulously 
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asked how that was to be done ?—and on its 
being explained to him that the intellizence 
would be sent down to him /etter by letter, 
he exclaimed, ‘ But you don’t mean to say 
that besides letters it will bring down par- 
cels too ?’?”* 


But to return to the admirable 
means whereby those extraordinary 
effects are produced, and to answer 
the worthy farmer’s inquiry somewhat 
more intelligibly, let us now see how 
the electric current which flows along 
the conducting-wires is made to speak, 
to make dumb signs, or to write the 
despatch when it arrives at its desti- 
nation. ‘ 

There are a great variety of pro- 
perties of the electric current which 
supply means of accomplishing this. 

If the electric current can be made 
to affect any object in such a manner 
as to cause such object to produce any 
effect sensible to the eye, the ear, or 
the touch, such effect may be used as 
a sign; and if this effect be capable of 
being vuried, each distinct variety of 
which it is susceptible may be adopted 
as a distinct sign. Such signs may 
then be taken as signifying the letters 
of the alphabet, the digits composing 
numbers, or such single words as are 
of most frequent occurrence. 

The rapidity and precision of the 
communication will depend on the rate 
at which such signs can be produced 
in succession, and onthe certainty and 
accuracy with which their appearance 
at the place of destination will follow 
the action of the producing cause at 
the station from which the despatch is 
transmitted. 

These preliminaries being under- 
stood, it remains to show what effects 
of the electric current are available 
for this purpose. 

These effects are :— 

I. The power of the electric current 
to deflect a magnetic needle from its 
position of rest. 

II. The power of the current to 
impart temporary magnetism to soft 
iron. 

I1I.—The power of the current to 
decompose certain chemical solutions. 

We shall now briefly show the man- 
ner in which these properties supply 


* “Stokers and Pokers,” 
pp. 125-7. 
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signals sufficiently varied for telegra- 
phic purposes. 

1. To explain the deflection of a 
magnetic needle, let us suppose a cop- 
per wire extended over the magnetic 
needle of a common compass, so that 
the direction of the wire shall be pa- 
rallel to the needle, without touching 
it. In this state of things, the needle 
will remain undisturbed; but if we 
send an electric current along the 
wire, which may be done by connect- 
ing the ends of the wire with those of 
a galvanic battery, the needle will in- 
stantly throw itself at right angles to 
the wire, and will remain in that po- 
sition so long as the galvanic current 
is maintained ; but if that current be 
discontinued, by withdrawing either 
end of the wire from the trough, the 
needle will instantly resume its posi- 
tion of rest. 

It is found, also, that the north pole 
of the needle will turn, in this case, in 
one direction or in the other, according 
to the direction given to the galvanic 
current. If this current flow in one 
direction, the north pole will throw 
itself to the east, and the south to the 
west ; if it flow in the contrary direc- 
tion, the north pole will be thrown to 
the west, and the south pole to the 
east. 

2. To explain the sudden conver- 
sion of iron into a magnet, and the 
sudden destruction of the magnetic 
virtue thus imparted, let us suppose a 
copper wire to be coiled round a piece 
of soft iron spirally, so that the suc- 
cessive coils shall not touch each other 
nor touch the iron, which may be done 
by coating the wire with silk, or any 
resinous or non-conducting substance. 
This being done, let us suppose that 
an electric current is transmitted 
through the wire, so that it shall flow 
spirally round the rod of soft iron, 
which may be effected by placing, as 
before, the ends of the wire in a gal- 
vanic trough. If steel filings, a needle, 
or any light piece of iron, be brought 
near the rod or iron thus circum- 
stanced, they will instantly be attracted 
by it, showing that it has acquired the 
magnetic virtue; and this effect will 
continue to be produced so long as the 
galvanic current shall be maintained 


By the Author of “ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” 
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along the spiral wire; but the instant 
that the end of the wire is withdrawn 
from the galvanic trough, the mag- 
netic virtue deserts the iron, and it 
will no longer attract. 

3. If a sheet of paper, moistened 
with a chemical solution which is ca- 
pable of decomposition by the galvanic 
current, be laid upon a metallic plate, 
which is in connexion with one end of 
the battery, and the point of a wire in 
connexion with the other end of the 
battery, be brought into contact with 
the paper, a decomposition will take 
place, and a change of colour will be 
produced upon the paper under the 
point of the wire, just as if a dot were 
made upon it by a pen charged with 
coloured ink. If the wire be moved 
upon the paper, a coloured line will be 
traced ; and if the point of the wire 
be moved as a pen or pencil might be, 
any characters may be thus written on 
the paper as they would be with a pen 
charged with coloured ink, similarly 
moved. If in this case the current be 
discontinued during any intervals, the 
wire, though still in contact with the 
paper, will leave no trace or dot. 

To render intelligible the means 
whereby these three poperties have 
been made instrumental to the trans- 
mission of intelligence to a distance— 

We have explained how a magnetic 
needle over which an electric current 
passes will be deflected to the right 
or to the left, according to the direc- 
tion given to the current. Now, it is 
always easy to give the current the 
one direction or the other, or to sus- 
pend it altogether, by merely changing 
the ends of the galvanic trough with 
which the wires are connected, or by 
breaking the contact altogether. 

A person, therefore, in London, 
having command over the end of a 
wire which extends to Edinburgh, and 
is there connected with a magnetic 
needle, in the manner already de- 
scribed, can deflect that needle to the 
right or to the left at will. 

Thus a single wire and a magnetic 
needle are capable of making at least 
two signals. 

But signals, whatever be the form 
of the telegraph used, may be multi- 
plied by repetition and combination. 
Thus the operator at London may 
make the needle at Edinburgh move 
twice successively to the left, and this 
may be conventionally settled as a sign, 


independently of that which is pro- 
duced by a single movement to the 
left. In like manner, two successive 
movements to the right will supply 
another signal; and thus we have four 
independent signals. 

But from these four signals we may 
immediately produce hor more, as we 
may combine one movement to the 
right with two to the left, and vice 
versa; and one to the left with two to 
the right, and vice versa: and thus 
we would have eight independent 
signals. 

We may carry this method further, 
and so arrange “the system that three 
successive movements to the right and 
three successive movements to the left 
shall have independent significations ; 
and these again may be combined with 
each of the eight signals already ex- 
plained ; and, in short, we may carry 
this system to an extent which shall be 


limited only by the inconvenience of 


the delay which would take place in 
making the repetitions necessary for 
such signals, 

Subject to this delay, however, it is 
clear that with a single machine we 
may easily obtain expressions for all 
the letters of the alphabet and the ten 
numerals, 

But to obviate the inconvenience 
which would attend multiplied repeti- 
tions in the movements of a single 
needle, we may provide two indepen- 
dent wires, which shall act upon two 
inde pe ndent needles, 

Each of these needles primarily will 
afford two independent signals by their 
movements right and left. These four 
signals may be combined in pairs, so 
as to afford four other signals produ- 
cible by a single movement. Thus, 
simultaneously with the right-hand 
movement of one needle we may pro- 
duce the right-hand movement of the 
other. In the same w ay we may simul- 
taneously produce the left-hand move- 
ment of both, or the right-hand of 
either combined with the left-hand 
movement of the other, which would 
give eight independent signals, the pro- 
duction of each of which would occupy 
no more time than that of a single 
movement. We may then adapt the 
signals by double movement of each 
need!e, which, combined with each 
other, and with the single movements, 
will afford another set of combinations; 
and by combining these systems, we 
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may obviously obtain all the signals 
requisite to express the letters and 
numerals. 


Such is, in general, the nature of 
the signals adopted in the electric tele- 
graphs in ordinary use in England, and 
in some other parts of Europe. 

It may aid the conception of the 
mode of operation and communication 
if we assimilate the apparatus to the 
dial of a clock with its two hands. 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of 
carrying hands, carried two needles, 
and that their north poles, when qui- 
escent, both pointed to 12 o'clock. 

When the galvanic current is con- 
ducted under either of them, the north 
pole will turn either to 3 o’clock or to 
9 o'clock, according to the direction 
given to the current. 

Now, it is easy to imagine a person 
in London governing the hands of such 
a clock erected in Edinburgh, where 
their indications might be interpreted 
according to a way previously agreed 
upon. ‘Thus, we may suppose that 
when the needle No. 1. turns to 9, the 
letter A is expressed ; if it turns to 3, 
the letter B is expressed. If the 
needle No. 2. turn to 9 o'clock, the 
letter C is expressed ; if it turn to 3, 
the letter D. If both needles are 
turned to 9, the letter E is expressed ; 
if both to 3, the letter F. If No. 1. 
be turned to 9, and No. 2. to 3, the 
letter G is expressed; if No. 2 be 
turned to 9, and No. 1. to 3, the letter 
H, and soforth. 

It may be presumed that there can 
be but little difficulty in conceiving 
how, by practice, two persons may 
communicate with each other by such 
means, almost, if not altogether, as 
rapidly as they could write and read. 

But a difficulty will doubtless suggest 
itself to the intelligent and inquisitive 
reader. It will be asked, whether a sen- 
tine] must be kept ever on the watch to 
observe when a message is coming? for 
as the hands of our clock do not speak, 
notice could only be received of a com- 
ing message by the incessant vigilance 
of an observer. 

Would it not, however, be admir- 
able if we could attach to this clock a 
striking apparatus, which should ad- 
dress the ear the moment a message is 
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about to be sent, and which should, as 
it were, awaken the attention of the 
person on duty ? 

Such an expedient has, in fact, been 
contrived. The person in London who 
desires to communicate a message to 
the telegraphic agent at Edinburgh can 
actually make the clock strike at his 
will, and thus command attention. 

The manner in which this is accom- 
plished is as admirable by its simplicity 
and efficiency as that which we have 
just described. 

The quality resorted to in this case 
is the last of those we have mentioned 
above, namely, the power to impart 
the magnetic virtue at will to soft 
iron. 

One of the wires conducted from 
London passes into the chamber of the 
telegraphic apparatus at Edinburgh, 
where it is connected with a coil of 
wire which envelopes a rod of soft iron. 
The ends of this rod, which has the 
form of a horse-shoe, are placed in 
contiguity, but not in contact, with the 
detent of a striking apparatus like an 
alarm-bell. When a message is about 
to be sent from London, this bell-wire 
is put in communication with the gal- 
vanic trough in London. Immediately 
the subtle fluid flows along the wire 
and converts the horse-shoe rod at 
Edinburgh into a powerful magnet. 

The attractive power which it thus 
suddenly receives irresistibly draws 
towards it the detent of the alarum, 
and lets go the bell, which continues 
to ring until the agent of the telegraph 
at Edinburgh answers the demand of 
the messenger from London, and tells 
him he is attentive. Then the London 
communicator withdraws the galvanic 
current from the bell-wire, the horse- 
shoe at Edinburgh is instantly deprived 
of its magnetic virtue, the detent flies 
back to its place by the action of a 
spring, and silences the bell.* 

In the practical arrangement of elec- 
tric telegraphs, constructed on this 
principle, the magnetic needles are 
placed vertically and not horizontally, 
as in the mariner’s compass, and they 
are kept, when not affected by the 
current, in the vertical position, by 
laying two needles having their poles 
at opposite ends, one upon the other, 
by which means the polarity of the 


* Railway Economy, by Dr. Lardner, pp. 352-5. 
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system is neutralised, and then a small 
excess of weight given to one end of 
the combined needles is sufficient to 
keep them in the vertical position, 
when fixed upon an horizontal axis. 

In this manner they are fixed upon 
the dials already described, being free 
to turn on their axis when affected by 
a deflecting force sufficiently strong to 
overcome the small excess of weight 
just mentioned. 

This is the principle of the telegraph 
now used generally in England. The 
entire system, except the lines which 
follow the course of the South-Eastern 
Railway, is in the hands of a company 
incorporated by act of parliament, 
and who, therefore, hold a_ virtual 
monopoly of the chief part of the tele- 
graphic business of the kingdom.* A 
central station isestablished in London, 
in Lothbury, near the Bank of Eng- 
land. The lower part of the build- 
ing is appropriated to the reception of 
orders and messages. A person de- 
siring to forward a message to any 
part of England, connected with Lon- 
don, by the wires, writes his message 
on a sheet of letter-paper, provided 
for the purpose, and prepared accord- 
ing to a printed form, having the 
names and address of the writer, and 
of the party to whom the message is 
communicated, in blank spaces assign- 
ed to them, together with the date 
and hour at which the message is des- 
patched. The answer is received, 
accompanied by the date and hour at 
at which the message arrived, and at 
which the answer was despatched. 

The tariff of charges for trans- 
mission of telegraphic messages differs 
very much, according to the desti- 
nation of the message, and is not 
strictly regulated by distance. 

It is found that by practice the ope- 
rators of the telegraphic instruments, 
constructed on this system, are able to 
communicate about twenty words per 
minute, when they work with two 
needles and two conducting-wires, and 
at the rate of about eight words per 
minute when working with a single 
needle. 

Besides the transmission of private 
despatches, stations have been es- 


tablished by the company in the chief 
towns of the kingdom, whence and 
whither intelligenceis transmitted from 
time to time during the day, so that 
there is thus kept up a never-ceasing 
interchange of news over the entire 
extent of that net-work of wires which 
has overspread the country. At each 
of these stations public subscription- 
rooms have been established, in which 
are posted from hour to hour as they 
arrive, during the day, the public news, 
which are known to be of most inte- 
rest to the local population, such as 
the money market, shipping intelli. 
gence, sporting intelligence, quotations 
of the commercial markets at all chief 
places, and parliamentary and general 
news. 

We take the following description 
of the routine of business in this de- 
partment of the Central Telegraphic 
Office at Lothbury, from a popular 
author already quoted :— 


“ At seven in the morning the superin- 
tendent of the former department obtains all 
the London morning newspapers, from which 
he condenses and despatches to the several 
electric stations the intelligence he considers 
most useful to each. The local press of 
course awaits the arrival, and thus by eight 
o'clock A.M. a merchant at Manchester re- 
ceives intelligence which the rails can only 
bring at a quarter before two, and which 
cannot by rail reach Edinburgh till half-past 
nine P.M. 

“To Glasgow is transmitted every even- 
ing detailed intelligence for immediate inser - 
tion in the ‘North British Daily Mail,’ 
giving everything of importance that has 
occurred since the first edition of the London 
papers. Similar intelligence is despatched to 
papers at Hull and Leeds. 

“By this rapid transmission of intelli- 
gence, the alternations in the prices of the 
markets at Manchester, &c. &c., being al- 
most simultaneous with those of London, the 
merchants of the former are saved from being 
victimised by the latter. It is true that by 
great exertions prior intelligence may elec- 
trically be sent by private message; but as 
the wary ones cautiously wait for the des- 
patch of the Telegraph Office, it has but little 
effect. 

“At one o'clock information is sent to all 
the electric reading-rooms of the London 
quotations of funds and shares up to that 
hour, thus showing the actual prices at 


* A Bill is now before Parliament to incorporate a competing company, 
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which business has been done. The closing 
prices of the French funds for the day pre- 
ceding are usually annexed, and the state of 
the London wind and weather at that hour. 

“Early in the morning the instrument 
boys are to be seen greedily devouring (for, 
with the curiosity, eagerness, and enthusiasm 
of youth, they appear to take great interest 
in their duties) the various matters which 
from all quarters at once are imparted to 
them. 

“One has just received intelligence by 
telegraph from Ely, announcing the result of 
the Lynn election. Another a copy of a 
‘Monitetir’ extraordinary, containing the first 
message of the President of the French Re- 
public to the President of the National As- 
sembly. 

“ Another, that ‘Stewart’s and Hetton’s 
were nineteen and sixpence. Gosforth eighteen 
shill. Holywell fifteen and sixpence, Hast- 
ings Hartley fourteen and ninepence. S Q— 
market one hun. fifty one, sold one hun. and 
three—S Q. 

“¢ Market very good—P Q.’ 

*“ Another, the following characteristic 
description of the winds and weather of Old 
England at nine A.M. :— 


Wind. Weather. 

W.S.W. Cloudy. 
8.E. ” 
8.E. ” 

. Rain. 

L Very fine. 
L Cloudy, 

. Cloudy. 


laces. 

Southampton 
Gosport 
Portsmouth 
London FE 
St. Ives V 
Cambridg? 8. 
Newmarket E 
Yarmouth I 
Lowestoffe E 
Norwich E. 
Chelmsford .E. Cloudy, 
Colchester E. Fine. 
Ipswich 8.E. Fine. 


Fine, 
Stormy. 
Fine. 


V 
W 


“ The above description of our changeable 
climate, it occurred to us, would not very in- 
correctly represent the present political state 
of Europe. 

“ During the day telegraphic information 
flashes upon these boys from the Stock Ex- 
change, informing them of ‘ prices and clos- 
ing prices of the funds and principal railway 
shares. With remarks.’ 

“ From the London cattle market, stating 
‘the number and quality of beasts, sheep, 
calves, pigs. Zolland beasts, sheep, calves, 
Danish beasts. With remarks.’ 

“From the meat market, stating ‘the 
prices of every description of meat, with re- 
marks,’ 

“ Also similar returns from all the other 
markets we have enumerated. 

* As fast as this incongruous mass of in- 
telligence arrives, it is, in the mode already 
described, transcribed in writing to separate 
sheets of paper, which are without delay, one 
after another, lowered down to the superin- 
tendent of ‘the Intelligence Department,’ by 
whom they are rapidly digested for distribu- 
tion either to the whole of the Company’s 
reading-room stations, or for those lines only 
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which any particular species of information 
may partially interest—such as corn-markets 
requiring corn intelligence; seaports, ship- 
ping news, &c. &c. 

‘As quickly as these various despatches 
are concocted, the information they respec- 
tively contain reascends through ‘ the lift,’ 
or wooden chimney, to the instrument de- 
partment, from whence it is projected, or 
rather radiates, to its respective destination ; 
and thus in every one of the Company’s 
reading-rooms throughout the kingdom 
there consecutively appears, in what would 
until very lately have been considered magic 
writing upon the walls, the varied informa- 
tion which had only reached London from 
all points of the compass a few minutes 
ago!” 


It will, however, be asked how des- 
patches can be transmitted to various 
stations along the extensive lines of 
telegraphic communication which have 
been established, unless a separate and 
independent wire be appropriated to 
each station, which would be mani- 
festly impracticable. 

The answer is easy: At each station 
the conducting wire is carried from 
the main wire through the instrument- 
room ofthe station, and passing through 
the instrument, is carried out again and 
continued along the line by the posts 
as usual. It is, therefore, apparent 
that every message despatched from 
any station must affect the instruments 
at all the other stations ; and.if desired, 
can be interpreted and written out at 
them all. It is therefore necessary 
to provide means by which this need- 
less labour shall not be imposed upon 
the telegraphic agents, and so that it 
may be at once known for what station 
or stations each message is intended. 

This is accomplished by the follow- 
ing expedient:—The agent at the 
station from which the message is de- 
spatched first sends the current along 
the bell-wire. By the means alread 
described, bells are then rung at all the 
stations, and the attention of the agents 
is called. The name of the station 
for which the despatch about to ke 
forwarded is intended, is then trans- 
mitted, and appears upon the dials at 
all the stations. The agents at all the 
stations, except that to which the de- 
spatch is addressed, are then released 
from further attention, and the agent 
at the station to which it is addressed 
interprets the signs as they are suc- 
cessively transmitted, and reduces the 
message to writing. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that every 
message which is despatched, no mat- 
ter for what station it is intended, is 
in fact, sent to all the stations which 
the wire passes. 

The telegraphs established in Eng- 
land, which alone we have here ex- 
plained, are constructed on the ni eedle 
system, that is to say, the signals are 
made by the deviations of magnetic 
needles, from their position of rest 
produced by electric currents passing 
around them. 

Telegraphs depending on the second 
and third principles adverted to above, 
have been brought into extensive use 
in America, the need!e system being 
in no case adopted. 

To explain the construction and 
operation of telegraphs depending on 
the power of magnetism on soft iron by 
an electric current, let us suppose a 
small lever formed of steel, and ba- 
lanced on a point. At one end of this 
lever let a point be formed, so as to 
constitute a pencil or style. Under 
the other end let a horse-shoe of soft 
iron be placed at such a distance, that 
when it shall receive the magnetic 
virtue from the electric current, the 
lever will be drawn to the horse-shoe ; 
and let it be so arranged, that when 
the horse-shoe shall lose its magnetic 
virtue, the pencil will fall. 

Now suppose that immediately 
above the pencil is placed a small 
roller, under which a ribbon of paper 
passes, which receives a slow progres- 
sive motion from the roller. When- 
ever the pencil is raised by the magnet, 
its point presses on the paper which 
moves over it, and if it be kept pressed 
upon it for any time, a line will be 
traced. If the “pencil be only momen- 
tarily brought into contact “with the 
paper, a dot will be produced. 

It is clear then, that if we have the 
power of keeping the pencil for any 
determinate time in contact with the 
paper, or of making it only momen- 
tarily touch the paper, we shall be 
enabled to produce lines and dots in 
any required succession ; and by sus- 
pending the action of the pe neil, we 
ean leave blank space of any desired 
length between such combinations of 
lines and dots. 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine how 
a conventional alphabet may be forme d 
by such combination of line 

To explain the 


and dots. 


operation of this 
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system, let us suppose a person at 
New York desirous of sending a mes- 
sage to New Orleans. A wire of the 
usual kind connects the two places. 

The end at New Orleans is coiled 
round a horse-shoe magnet. The end 
at New York can be put in commu- 
nication with the galvanic trough at 
the will of the person sending the 
message. The instant the communi- 
cation is established, the horse-shoe 
of soft iron at New Orleans becomes 
magnetic, it attracts the small lever, 
and presses the pencilagainst the paper. 

The moment the operator at New 
York detaches the wire from the 
trough, the horse-shoe at New Orleans 
loses its magnetic power, and the 
pencil drops from the paper. It is 
clear, then, that the operator at New 
York, by putting the wire in contact 
with the trough, and detaching it, and 
by maintaining the contact for longer 
or shorter intervals, can make the 
pencil at New Orleans act upon the 
paper, as already described, so as to 
make upon it dots and lines of deter- 
minate length, combined in any man- 
ner he may desire, and separated by 
any desired intervals. 

In a word, the operator at New 
York can write aletter with a pencil 
and paper which are at New Orleans. 

Provisions in such an arrangement 
are made, so that the motion of the 
paper does not begin until the mes- 
sage is about to be commenced, and 
ceases when the message is written. 
This is easily accomplished by the 
same principle as has been already de- 
scribed in the case of the bell, which 
gives notice to the attendant in the 
European telegraph. The cylinders 
which conduct the band of paper are 
moved by wheel-work, and a weight 
properly regulated. Their motion is 
imparted by a detent detached by the 
action of the magnet, and which stops 
the motion when the magnet loses its 
virtue. 

The third system, called the Electro- 
chemical tele graph, is also exclusively 
adopted in the United States, and 
with the improvement which it has 
recently received, it exceeds by far in 
efficiency and power all the other tele- 
graphic arrangements hitherto tried. 
A memoir on this invention has re- 
cently been read before the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, of which we 
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The imperfections of the needle 
and magnet telegraphs, which this im- 
provement removes, are stated as 
follows :— 


“To deflect the magnetic needle from a 
position of rest, and still more to impart 
sufficient magnetic energy to soft iron so as 
produce the necessary effects at the stations 
of arrival, in the systems above mentioned, 
a galvanic current of a certain force is indis- 
pensable. Lines of telegraphic communi- 
cation being exposed to local and atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes, such a force of the 
current cannot always be secured. This is 
especially the case when communications are 
made to great distances, as for example, 
300 miles and upwards. 

“ Supposing the insulation ofthe supports of 
the conducting wire to be perfect, and no 
accidental disturbances arising from atmos- 
pheric influence or local causes to be in 
operation, the strength of the electric current 
will nevertheless be influenced by mere dis- 
tance. When the distance is augmented to 
a certain extent, the current may become so 
enfeebled as to be incapable either of impart- 
ing the necessary magnetic power to the soft 
iron, or of deflecting the needles from their 
position of rest.’’ 


It is then shown that various other 
causes, such as imperfect insulation, 
atmospheric vicissitudes, &c., are liable 
to intercept the action of the needle 
and magnetic telegraphs; and that 
they sometimes even destroy the coils 
of fine wire which are used to affect 
the magnets. 

The inventor of the electro-chemi- 
eal telegraph, Mr. Alexander Bain, 
a native of Scotland, and formerly a 
watchmaker in that country, rejects 
the use of needles and magnets alto- 
gether, and relies exclusively on the 
chemical effects ofthe electric current. 
By this means he shows that he can 
obtain— : 





“Ist. Greater economy and simplicity in the 
original construction, and in the permanent 
maintenance and management of the appara- 
tus ; 

“2nd. Increased celerity and certainty, and 
less liability to error in the transmission of 
communications,” 


The mode of construction and opera- 
tion of the electro-chemical telegraph 
is as follows :— 


“Let a sheet of writing paper be wetted 
with a solution of prussiate of potash, to 
which a little nitrie and hydrochloric acid 

ave been added. 
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“Tet a metallic desk be provided, corres- 
ponding in magnitude with the sheet of 
paper, and let this metallic desk be put in 
communication with a galvanic battery so as 
to form its negative pole. Let a piece of 
steel or copper wire, forming a pen, be put in 
counexion with the same battery so as to 
form its positive pole. Let the sheet of 
moistened paper be now laid upon the metallic 
desk, and let the steel or copper point, which 
forms the positive pole of the battery, be 
brought into contact with it. The galvanic 
circuit being thus completed, the current will 
be established, the solution with which the 
paper is wetted will be decomposed at the 
point of contact, and a blue or brown spot 
will appear. If the pen be now moved upon 
the paper, the continuous succession of spots 
will form a blue or brown line, and the pen 
being moved in any manner upon the paper, 
characters may be thus written upon it as it 
were in blue or brown ink.” 





The metallic desk on which the 
paper is placed is circular, and about 
twenty inches diameter. 


“Tt is fixed on a central axis, with which 
it is capable of revolving in its own plane. 
An uniform movement of rotation is imparted 
to it by means of a small roller, gently 
pressed against its under surface, and having 
sufficient adhesion with it to cause the move- 
ment of the disk by the revolution of the 
roller. This roller is itself kept in uniform 
revolution by means of a train of wheel- 
work.” 


The point of the wire, which may 
be considered as a pen, is gently 
pressed on this paper. When the cur- 
rent passes, it leaves a blue trace; 
when the current is interrupted, it 
leaves no trace. 

It is clear, therefore, that by alter. 
nately transferring and interrupting 
the current, such a pen will leave on 
the paper a succession of lines and 
dots in any desired combination, pre- 
cisely similar to those already de- 
scribed in the case of the American 
system of magnetic telegraph. 

But the prominent feature of this 
system, which confers on it an immea- 
surable superiority over all which pre- 
ceded it, is the extraordinary celerity 
of which it is susceptible. We have 
already stated that, in the experiments 
made with this apparatus before the 
Committees of the Institute and the 
Legislative Assembly at Paris, de- 
spatches were sent along a thousand 
miles of wire, at the rate of nearly 
20,000 words an hour. 
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We shall now explain the means by 
which this extraordinary feat is ac- 
complished. 


“A narrow ribbon of paper is wound on a 
roller, and placed on an axis, on which it is 
capable of turning, so as to be regularly un- 
rolled. This ribbon of paper is passed be- 
tween rollers under a small punch, which, 
striking upon it, makes a small hole at its 
centre. This punch is worked by a simple 
mechanism so rapidly, that when it is al- 
lowed te operate without interruption on the 
paper passing before it, the holes it produces 
are so close together as to leave no unper- 
forated space between them, and thus is pro- 
duced a continuous perforated line. Means, 
however, are provided by which the agent 
who superintends the process can, by atouch 
of the finger, suspend the action of the punch 
on the paper, so as to allow a longer interval 
to elapse between its successive strokes upon 
the paper. In this manner a succession of 
holes are perforated in the ribbon of paper, 
separated by unperforated spaces. The mani- 
pulator, by allowing the action of the punch 
to continue uninterrupted for two or more 
successive strokes, cin make a linear perfora- 
tion of greater or less length on the ribbon ; 
and by suspending the action of the punch, 
these linear perforations may be separated by 
unperforated spaces. 

“Thus it it is evident, that being provided 
with a preparatory apparatus of this kind, an 
expert agent will be able to produce on the 
ribbon of paper as it unrolls, a series of per- 
forated dots and lines, and that t dots 
and lines may be made to correspond with 
those of the telegraphic alphabet already de- 
scribed, 

“Let us imagine then the agent at the 
station of departure preparing to despatch a 
message. Preparatory to doing so it will be 
necessary to inscribe it in the perforated tele- 
graphic characters on the ribbon of paper 
just described. 

“He places for this purpose before him the 
message in ordinary writing, and he transfers 
it to the ribbon in perforated characters by 
means of the punching apparatus. By prac 
tice he is enabled to execute this in less tin 
than it would be requisite for an expert com- 
positor to set it up in common printing 
type. 

“The punching apparatus for inscribing 
in perforated characters the despatches on 
ribbons of paper is so arranged, that several 
agents may simultaneously write in this man- 
ner different messages, so that the celerity 
with which the messages are inscribed on the 
perforated paper may be rendered commen- 
surate with the rapidity of their transmission, 
by merely wultiplying the inscribing agents. 

“Let us now imagine the message thus 
completely inseribed on the perforated ribbon 
of paper. This ribbon is azain rolled as at 
first wpon a roller, and it is now placed on 
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an axle attached to the machinery of the 
telegraph. 

“ The extremity of the perforated ribbon 
at which the message commences is now car- 
ried over a metallic roller which is in con- 
nexion with the positive pole of the galvanic 
battery. It is pressed upon this roller by a 
small metallic spring terminating in points 
like the teeth of a comb, the breadth of which 
is less than that of the perforations in the 
paper. ‘This metallic spring is connected 
with the conducting wire which passes from 
the station of departure to the stations of 
arrival, When the metallic spring falls into 
the perforations of the ribbon of paper as the 
latter passes over the roller, the galvanic 
circuit is completed by the metallic contact 
of the spring with the roller, but when those 
parts of the ribbon which are not perforated 
pass between the spring and the roller, the 
galvanic circuit is broken and the current is 
interrupted. 

** A motion of rotation, the speed of which 
can be regulated at discretion, is imparted to 
the metallic roller by clock work, so that tho 
ribbon of paper is m 
tween it and the m 


» to pass rapidly be- 
ring, and as it 

falls successiv ely 
into the perforations on the paper. By this 
means the galvanic circuit is alternately 
completed and broken, and the current passes 
during intervals corresponding precisely to 
the perforations in the paper, In this man- 
ner the successive intervals of the transmis- 
sion of the current are made to correspond 
precisely with the perforated characters ex- 
pres ive of th 2 
cession of intervals o 


tallic sy 


passes this metallic spring 


message, and the same suc- 
transmission and sus- 
peusion will affect the writing apparatus at 
the stations of arrival in the manner already 
described, 

‘* Now there is no limit to the speed with 
which this process can be executed, nor can 
there be an error, provided only that the 
characters have been correctly marked on the 
perforated paper; but this correctness is se- 
cured by the ribbon of perforated paper being 
examined after the perforation is completed, 
and deliberately compared with the written 
message. Absolute accuracy and unlimited 
celerity are thus attained at the 
departure. 
despatch 


station of 

To the celerity with which the 
can be written at the station of 
arrival, there is no other limit than the time 
which is necessary for the electric current to 
produce the decomposition of the chemical 
solution with which the prepared paper is 
saturated.” 

Such are the means by which these 
extraordinary effects are produced; 
and we have been the more willing to 
give them with some detail, because 
the memoir from which they are ob- 
tained is and the 
reader would in vain seek for this in- 
formation elsewhere. 


still unpublished, 
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THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ THE ARMY SIXTY YEARS SINCE,” 


[ rottowen the soldiers as they march- 
ed beyond the outer boulevard, and 
gained the open country. Many of 
the idlers dropped off here; others 
accompanied us a little further; but at 
length, when the drums ceased to beat, 
and were slung in marching order on 
the backs of the drummers, when the 
men broke into the open order that 
French soldiers instinctively assume on 
a march, the curiosity of the gazers 
appeared to have nothing more to feed 
upon, and one by one they returned to 
the capital, leaving me the only lingerer. 
To any one accustomed to military 
display, there was little to attract notice 
in the column, which consisted of de- 
tachments from various corps, horse, 
foot, and artillery ; some were return- 
ing to their regiments after a furlough; 
some had just issued from the hospitals, 
and were seated in charettes, or country- 
cars ; and others, again, were peasant 
boys only a few days before drawn in 
the conscription. There was every 
variety of uniform, and, I may add, of 
raggedness, too—a coarse blouse and a 
pair of worn shoes, with a red or blue 
handkerchief on the head, being the 
dress of many among them. The Re- 
public was not rich in those days, and 
eared little for the costume in which 
her victories were won. ‘The artillery 
alone seemed to preserve anything like 
uniformity in dress. They wore a 
plain uniform of blue, with long white 
gaiters coming half way up the thigh ; 
a low cocked ‘hat, without feather, ‘but 
with the tricoloured cockade in front. 
They were mostly men middle-aged, 
or past the prime of life, bronzed, 
weather-beaten, hardy-looking fellows, 
whose white moustaches contrasted 
well with their sun-burned faces. All 
their weapons and equipments were of a 
superior kind, and showed the care 
bestowed upon an arm whose efficiency 
was the first discovery of the repub- 
lican generals. The greater number 
of these were Bretons, and several of 
them had served in the fleet, still bear- 
ing in their looks and carriage some- 


thing of that air which seems inherent 
in the seaman. They were grave, 
serious, and almost stern in manner, 
and very unlike the young cavalry 
soldiers, who, mostly recruited from the 
south of France, many of them Gascons, 
had all the high-hearted gaiety and 
reckless levity ‘of their own peculiar 
land. A campaign to these fellows 
seemed a pleasant excursion; they 
made a jest of everything, from the wan 
faces of the invalids, to the black bread 
of the “ Commissary;” they quizzed 
the new “ Tourleroux,” as the recruits 
were styled, and the old ‘‘ Grumblers,” 
as it was the fashion to call the veterans 
of the army; they passed their jokes 
on the Republic, and even their own 
officers came in for a share of their 
ridicule. The Grenadiers, however, 
were those who especially were made 
the subject of their sarcasm. They were 
generally from the north of France, and 
the frontier country toward Flanders, 
whence they probably imbibed a por- 
tion of that phlegm and moroseness so 
very unlike the pry of French 
nature; and when assailed by such ad- 
versaries, were perfectly incapable of 
reply or retaliation. 

They all belonged to the ~——s of & 
** Sambre et Meuse,’ ’ which th 
at the beginning of the campaign highly 
distinguished for its successes, had Soom 
latter ly eclipsed by the extraordinary 
victories on the Upper Rhine and in 
Western Germany; and it was curious 
to hear with what intelligence and in- 
terest the greatest questions of strategy 
were discussed by those who carried 
their packs as common soldiers in the 
ranks, Movements and manceuvres 
were criticised, attacked, defended, ri- 
diculed, and condemned, with a degree 
of acuteness and knowledge that show- 
ed the enormous progress the nation 
had made in military science, and with 
what ease the Republic couldrecruit her 
officers from the ranks of her armies. 

At noon the column halted in the 
wood of Belleville; and while the men 
were resting, an express arrived an- 
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nouncing that a fresh body of troops 
would soon arrive, and ordering the 
others to delay their march till they 
came up. The orderly who brought 
the tidings could only say that he be- 
lieved some hurried news had come 
from Germany, for before he left Paris 
the rappel was beating in different 
quarters, and the rumour ran that re- 
inforcements were to set out for Stras- 
bourg with the utmost despatch. 

**And what troops are coming to 
join us?” said an old artillery sergeant, 
jn evident disbelief of the tidings. 

«* Two batteries of artillery and the 
voltigeurs of the 4th, I know for cer- 
tain are coming,” said the orderly, 


“and they spoke of a battalion of 


grenadiers.” 

«What! do these Germans need 
another lesson,” said the cannonier, 
**T thought Fleurus has taught them 
what our troops were made of ?” 

‘* How you talk of Fleurus,” inter- 
rupted a young hussar of the south ; 
“1 have just come from the army of 
Italy, and, ma foi! we should never 
have mentioned such a battle as 
Fleurus in a despatch. Campaigning 
amongst dykes and hedges—fighting, 
with a river on one flank and a fortress 
on t’other—parade maneeuvres—where, 
at the first check, the enemy retreats, 
and leaves you free, for the whole 
afternoon, to write off your successes 
to the Directory. Had’ you seen our 
fellows scaling the Alps, with ava- 
lanches of snow descending at every fire 
of the great guns—forcing pass after 
pass against an enemy, posted on every 
cliff and crag above us—cutting our 
way to victory by roads the hardiest 
hunter had seldom trod ; I call that war.” 

«And I call it the skirmish of an 
outpost !” said the gruff veteran, as he 
smoked away, in thorough contempt 
for the enthusiasm of the other. ‘I 
have served under Kleber, Hoche, and 
Moreau, and I believe they are the first 
generals of France.” 

«There is aname greater than them 
all,” cried the hussar, with eagerness. 

‘Let us hear it, then—you mean 
Pichegru, perhaps, or Massena ?” 

***No, I mean Bonaparte!” said the 
hussar, triumphantly. 

“A good officer, and one of us,” 
said the artilleryman, touching his belt 
to intimate the arm of the service the 
general belonged to. “ He commanded 
the siege-train at Toulon.” 

‘He belongs to all,” said the other. 
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‘* He is adragoon, a voltigeur, an artil- 
lerist, a pontoniér—what you will—he 
knows everything, as I know my 
horse’s saddle, and cloak-bag.” 

Both parties now grew warm; and 
as each was not only an eager partisan, 
but well acquainted with the leading 
events of the two campaigns they un- 
dertook to defend, the dispute at- 
tracted a large circle of listeners, who, 
either seated on the greensward, or 
lying at full length, formed a pic- 
turesque group under the shadow of 
the spreading oak trees. Meanwhile, 
the cooking went speedily forward, 
and the camp-kettles smoked with a 
steam whose savoury odour was not a 
little tantalising to one who, like my- 
self, felt that he did not belong to the 
company. 

«*What’s thy mess, boy?” said an 
old grenadier to me, asI sat ata little 
distance off, and affecting—but I fear 
very ill—a total indifference to what 
went forward. 

‘*He is asking to what corps thou 
belong’st ?” said another, seeing that 
the question puzzled me. 

‘‘ Unfortunately [havenone,” said I. 
“TI merely followed the march for cu- 
riosity.” 

‘‘And thy father and mother, 
child—what will they say to thee on 
thy return home ?” 

**T have neither father, mother, nor 
home,” said I, promptly. 

“« Just like myself,” said an old red- 
whiskered sapeur; ‘or if I ever had 
parents, they never had the grace to 
own me. Come over here, child, and 
take share of my dinner.” 

«*No, parbleu! I'llhave him for my 
comrade,” cried the young hussar, ‘I 
was made a corporal yesterday, and 
havea larger ration. Sit here, my boy, 
and tell us how art called.” 

«* Maurice Tierney.” 

‘‘ Maurice will do; few of us care 
for more than one name, except in the 
dead muster they like to have it in full. 
Help thyself, my lad, and here’s the 
wine-flask beside thee.” 

** Tow comes it thou hast this old 
uniform, boy,” said he, pointing to my 
sleeve. 

‘*It was one they gave me in the 
Temple,” saidI. ‘Iwasa ‘rat du 
prison’ for some time.” 

*«Thunder of war!” exclaimed the 
cannonier, “ I had rather stand a whole 
— fire than see what thou must 
have seen, child.” 
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«And hast heart to go back there, 
boy,” said the corporal, “ and live the 
same life again ?” 

“No, I'll never go back,” said I. 
**T'll be a soldier.” 

** Well said, mon brave—thou'lt be a 
hussar, I know.” 

*‘If nature has given thee a good 
head, and a quick eye, my boy, thou 
might even do better; and in time, 
perhaps, wear a coat like mine,” said 
the cannonier. 

‘*Sacre bleu!” cried a little fellow, 
whose age might have been anything 
from boyhood to manhood—for while 
small of stature, he was shrivelled and 
wrinkled like amummy—* why not be 
satisfied with the coat he wears ?” 

«¢ And be a drummer, like thee,” said 
the cannonier. 

«‘ Just so, like me, and like Mas- 
sena—he was a drummer, too.” 

*‘No, no!” cried a dozen voices to- 
gether, “that’s not true.” 

‘“‘He’s right; Massena was a drum- 
mer in the Eighth,” said the cannonier ; 
**T remember him when he was like 
that boy yonder.” 

**To be sure,” said the little fellow, 
who, I now perceived, wore the dress 
of a “tambour ;” “and is it a disgrace 
to be the first to face the enemy ?” 

** And the first to turn his back to 
him, comrade,” cried another. 

**Not always—not always”—said 
the little fellow, regardless of the laugh 
against him. ‘ Had it been so, I had 
not gained the battle of Grandrengs on 
the Sambre.” 

‘¢ Thou gain a battle!” shouted half- 
a-dozen, in derisive laughter. 

«‘ What, Petit Pierre gained the day 
at Grandrengs!” said the cannonier ; 
“why, I was there myself, and never 
heard of that till now.” 

“IT can believe it well,” replied 
Piérre; ‘many a man’s merits go un- 
acknowledged: and Kleber got all the 
credit that belonged to Pitrre Canot.” 

‘Let us hear about it Piérre, for 
even thy victory is unknown by name 
to us, poor devils of the army of Italy. 
How call’st thou the place?” 

‘«¢ Grandrengs,” said Piérre, proudly. 
“Tt’sa name will live as long, perhaps, 
asmany of those high-sounding ones 
you have favoured us with. Mayhap, 
thou hast heard of Cambray ?” 

«* Never!” said the hussar, shaking 
his head. 

«Nor of ‘Mons,’ either, I'll be 
sworn ?” continued Piérre, 
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«(Quite true, I never heard of it 
before.” 

‘*¢ Voila!” exclaimed Piérre, in con- 
temptuous triumph. ‘ And these are 
the fellows pretend to feel their coun- 
try’s glory, and take pride in her con- 
quests. Where hast thou been, lad, 
not to hear of places that every child 
syllables now-a-days ?” 

‘*] will tell you where I've been,” 
said the hussar, haughtily, and dropping 
at the same time the familiar ‘‘ thee ” 
and “thou” of soldier intercourse— 
** I’ve been at Montenotte, at Mille. 
simo, at Mondove 

‘*Allons, donc! with your disputes,” 
broke in an old grenadier; “as if 
France was not victorious whether the 
enemies were English or German. Let 
us hear how Piérre won his battle 
at—at - 

* At Grandrengs,” said Piérre. 
“‘ They call it in the despatch the ‘ ac- 
tion of the Sambre,’ because Kleber 
came up there—and Kleber being a 
great man, and Piérre Canot a little 
one, you understand, the glory at- 
taches to the place where the bullion 
epaulettes are found—just as the old 
King of Prussia used to say, ‘ Dieu 
est toujours a coté de gros bataillons.’” 

“I see we'll never come to this 
same victory of Grandrengs, with all 
these turnings and twistings,”” muttered 
the artillery sergeant. 

**Thou art very near it now, com- 
rade, if thou’lt listen,” said Piérre, as 
he wiped his mouth after a long 
draught of the wine-flask. “I'll not 
weary the honourable company with 
any description of the battle generally, 
but just confine myself to that part of 
it, in which I was myself in action, 
It is well known, that though we 
claimed the victory of the 10th May, 
we did little more than keep our own, 
and were obliged to cross the Sambre, 
and be satisfied with such a position as 
enabled us to hold the two bridges 
over the river—and there we remained 
for four days : some said preparing for 
a fresh attack upon Kaunitz, who 
commanded the allies; some, and I be- 
lieve they were right, alleging that 
our generals were squabbling all day, 
and all night, too, with two Commis- 
saries that the Government had sent 
down to teach us how to win battles. 
Ma foi! we had had some experience 
in that way ourselves, without learning 
the art from two citizens with tri- 
coloured scarfs round their waists, and 
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yellow tops to their boots! However 
that might be, early on the morning of 
the 20th we re ceived orders to cross 
the river in two strong columns, and 
form on the opposite side; at the same 
time that a division was to pass the 
stream by boat two miles higher up, 
and, concealing themselves in a pine 
wood, be ready to take the enemy in 
flank, when they believed that all the 
force was in the front.” 

**Sacre tonnerre! I believe that our 
armies pf the Sambre and the Rhine 
never have any other notion of battles 
than that eternal flank movement !” 
cried a young sergeant of the Voltigeurs, 
who had just come up from the : army 
of Italy. ‘* Our general used to split 
the enemy by the centre, cut him 
piecemeal by attack in columns, and 
then head him down with artillery at 
short range—not leaving him time for 
a retreat in heavy masses e 

** Silence, silence, and let us hear 
Petit Piérre,” shouted a dozen voices, 
who cared far more for an incident, than 
a scientific discussion about mancu- 
vres. 

‘* The plan I speak of was General 
Moreau’s,” continued Piérre ; “and I 
fancy that your Bonaparte has some- 
thing to learn ere he be his equal !” 

This rebuke se eming to have engaged 
the suffrages of the company, he went 
on: “The boat division consisted of 
four battalions of infantry, two bat- 
teries of light-artillery, and a volti- 
geur company of the ‘Regiment de 
Marbeeuf’ —to which I was then, for 
the time, attached as ‘Tambour en 
chef.’ What fellows they were—the 
greatest devils in the whole army! 
They came from the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and were as reckless and un- 
disciplined as when they strutted the 
streets of Paris. When they were 
thrown out to skirmish, they used to 
play as many tricks as school-boys : 
sometimes the “y'd run up to the roof of 
acabin or a hut—and they could climb 
like cats—and, sitting down on the 
chimney, begin firing away at the 
enemy, as coolly as if from a battery ; 
sometimes they a capture half-a- dozen 
asses, and ride forward as if to char Ze, 
and then, affecting to tumble off, the 
fellows would pick down any of the 
enemy's officers that were fools enough 
to come near—scampering back to the 
cover of the line, laughing and joking 
as if the whole were sport. I saw 
one—when his wrist was shattered by 
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a shot, and he couldn’t fire—take a 
comrade on his back and caper away 
like a horse, just to tempt the Germans 
to come out of their lines. It was 
with these blessed youths I was now 
to serve, for the Tambour of the 
Marbeuf was drowned in crossing 
the Sambre a few days before.— 
Well—we passed the river safely, 
and, unperceived by the enemy, 
gained the pine wood, where we 
formed in two columns, one of at- 
tack, and the other of support—the 
voltigeurs about five hundred paces 
in advance of the leading files. The 
morning was dull and hazy, for a 
heavy rain had fallen during the night ; 
and the country is flat, and so much 
intersected with drains, and dykes, and 
ditches, that, after rain, the vapour is 
too thick to see twenty yards on any 
side.. Our business was to make a 
counter-march to the right, and, guided 
by the noise of the cannonade, to 
come down upon the enemy’s flank in 
the thickest of the engagement. As 
we advanced, we found ourselves 
in a kind of marshy plain, planted 
with willows, and so thick, that it was 
often difficult for three men to march 
abreast. This extended for a con- 
siderable distance; and, on escaping 
from it, we saw that we were not 
above a mile from the enemy’s left, 
which rested on a little village. = 

**I know it well,” broke in the can- 
nonier; ‘it's called Huyningen.” 

** Just so. There was a formidable 
battery in position there; and part of 
the pla ice was stockaded, as if they ex- 
pected anattack. Still, there were no 
videttes, nor any look-ons party, so 
far as we could see; and our command- 
ing officer did’nt well know what to 
make of it, whether it was a point 
of concealed strength, or a position 
they were about to withdraw from, 
At all events, it required caution; 
and, although the battle had alres dy 
begun on the right—as a loud cannon- 
ade, and a heavy smoke told us—he 
halted the brigade in the wood, and 
held a council of his officers to see what 
was to be done. ‘The resolution come 
to was, that the voltigeurs should 
advance alone to explore the way, the 
rest of the force remaining in ambush. 
We were to go out in sections of com- 
panies, and spreading over a wide sur- 
fuce, see what we could of the place. 

** Searcely was the order given, when 
away we went—and it was now a race 
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who should be earliest up and exchange 
first shot with the enemy. Some 
dashed forward over the open field in 
front ; others skulked along by dykes 
and ditches; some, again, dodged 
here and there, as cover offered its 
shelter: but about a dozen, of whom 
I was one, kept the track of a little 

sart-road, which, half-concealed by 
high banks and furze, ran in a zig-zag 
line towards the village. I was always 
smart of foot; and now, having new ly 
joined the “ voltigeurs,” was natur ally 
eager to show myself ‘not unworthy 
of my new associates. I went on at 
my best pace; and being lightly 
equipped—neither musket nor ball- 
cartridge to carry—I soon outstripped 
them all; and, after about twenty 
minutes’ 
me a long, low farm-house, the walls 
all pierced for musketry, and two 
small eight-pounders in battery at 
the gate. I looked back for my com- 
panions, but they were not up—not a 
man of them to be seen. ‘No mat- 
ter,’ thought I, ‘they'll be here soon ; 
meanwhile I'll make for that little 
copse of brush-wood ;” for a small 
clump of low furze and broom was 


standing at a little distance in front of 


the farm. All this time, I ought to 
say, not a man of the enemy was to be 
seen, although I, from where I stood, 
could see the crenelated walls, and 
the guns, as they were pointed—at a 
distance all would seem like an ordi- 
nary pon house, 

s I crossed the open space to gain 
the cane piff! came a bullet, whiz- 
zing past me; and just as I reached 
the cover, pif! came another. I 
ducked my head and made for the 
thicket ; but just as I did so, my foot 
caught in a branch. I stumbled and 
pitche d forward; and trying to save 
myself, I graspec d a bow above me. It 
sms ashed gudde snly, and down I went. 
Ay! down sure enough--for [went right 
through the furze, and into a well— 
one of those old, walled wells, they 
have in these countries, with a huge 
bucket that fills up the whole space, 
and is worked by a chain. Luckily the 
bucket was linked up near the top, 
and caught me, or I should have gone 
where there would have been no more 
heard of Piérre Canot; as it was, I 
was sorely bruised by the fall, and 
did’nt recover myself for full ten 
minutes after. Then I discovered 
that I was sitting in a large wooden 


brisk running, saw in front of 
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trough, hooped with iron, and sup- 
ported by two heavy chains that passed 
over a windlass, about ten feet above 
my head. 

‘¢ I was safe enough for the matter of 
that ; at least none were likely to dis- 
cover me, as I could easily see by the 
rust of the chain and the grass- -grown 
edges, that the well had bee en long dis- 
used. Now the position was far from 
being pleasant. There stood the farm- 
house, full of soldiers, the muskets 
ranging over every approach to where 
I lay. Of my comrades, there was 
nothing to be seen, they had either 
missed the way or retreated; and so 
time crept on, and I pondered on what 
might be going forward elsewhere, and 
whether it would ever be my own for- 
tune to see my comrades again. 

‘*Tt might be an hour—it seemed 
three or four to ane this, as I 
looked over the plain, I saw the caps 
. our infantry just issuing over the 
brushwood, and a glancing lustre of 
their bayonets, as the sun tipped 
them. They were advancing, but as 
it seemed, slow ly—halting at times, and 
then moving forward again—just like 
a force waiting for others to come up. 
At last they debouched into the plain; 
but, tomy surprise, they wheeled about 
to the right, leaving the farm-house on 
their flank, as if to march beyond it. 
This was to lose their way totally; 
nothing would be easier than to carry 
the position of the farm, for the Ger- 
mans were evidently few, had no 
videttes, and thought themesives in 
pe rfect se curity. I< crept out from my 
ambush, and holding my cap ona stick 
tried to attract notice from our fel- 
lows, but none saw me. I ventured at 
last to shout aloud, but with no better 
success; so that, driven to the end of 
my resources, I set to and beat a 
‘roulade’ on the drum, thundering 
away with all my might, and not caring 
what might come of it—for I was half 
mad with vexation as well as despair. 
They heard me now; I saw a staff 
officer gallop up to the head of the 
leading division and halt them; a 
volley came peppering from behind 
me, but without doing me any injury, 
for I was safe once more in my bucket. 
Then came another pause, and again 
I repeated my maneuvre, and to my 
delight perceived that our fellows were 
advanci ‘ing at quick march. I beat 
harder, and the drums of the grenadiers 
answered me. Allright now, thought 
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I, as springing forward, I called out— 
¢ This - way, boys s, the wall of the or. 
chard has scar cely a man to defend it ; 
and I rattled out the ‘ pas-de- charge,’ 
with all my force. One crashing fire of 
guns and small arms answered me 
from the farm-house; and then away 
went the Germans as hard as they 
could !—such running never was seen ! 
One of the guns they carried off with 
them, the tackle of the other broke, 
and the drivers, jumping off their sad- 
dles, téok to their legs at once. Our 
lads were over the walls, through the 
windows, between the stockades, every- 
where in fact, in a minute, and once 
inside, they carried all before them. 
The village was taken at the point of 
the bayonet, and in less than an hour 
the whole force of the brigade was 
advancing in full march on the enemy’s 
flank. There was little resistance 
made after that, and Kaunitz only 
saved his artillery by leaving his rere 
guard to be cut to pieces.’ 

The cannonier nodded, as if in full 
assent, and Piérre looked around him 
with the air of a man who has vindi- 
cated his claim to greatness. 

« Of course,” said he, * the despatch 
said little about Piérre Canot, but a 
great deal about Moreau, and Kleber, 
and the rest of them.” 

While some were well satisfied that 
Piérre had well-established his merits, 
as the conqueror of ‘ Grandrengs,’ 
others quizzed him about the heroism 
of lying hid in a well, and owing all 
his glory to a skin of parchment. 

**An’ thou went with the army of 
Italy, Piérre,” said the hussar, “ thou’d 
have seen men march boldly to victory, 
and not skulk under ground like a 
mole.” 

** T am tired of your song about this 
army of Italy,” broke in the cannonie r; 
‘*we who have served in La Vendee 
and the North know what fighting 
means, as well, mayhap, as men whose 
boldest feats are scaling rocks and 
clambering up precipices. Your Bona- 
parte is more like one of these Guerilla 
chiefs they have in the ‘ Basque,’ 
than the general of a French army.” 

«*The man who insults the : army of 
Italy, or its chief, insults me!” said 
the corporal, springing up, and cast- 
ing a sort of haughty defiance around 
him. 

*¢ And then ?”—asked the other. 

*‘ And then—if he be a French sol- 
dier, he knows what should follow.” 
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« Parbleu!” said the eannonier, coolly, 
“there would be little glory in cutting 
you down, and even less in being 
wounded b y you; but if you will have 
it so, it’s not an old soldier of the 
artillery will baulk your humour.” 

As he spoke, he slowly arose from the 
ground, and tightening his waist-belt, 
seemed pre pared to follow the other. 
The rest sprung to their feet at the 
same time, but not, as I anticipated, to 
offer a friendly mediation between the 
angry parties, but in full approval of 
their readiness to decide by the sword 
a matter too trivial to be called a 
quarrel, 

In the midst of the whispering con- 
ferences as to place and weapons—for 
the short, straight sword of the artillery 
was very unlike the curved sabre of 
the hussar—the quick tramp of horses 
was heard, and suddenly the head of 
asquadron was seen, as, with glancing 
helmets and glittering equipments, 
they turned off the high- road and en- 
tered the wood. 

‘** Here they come!—here come the 
troops!” wasnow heard on every side; 
and all question of the duel was forgot- 
ten in the greater interest ins pired by 
the arrival of the others. The sight was 
strikingly picturesque; for, as they 
rode up, the order to dismount was 
given, and in an instant the whole 
squadron was at work picqueting and 
unsaddling their horses; forage was 
shaken out before the weary and 
hungry beasts; kits were unpacked, 
cooking utensils produced, and every 
one busy in preparing for the bivouac. 
An infantr y column followed close upon 
the others, which was again succeeded 
by two batteries of field. artillery, and 
some squadrons of heavy dragoons ; and 
now the whole wood, far and near, 
was’ crammed with soldiers, wagons, 
caissons, and camp equipage. To me 
the interest of the scene was never. 
ending — life, bustle, and gaiety on 
every side. The rec kless pleasantry of 
the camp, too, seemed elevated by the 
warlike accompaniments of the pic- 
ture — the caparisoned horses — the 
brass guns blackened on many a battle. 
field—the weather-seamed faces of the 
hardy soldiers themselves—all conspir- 
ing to excite a high enthusiasm for 
the career. 

Most of the equipments were new 
and strange to my eyes. I had never 
before seen the grenadiers of the 
Republican Guard, with their enormous 
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shakos, and their long-flapped vests, 
descending to the middle of the thigh; 
neither had I seen the ‘* Hussars de la 
mort,” in their richly-braided uniform 
of black, and their long hair curled in 
ringlets at either side of the face. The 
cuirassiers, too, with their low cocked 
hats, and straight black feathers, as 
well as the “ Portes Drapeaux,” whose 
brilliant uniforms, all slashed with 
gold, seemed scarcely in keeping with 
yellow-topped boots: all were now 
seen by me for the first time. But 
of all the figures, which amused me 
most by its singularity, 
a woman, who, in a short frock-coat 
and a low-crowned hat, carried a little 
barrel at her side, and led an ass 
loaded with two similar, but rather 
larger casks. Her air and gait were 
perfectly soldier-like ; and as she passed 
the different posts and sentries, she 
saluted them in true military fashion. 
I was not long to remain in ignorance 
of her vocation nor her name; for 
scarcely did she pass a group without 
stopping to dispense a wonderful cor- 
dial that she carried; and then I heard 
the familiar title of ‘La Mére Madou,” 
uttered in every form of panegyric. 

She was a short, stoutly-built figure, 
somewhat past the middle of life, 
but without any impairment of activity 
in her movements. A pleasing coun- 
tenance, with good teeth and black 
eyes, & merry voice, and a ready 
tongue, were qualities more than sufli- 
cient to make her a favourite with the 
soldiers, whom I found she had followed 
to more than one battle field. 

‘* Peste!” cried an old grenadier, as 
he spat out the liquor on the ground. 
‘«* This is one of those sweet things they 
make in Holland; it smacks of treacle 
and bad lemons.” 

«Ah, Grognard !” said she, laughing, 
‘thou art more used to corn-brandy, 
with a clove of garlic in’t, than to good 
curagoa.” 

“What, curacoa! Mére Madou, 
hast got curogoa there?” cried a grey- 
whiskered captain, as he turned on his 
saddle at the word. 

‘** Yes, Mon. Capitaine, and such as 
no bourgomaster ever drank better; 
and she filled out a little glass, and 
presented it gracefully to him. 

** Encore, ma bonne Mére,” said he, 
as he wiped his thick moustache ; 
“that liquor is another reason for 
extending the blessings of liberty to 
the brave Dutch.” 


was that of 


joy, and still wild with anger, 
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“Didn't I tell you so?” said she, 
refilling the glass; ** but, holloa, there 
goes Gregoire at full speed. Ah, 
scoundrels that ye are, I see what ye’ve 
done.” And so was it; some of the wild 
young voltigeur fellows had fastened 
a lighted furze-bush to the beast’s tail, 
and had set him at a gallop through 
the very middle of the encampment, 
upsetting tents, scattering cooking- 
pans, and tumbling the groups, as they 
sat, in every direction. 

The contusion was tremendous, for 
the picqueted horses jumped about, 
and some breaking loose, galloped 
here and there, while others set off 
with half-unpacked wagons, scattering 
their loading as they went. 

It was only when the blazing furze 
had dropped off that the cause of the 
whole mischance would suffer himself 
to be captured, and led quietly back 
to his mistress. Half-erying with 
she 
kissed the beast, and abused her tor- 
mentors by turns, 

‘*Cannoniers that ye are,” she 
cried, ‘*ma foi! you'll have little 
taste for fire when the day comes 
that ye should face it! Pauvre Gre- 
goire, they've left thee a tail like a 
tirailleur’s feather ! Plagues light on 
the thieves that did it! Come here, 
boy,” said she, addressing me, * hold 
the bridle; what’s thy corps, lad?” 

‘* | have none now; I only followed 
the soldiers from Paris.” 

** Away with thee, street runner; 
away with thee, then,” said she, con- 
temptuously ; there are no pockets 
to pick here ; and if there were, thou’d 
lose thy ears for the doing it. Be off, 
then ; back with thee to Paris and all 
its villanies. ‘There are twenty thou- 
sand of thy trade there, but there’s 
work for ye all!” 

‘Nay, Mére, don’t be harsh with 
the boy,” said a soldier; ‘‘ you can see 
by his coat that his heart is with us.” 

« And he stole that, I'll be sworn,” 

said she, pulling me round by the 
arm, full in front of her. ‘ Answer 
me, ‘Gamin,’ where did’st find that 
old tawdry jacket t?” 

“I got it ina place where, if they 
had hold of thee and thy bad tongue, 
it would fure worse with thee than thou 
thinkest,” said I, maddened by the 
imputed theft and insolence together. 

‘And where may that be, young 
slip of the galleys?” cried she, angrily. 

“In the ‘ Prison du Temple.’ ” 
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“Ts that their livery, then?” said 
she, laughing, and pointing at me with 
ridicule, ‘or is it a family dress made 
after thy father's ?” 

‘‘My father wore a soldier's coat, 
and bravely, too,” said I, with difli- 
culty restraining the tears that rose 
to my eyes. 

«In what regiment, boy ?” asked 
the soldier who spoke before. 

* In one that exists no longer,” said 
I, sadly, and not wishing to allude to 
a service that would find but slight 
favour in republican ears. 

«That must be the 24th of the Line ; 
they were cut to piece es at ‘Tongres.’” 

* No—no, he’s thinking of the 9th, 
that got so roughly handled at Fonte- 
noy, ” said another. 

*« Of neither,” said I; ‘‘ Iam speak- 
ing of those who have le ft nothing but 
a name behind them, the ‘ Garde du 
Corps’ of the king.’ 

“Voila!” cried Madou, clapping 
her hands in astonishment at my im- 
pertinence ; **there’s an aristocr: ut for 
you! Look at him, mes braves! it’s not 
every day we have the grand seigneurs 
condescending to come amongst us! 
You can learn something of courtly 
manners from the polished descend- 
ant of our nobility. Say, boy, art a 
count, or a baron, or perhs aps a duke.” 

*“« Make way there—out of the road, 
Mére Madou,” cried a dragoon, cur- 
veting his horse in such a fashion as 
almost to upset ass and ‘ cantiniére” 
together, “the staff is coming.” 

The mere mention of the word sent 
numbers off in full speed to their quart- 
ers; and now, all was haste and bustle 
to prepare for the coming inspection. 
The Mére’s endeavours to drag her 
beast along were not very successful ; 
for, with the peculiar instinct of his 
species, the more necessity there was 
of speed, the I: azier he became; and as 

every one had his own concerns to look 
after, she was left to her own unaided 
efforts to drive him forward. 


“‘Thou'lt have a day in prison if 


thou'rt found here, Mére Madou,” said 
a dragoon, as he struck the ass with 
the flat of his sabre. 

“© I know it well,” cried she, pas- 
sionately ; ‘but [havenone to help me. 
Come here, lad ; be good-natured, and 
forget what passed. ‘Take his bridle 
while I whip him on.” 

I was at first disposed to refuse, but 
her pitiful face and sad plight made me 
think better of it; and I seized the 





- idle at once; but just as I had done 

), the escort galloped forward, and the 
ar, woons coming on the flank of the 
miserable beast, over he went, barrels 
an 1 all, crushing me beneath him as he 
fell. 

‘Ts the boy hurt?” were the last 
words I heard, for I fainted ; but a few 
minutes after I found myself seated on 
the grass, while a soldier was staunch- 
ing the blood that ran freely from a cut 
in my forehead, 

«It is a trifle, General—a mere 
scratch,” said a young officer to an old 
man on horseback beside him, “ and 
the leg is not broken.” 

Glad of it,” said the old officer ; 
*‘ casualties are insufferable, except 
before an enemy. Send the lad to his 
regiment.’ 

‘*TIe’s only a camp-follower, Gene- 
ral. He does not belong to us.” 

‘« There, my lad, take this, then, and 
make thy way back to Paris,” said the 
old general, as he threw me a small 
piece of money. 

I looked up, and there, straight be- 
fore me, saw the same officer who had 
given me the assignat the night before. 

«‘General La Coste!” cried I, in 
delight, for I thought him already a 
friend. 

*‘ How is this—have I an acquaint- 
ance here?” said he, smiling; ‘on 
my life! it’s the young rogue I met this 
morning. Eh! art not thou the artil- 
lery-driver I spoke to at the barrack?” 

‘* Yes, General, the same.” 

**Diantre! It seems fated, then, that 
we are not to part company so eas sily ; 
for hadst thou remained in Paris, lad, 
we had most probably never met 
again.” 

*¢ Ainsi je suis bien tombé,” General, 
said I, punning upon my accident. 

He laughed hearti ily, less I sup- 
pose at the jest, which was a poor 
one, than at the cool impudence with 
which I uttered it; and then turning to 
one of the staff, said— 

**T spoke to Berthollet about this boy 
already—see that they take him in the 
9th. I say, my lad, what’s thy name ?” 

‘*Tiernay, sir.” 

Ay, to be sure, Tiernay. Well, 
Tiernay, thou shalt be a hussar, my 
man. See that [ get no disgrace by 
the appointment. 

I kissed his hand fervently, aud the 
staff rode forward, leaving me the hap- 
piest heart that beat in all that crowd- 
ed host. 
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Ir the guide, who is to lead us ona 
long and devious track, stops at every 
by-way, following out onh path that 
scems to invite a ramble or suggest a 
halt, we naturally might feel distrust- 
ful of his safe conduct, and uneasy at 
the prospect of the road before us. In 
the same way may the reader be dis- 
posed to fear that he who descends to 
slight and trivial circumstances, will 
scarcely have time for events which 
ought to oc cupy a wider space in his 
reminiscences ; and for this reason I 
am bound to apologise for the seeming 
transgression of my last chapter. Most 
true it is, that were I to relate the en- 
tire of my life with a similar diffuse- 
ness, my memoir would extend toa 
length tar beyond what I intend it 
to occupy. Such, however, is very 
remote from my thoughts. I have 


dwelt with, perhaps, something of 


prolixity upon the soldier-life and cha- 
racteristics of a past day, because I 
shall yet have to spe ak of changes, 
without which the contrast would be 
inappreciable ; but I have also laid 
stress upon an incident trivial in itself, 
because it formed an event in my own 
fortunes. It was thus, in fact, that 
I became a soldier. 

Now, the man who carries a musket 
in the ranks, may very reasonably be 
deemed but a small ingredient of the 
mass that forms an army ; and in our 
day his thoughts, hopes, fears, and 
ambitions are probably as unknown 


and uncared for, as the precise spot of 


earth that yielded the ore from which 
his own weapon was smelted. This is 
not only reasonable, but it is right. In 
the time of which I am _ now speaking 
° * rT . - 
it was far otherwise. ‘The Republic, in 
extinguishing a class had elevated the 
individual; and now each, in what- 


ever station he occupied, felt himself 


qualified to entertain opinions and 
express sentiments, which, because 
they were his own, he presumed them 
to be national. The idlers of the 
streets discussed the deepest questions 

olitics ; the soldiers talked of war 
with all the presumption of consummate 
generalship. The great operations of a 
campaign, and the various qualities of 
different commanders, were the daily 
subjects of dispute in the camp. Upon 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A PASSING ACQUAINTANCE, 


one topic only were all agreed; and 
there, indeed, our unanimity repaid 
all previous discordance. We : deemed 
France the only civilised nation of the 
globe, and reckoned that pe ople thrice 
hs appy w ho, by any contingency of for- 
tune, engaged our sympathy, or pro- 
cured the distinction’ of our presence 
in arms. We were the heaven-born 
disseminators of freedom throughout 
Europe ; the sworn enemies of kingly 
domination ; and the missionaries of 
a political creed, which was not alone 
to ennoble mankind, but to render its 
condition eminently happy and pros- 
perous. 

There could not be an easier lesson 
to learn than this, and particularly 
when dinned into your ears all day, 
and from every rank and grade around 
you. It was the programme of every 
message from the Directory; it was 
the opening of every general order 
from the General; it was the table- 
talk at your mess. The burthen of 
every song, the title of every mili- 
tary ‘march performe xd by the regimen- 
tal band, recalled it, even the riding- 
master, as he followed the recruit 
around the weary circle, whip in hand, 
mingled the orders he uttered with 
apposite axioms upon Republican 
grandeur. How I think I hear it still, 
as the grim old quartermaster-ser- 


jeant, with his Alsatian accent and 


deep-toned voice, would call out— 

** Elbows back!—wrist lower and free 
from the side—free, I say, as every 
citizen of agreat Republic!—head erect, 
as a Frenchman has a right to carry 
it!—chest full out, like one who can 
breathe the air of Heaven, and ask no 
leave from king or despot!—down with 
your heel, sir; think that you crush 
a tyrant beneath it!” 

Such and such like were the run- 
ning commentaries on equitation, 
till often I forgot whether the les- 
son had more concern with a seat 
on horseback or the great cause of 
monarchy throughout Europe. I sup- 
pose, to use a popular phrase of our 
own day, ‘‘ the system worked well;’ 

certainly the spirit of the army was 
unquestionable From the grim old 
veteran, with snow-white moustache, 
to the beardless boy, there was but one 
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hope and wish—the glory of France. 
How they understood that glory, or in 
what it essentially consisted, is another 
and very different question. 

Enrolled as a soldier in the ninth 
regiment of Hussars, I accompanied 
that corps to Nancy, where, at that 
time, a large cavalry school was formed, 
and where the recruits from the diffe- 
rent regiments were trained and 
managed before being sent forward 
to their destination. 

A taste for equitation, and a certain 
_ for catching up the peculiar 
character of the ditlerent horses, at 
once distinguished me in the riding 
school, and I was at last adopted by 
the riding-master of the regiment as a 
kind of aide to him in his walk. When 
I thus became a bold and skilful horse- 
man, my proficiency interfered with 
my promotion, for instead of accom- 
panying my regiment I was detained 
at Nancy, and attached to the perma- 
nent staff of the cavalry school there. 

At first I asked for nothing better. 
It was a life of continued pleasure and 
excitement, and while I daily acquired 
knowledge of a subject which interested 
me deeply, I grew tall and strong of 
limb, and with that readiness in danger, 
and that cool collectedness in moments 
of difficulty, that are so admirably 
taught by the accidents and mischances 
of a cavalry riding-school. 

The most vicious and unmanage- 
able beasts from the Limousin were 
often sent to us; and when any one 
of these was deemed peculiarly un- 
tractable, ‘‘ Give him to Tiernay,” was 
the last appeal, before abandoning him 
as hopeless. I’m certain I owe much of 
the formation of my character to my life 
at this period, and that my love of adven- 
ture, my taste for excitement, my ob- 
stinate resolution to conquer a diffi- 
culty, my inflexible perseverance when 
thwarted, and my eager anxiety for 
praise, were all picked up amid the 
sawdust and tan of the riding-schooi. 
How long I might have continued 
satisfied with such triumphs, and con- 
tent to be the wonder of the freshly- 
joined conscripts, I know not, when 
accident, or something very like it, 
decided the question. 

It was a calm, delicious evening in 
April, in the year after I had entered 
the school, that I was strolling alone 
on the old fortified wall, which, once 
a strong redoubt, was the favourite 
walk of the good citizens of Nancy. 
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I was somewhat tired with the fatigues 
of the day, and sat down to rest under 
one of the acacia trees, whose delicious 
blossom was already scenting the air. 
The night was still and noiseless; not 
a man moved along the wall; the hum 
of the city was gradually subsiding, 
and the lights in the cottages over the 
plain told that the labourer was turn- 
ing homeward from his toil. It was 
an hour to invite calm thoughts, and 
so I fell a dreaming over the tranquil 
pleasures of a peasant’s life, and the 
unruffled peace of an existence passed 
amid scenes that were endeared by 
years of intimacy. ‘ How happily,” 
thought I, “time must steal on in 
these quiet spots, where the strife and 
struggle of war are unknown, and 
even the sounds of conflict never 
reach.” Suddenly my musings were 
broken in upon by hearing the mea- 
sured tramp of cavalry, as at a walk, 
a long column wound their way along 
the zig-zag approaches, which by 
many a redoubt and fosse, over many a 
draw-bridge, and beneath many a 
strong arch, led to the gates of Nancy. 
The loud, sharp call of a trumpet was 
soon heard, and, after a brief parley, 
the massive gates of the fortress were 
opened for the troops to enter. From 
the position I occupied exactly over 
the gate, I could not only see the long, 
dark line of armed men as they passed, 
but also hear the colloquy which took 
place as they entered. 

«© What regiment ?” 

‘* Detachments of the 12th Dragoons 
and the 22nd Chasseurs-a-Cheval.” 

‘* Where from ?” 

** Valence.” 

‘* Where to ?” 

*«* The army of the Rhine.” 

‘* Pass on !” 

And with the words the ringing 
sound of the iron-shod horses was 
heard beneath the vaulted entrance. 
As they issued from beneath the long 
deep arch, the men were formed 
in line along two sides of a wide 
‘¢ Place” inside the walls, where, with 
that despatch that habit teaches, the 
billets were speedily distributed, and 
the parties “told off” in squads for 
different parts of the city. The force 
seemed a considerable one, and with 
all the celerity they could employ, the 
billeting occupied a long time. As 
I watched the groups moving off, I 
heard the direction given to one party, 
** Cavalry School—Rue de Lorraine.” 
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The young officer who commanded 
the group took a direetion exactly the 
reverse of the right one; and hasten- 
ing down from the rampart, I at once 
overtook them, and explained the 
mistake. I offered them my guidance 
to the place, which being willingly 
accepted, I walked along at their side. 

Chatting as we went, I heard that 
the dragoons were hastily withdrawn 
from the La Vendée to form part of 
the force under General Hoche. ‘The 
young sous-lieutenant, a mere hoy of 
my own age, had already served in two 
campaigns in Holland and the south 
of France; had been wounded in the 
Loire, and received his grade of officer 
at the hands of Hoche himself on the 
field of battle. 

He could speak of no other name— 
Hoche was the hero of all his thoughts 
—his gallantr y> his daring, his militar y 
knowlec lee, his coolness in danger, his 
impetuosity in attack, his personal 
amiability, the mild gentleness of his 
manner, were themes the young soldier 
loved to dwell on ; and however pressed 
by me to talk of war and its chances, 
he inevitably came back to the one 
loved theme—his general.” 

When the men were safely housed 


for the night, I invited my new friend 


to my own quarters, where, having 
provided the best entertainment I 
could afford, we passed more than half 
the night in chatting. There was 
nothing above mediocrity in the look 
or manner of the youth ; his descrip- 
tions of what he had seen were un- 
marked by anything glowing or pic- 
turesque; his observations did not 
evince either a quick or a reflective 
mind, and yet, over this mass of com- 
monplace, enthusiasm for his leader 
had shed a rich glow, like a gorgeous 
sunlight on a landscape, that made all 
beneath it seem brilliant and splendid. 

‘* And now,” said he, after an ac- 
count of the last action he had seen, 
‘and now, enough of myself; let's 
talk of thee. W here hast thou been ? ?” 

“Here!” said I, with asigh, and ina 
voice that shame had almost made in- 
audible ; ‘Here, here, at Nancy.’ 

** Not always here ?” 

«‘ Just so. Always here.” 

«* And what doing, mon cher. Thou 
art not one of the “Municipal Guard, 
surel 

: Xe," said I, smiling sadly; “I 
belong to the § Ecole d’Equitation.’” 

* Ah, that’s it,” said he, in some- 
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what of confusion; ‘* Ialways thought 
they selected old serjeants en retraite, 
worn out veterans, and wounded fel- 
lows, for riding-school duty.” 

** Most of ours are such,” said I, my 
shame increasing at every word—* but 
somehow they chose me also, and I had 
no will in the matter. "i 

**No will in the matter, parbleu! 
and why not? Every man in France 
has a right to meet the enemy in the 
field. ‘Thou art a soldier, a hussar 
of the 9th, a brave and gallant corps, 
and art to be told, that thy comrades 
have the road to fame and honour open 
to them; whilst thou art to mope 
away life like an invalided drummer ? 
It is too gross an indignity, my boy, 
and must not be borne. Away with 
you to-morrow at day-break to the 
‘Etat Major,’ ask to see the Com- 
mandant. You're in luck, too, for our 
colonel is with him now, and he is 
sure to back your request. Say that 
you served in the school to oblige 
your superiors ; but that you cannot 
see all chances of distinction lost to 
you for ever, by remaining there. 
They’ ve given you no grade yet, I 
see, continued he, looking at my 
arm. 

‘‘None; I am still a private.” 

** And J a sous-lieutenant, just be- 
cause I have been where powder was 
flashing ! You can ride well, of course?” 

‘*T defy the wildest Limousin to 
shake me in my saddle.” 

*¢ And, as a swordman, what are 
you ?” 

‘«* Gros Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

* Ah, true! you have Gros 5 ol 
here ; the best ‘sabreur’ in France! 
And here youare—a horseman, and one 
of Gros Jean’s ‘ eléves "—rotting away 
life in Nancy! Have you any friends 
in the service ?” 

** Not one.” 

‘* Not one! Nor relations, nor con- 
nexions?” 

‘*None. I am Irish by descent. 
My family are only French by one 
generation.” 

‘Trish? Ah! that’s lucky too,” said 
he. ‘Our colonel is an Irishman. 
His name is Mahon. You're certain of 
getting your leave now. I'll present 
you to him to-morrow. We are to 
halt two days here, and before that is 
over, I hope you'll have made your last 
caracole in theriding-school of Nancy.” 

* But remember,” cried 1, “that 
although Irish by family, I have never 

D 
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been there. I know nothing of either 
the people or the language; and do 
not present me to the general as his 
countryman.” 

“T'll call you by your name, as a 
soldier of the 9th Hussars; and leave 
you to make out your claim as coun 
trymen, if you please, together. 


(July, 


This course was now agreed upon, 
and after some further talking, my 
friend, refusing all my offers of a bed, 
coolly wrapped his cloak about him, 
and, with his head on the table, fell 
fast aslee ‘Ds long before I had ceased 
thinking over his stories and his ad- 
ventures in camp and battle-field. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


“TR 


My duties in the riding-scho | 
always over before mid-day, and as 
noou was the hour appointed by the 
young lieutenant to present me to his 
colonel, I was ready by that time, and 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. I had 
done my best to smarten up my uni- 
form, and make all my accoutremeuts 
bright and glistening. My scabbard 
was polished like silver, the steel front 
of my shako shone like a mirror, and 
the tinsel lace of my jacket had under- 
gone a process of se ‘rubbing and clean- 
ing that threatened its very existence. 
My smooth chin and beardless upper 
lip, however, gave me a de; gree of dis- 
tress, that all other deficiencies failed 
to inflict: I can dare to say, that no 
medieval gentleman's bald spot ever 
cost him one-half the misery, as did 
my lack of moustache occasion me: 
«* A hussar without beard, as well with- 
out spurs or sabretasche ;” a tambour 
major without his staff, a cavalry 
charger without a tail, couldn’t be more 
ridiculous: and there was that old ser- 
jeant of the riding-school, ‘ 'Tron- 
chon,” with a beard that might have 
made a mattrass! 
this world are unequally distributed ! 
thought I; still why might he not spi ure 
me alittle—a very ittle w ould suflice— 
just enough to give the “air hussar” to 
my countenance. He's an excellent 
creature ; the kindest old fellow in the 
“world. T'm certain he'd not refuse 
me ; to be sure the beard is a red one, 
and pretty much like bell-wire in con- 
sistence; no matter, better that than 
this girlish smooth chin I now wear. 

Tronchon was spelling out the Moni- 
teur’s account of the Italian campaign 
as I entered his room, and found it ex- 
cessively difficult to get back from the 
Alps and Appenines to the humble re- 

uest I preferred. 

*¢ Poor fellows,” muttered he, ‘‘ four 
battles in seven days, without stores 
of any kind, or rations—almost with. 


were 


How the goods of 


NCHON," 


out bread; and here comest thou, 
whining because thou hasn't a beard,.’’ 

«If I were not a hussar "—— 

* Bah!” said he, interrupting, ‘what 
of that? Where should’st thou have had 
thy baptism of blood, Art a child, 
nothing 

«*T shared my quarters last night 
with one, not older, Trone ic and he 
was an officer, and had seen many a 
battle-field.” 

‘¢T know that, too,” said the vete- 
ran, with an expression of impatience 

—‘‘that General Bonaparte will give 
every boy his ep: wile ttes, before an old 
and ‘tried soldier. 

‘Tt was not Bonaparte. It was”"—— 
**T care not who promoted the lad 
the system is just the same with them 
all. ‘It is no longer, ‘Where have you 
served ?—what have you seen?’ but, 
‘Can you read glibly?—can you write 
faster than speak ?—have you learned 
to take towns upon paper, and attack 
a breast-work with a rule and a pair 
of compasses !’ This is what they called 
‘lagénie’‘lagénie!’—ha! ha! ha!” cried 
he, laughing hearti ily; ‘¢ that’s the name 
old women used to give the devil when 

I was a boy.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty I 
could get him back from these disagree- 
able reminiscences to the object of my 
visit, and, even then, [could hardly per- 
suade him that I was serious in asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayer of 
my petition being once understood, he 
discussed the project gravely enough ; 
but to my surprise he was far more 
struck by the absurd figure he should 
cut with his diminished mane, than I 
with my mock moustache. 

«There’s not a child in Nancy won’t 
laugh at me—they'll ery, ‘ There e goes 
old Tronchon—he’s like Kleber’s char- 
ger, which the German cut the tail off 
to make a shako plume!’” 

I assured him that he might as well 
pretend to miss one tree in the forest 


boy ? 
more.” 
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of “ Fontainebleu "—that after fur- 
nishing a squadron like myself, his 
would be still the first beard in the 
Republic; and at last he yielded, and 
gave In, 

Never did a little damsel of the 
nursery array her doll with more de- 
lighted looks, and gaze upon her han- 
dywork w ith more self-satisfaction, than 
did old Tronchon survey me, as, with 
the aid of a little gum, he decorated 
my lip with a stiff line of his iron red 
beard. 

«‘Diantre!” cried he, in ecstacy, 
‘‘if thou ben’t something like a man 
after all. Who would have thought 
it would have made such a change? 
Thou might pass for one that saw real 
smoke and real fire, any day, lad. 
Ay! thou hast another look in thine 
eye, and another way to carry thy head, 
now! Trust me, thou’'lt look a different 
fellow on the left of the squadron.” 

I began to think so too, as I looked 
at myself in the small triangle of a 
looking-glass, which decorated Tron- 
chon’s wall, under a picture of Keller- 
man, his first captain. J fancied that 
the improvement was most decided. 
I thought that, bating a little over 
ferocity, a something verging upon 
the cruel, I was about as perfect a 
type of the hussar as need be. My 
jacket seemed to fit tighter—my pe- 
lisse hung more jauntily—my shako 
sat more saucily on one side of my 
head—my sabre banged more proudly 
against my boot—my very spurs jangled 
with a pleasanter music—andall because 
a little hair bristled over my lip, and 
curled in two spiral flourishes across 
my cheek! I longed to see the effect 
of my changed appearance, as I walked 
down the ‘* Place Carriére,” or saun- 
tered into the café where my comrades 
used to assemble. What will Mada- 
moiselle Josephine say, thought I, as I 
ask for my “petit vérre,” caressing my 
moustache thus! Not a doubt of it, 
what a fan is to a woman, a beard is to 
a soldier !—a something to fill up the 
pauses in conversation, by blandly 
smoothing with the finger, or fiercely 
curling at the point ! 

‘* And so thou art going to ask for thy 
grade, Maurice?” broke in Tronchon, 
after a long silence. 

‘Not at all. 1am about to petition 
for employment upon active service. I 
don’t seek promotion till I have de- 
served it.” 


‘** Better still, lad. I was eight 
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years myself in the ranks before they 
gave me the stripe on my arm. Par- 
bleu! the Germans had given me some 
three or four with the sabre before that 
time.’ 

‘‘Do you think they'll refuse me, 
Tronchon ?” 

*«* Not if thou go the right way about 
it, lad. Thou mustn't fancy it’s like ask- 
ing leave from the captain to spend the 
evening in a Guinguette, or to go to the 
play with thy sweetheart. No, no, boy. 
It must be done ‘en regle.’ Thou'lt 
have to wait on the general at his 
— at four o ‘clock, when he ‘ re- 
ceives,’ as they call it. Thou'lt be 
there, mayhap, an hour, ay, two or 
three belike, and after all, perhaps, 
won't see him that day at all! I was a 
week trying to catch Kellerman, and, 
at last, he only spoke to me going 
down stairs with his staff. 

*¢* Eh, Tronchon, another bullet in 
thy old carcass; want a furlough to 
get strong again, eh?’ 

*¢* No, colonel; all sound this time. 
I want to be a serjeant—I'm twelve 
years and four months corporal.’ 

‘<< Slow work, too,’ said he, laughing, 

‘ain’t it, Charles?’ and he pinched one 
of his young officers by the cheek. ‘Let 
old Tronchon have his grade; and I 
say, my good fellow,’ said he to me, 
‘don’t come plaguing me any more 
about promotion, till I'm General of 
Division. You hear that?’ 

“« Well, he’s got his step since ; but 
I never teased him after.” 

«* And why so, Tronchon ?” said I. 

*¢T'll tell thee, lad,” whispered he, in 
a low, confidential tone, a; if imparting 
a secret well worththebcaring. ‘They 
can find fellows every day fit for lieu- 
tenants and chefs d’escadron. Parbleu! 
they meet with them in every café, in 
every ‘ billiard’ youenter; but a Ser- 
jeant! Maurice, one that drills his 
men on parade—can dress them like a 
wall—see that every kit is well packed, 
and every cartouch well filled—who 
knows every soul in his company as 
he knows the buckles of his own sword- 
belt—that’s what one should not chance 
upon, in haste. It’s easy enough to 
maneuvre the men, Maurice; but to 
make them, boy, to fashion the fellows 
so that they be like the pieces of a 
great machine, that’s the real labour— 
that’s soldiering, indeed.” 

** And you say I must write a pe- 
tition, Tronchon?” said I, more: anx- 
ious to bring him back to my own 
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affairs, than listen to these specu- 
lations of his. How shall I do it ?” 

«*Sit down there, lad, and I'll tell 
thee. I've done the thing some scores 
of times, and know the words as well 
as I once knew my ‘ Pater.’ Parbleu, 
I often wish I could remember that 
now, just to keep me from gloomy 
thoughts when I sit alone of an even- 
ing.” 

It was not a little to his astonish- 
ment, but still more to his delight, 
that I ‘told the poor fellow I could 
to refresh his memory, knowing, 

did, every word of the litanies by 
Beart and, accordingly, it was agreed 
on that I should impart religious in- 
struction, in exchange for the secular 
knowledge he was conferring upon me. 

**As for the petition,” said Tron- 
chon, seating himself opposite to me 
at the table, ‘‘it is soon done; for 
mark me, lad, these things must always 
be short; if thou be long-winded, 
they put thee away, and tell some of the 
clerks to look after thee—and there's 
an end of it. ‘*Be brief, therefore, 
and next — be legible — write in a 
good, large round hand; just as, 
if thou wert speaking, thou wouldst 
talk with a fine, clear, distinct 
voice. Well then, begin thus:— 
‘Republic of France, one and _ in- 
vineible!’ Make a flourish round that, 
lad, as if it came freely from the pen, 
When a man writes—‘ France!’ he 
should do it as he whirls his sabre 
round his head inacharge! Ay, just =.” 

“Tm ready, Tronchon, go on. 

*©*¢Mon General!’ Nay, nay — 
General mustn’t be as large as France 
—yes, that’s better. ‘The under- 
signed, whose certificates of service 
and conduct are herewith enclosed.’ 
Stay, stop a moment, Tronchon; don’t 
forget that I have got neither one or 
t’iother. No matter; Ill make thee 
out both. Where was I ?—Ay, ‘ here- 
with enclosed ; and whose wounds, as 
the accompanying report will show—"’ 

‘© Wounds! I never received one.” 

© No matter, I'll—eh—what? Feu 
d’ enfer! how stupid Iam! What have 
I been thinking of? Why, boy, it was 
a sick- furlough. I was about to ask for ; 
the only kind of petition I have ever 
had to write in a life long.” 

“And J am asking for active ser- 
vice.” 

“Ha! That came without asking 
fur in my Case,’ 


«Then what’s to be done, T ronchon? 
—clearly this wont do!” 

He nodded sententiously an assent, 
and, after a moment's rumination, 
said— 

*¢ Tt strikes me, lad, there can be no 
need of begging for that which usually 
comes unlooked for; but if thou don’t 
choose to wait for thy billet for t’other 
world, but must go and seek it, the 
best way will be to up and tell the 
general as much,” 

‘*That was exactly my intention.” 

“If he asks thee ‘Cans't ride?’ 
just say, ‘Old Tronchon taught me ;’ 
he'll be one of the young hands, indeed, 
if he don't know that name! And 
mind, lad, have no whims or caprices 
about whatever service he names thee 
for, even were’t the infantry itself! It’s 
a hard word, that! I know it well! 
but a man must make up his mind for 
anything and everything. Wear any 
coat, go anywhere, face any enemy 
thou'rt ordered, and have none of those 
new-fangled notions about this general, 
or that army. Be a good soldier, and 
a good comrade. Share thy kit and 
thy purse to the last sous, for it will not 
only be generous in thee, but that so 
long as thou hoardest not, thou'lt never 
be over eager for pillage. Mind these 
things, and with a stout heart and 
a sharp sabre, Maurice, ‘tu ira loin.’ 
Yes, I tell thee again, Jad, ‘tu ira 
loin.’” 

I give these three words as he said 
them, for they have rung in my ears 
throughout all my life long. In mo- 
ments of gre tified ambition, in the 
glorious triumph of success, they have 
sounded to me like the confirmed pre- 
dictions of one who foresaw my eleva- 
tion, in less prosperous hours. When 
fortune has looked dark and louring, 
they have been my comforter and sup- 
port, telling me not to be downcast 
or depressed, that the season of sad- 
ness would soon pass away, and the 
road to fame and honour again open 
before me. 

“You really think so, Tronchon ? 
You think that I shall be something 
yet 2” 

**¢Tu ira loin,’ I say,” repeated he 
emphatically, and with the air of an 
oracle who would not suffer further 
interrogation. I therefore shook his 
hand cordially, and set out to pay my 

visit to the general. 
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Modern State Trials. 


MODERN STATE TRIALS.” 


Tins is one of those books which it 
puzzles a reviewer to deal with. It 
contains a num r of trials connected 
with state offences, or which, on one 
account or other, occupied a large 
share of public attention at the time of 
their occurrence. It is not very éasy 
to give a definition of the word state 
trials ; at least the editors of the col- 
lections published under that name 
have included in their books numerous 
cases unconnected with political of- 
fences ; we might find among them ju- 
dicial investigations of private murders, 


of violence to females, of witchcraft, of 


perjury, bror ight ti vether on no very 
intelligible prine iple. There seems no 
reason why the Recorder of Macclesfield 
should not follow the example set him 
by Emlyn and Hargrave ; and he has 
accordingly not hesitated to introduce 
in the same volume, which contains the 
trials of Frost and O’Brien for high 
treason, and of O'Connell for conspi- 
racy, reports of proceedings against 
Lord Cardigan for a duel, and “Lord 
Stirling for forgery. We quarrel not 
with the title of the book, as it might 
not be easy to suggest one with any 
nearer approach to accuracy. Inde ed, 
there seems little object in affecting 
any precision in such a matter; and 
Mr. Townsend ought, perhaps, to have 
been satisfied to give his book some 
such title as ** Criminal Trials.” The 
trials, of which reports are given in 
these volumes, are those of Frost, Ox- 
ford, and O'Brien, for high treason ; 
of O'Connell for conspiracy; of Hun- 
= and others for murder and con- 
racy ; of Stuart, Courvoisier, and 
Me N: aughten for murder; 
Cardigan for shooting in a duel; 
Alexander 
Stirling, for forgery ; of Lord Coch- 
rane for conspiracy ; of Wakefield for 
conspiracy and abduction; of Wil- 
liams for a libel on the Durham 
clergy ; of Pinney, mayor of Bristol, 
for neglect of duty ; and of Moxon for 
blasphemy ; fiftec n trials in all, every 
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one of which has some such peculiar 
feature of interest as well deserves 
preservation. ‘‘In making a selec- 
tion,” Mr. ‘Townsend says, he “ has 
endeavoured to preserve a faithful, 
but abridged report of such legal pro- 
ceedings as would be most likely to 
command the attention of all members 
of the community, and to be read by 
them with pleasure and profit.” The 
difficulty, however, of such a work is 
not the selection of the particular 
trials, but, as some process of abridg- 
ment is necessary, to determine on : 
what principle that abridgment is to 
be made. ‘The topics of most interest 
to a professional student are not those 
which engage public attention most. 
And again, those which engage public 
attention most at the time of the oc- 
currence, are often those which have 
little bearing on the real question of 
the guilt or innocence of the party. 
Frost’s trial, for instance, was of more 
value in a professional man’s estimate, 
for the questions conrected with the 
Crown's right of challenge, and the 
grounds on which it was argued, 
and the decision of the judges upon 
the time at which it was necessary to 
furnish the prisoner with a list of the 
witnesses, than for any of the after inci- 
dents of the trial. “Yet these after. 
incidents are presented in full detail, 
especially when any personal repartee 
occurs between counsel, The play of 
words, uttered and forgotten, and de- 
serving of nothing but instant oblivion, 
is thus sought to be given perma- 
nence and importance, while all that 
requires more severe attention of mind 
is passed over, as-not of a sufficiently 
popular character. We fear that Mr. 
Winateed has attempted things in- 
compatible—a book useful, really use- 
ful to the student, and a book pleasant 
to glance over, the ornament for a few 
days or weeks of the drawing-room 
or ‘library -table, till some newer book 
occupy its place. In one respect, how- 
ever, the book asserts a claim to high 
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consideration ; and this gives it a great 
and enduring value :— 


“« In the extracts here given from some of 
the most celebrated speeches of modern days, 
the editor has also had the great advantage 
of the last corrections of the speakers them- 
selves, and has thus been enabled to preserve 
the ipsissima verba, by which minds were 
captivated and verdicts won ; those treasures 
of oratory which would have gladdened the 
old age of Erskine, could he have seen how 
his talisman had been passed from hand to 
hand, and the mantle of his inspiration 
caught. The vivid appeals of Whiteside, 
the magnificent defence of Cockburn, the 
persuasive imagery of Talfourd, will exist 
QS xripara és aici, trophies of forensic elo- 
quence, beacon lights it may be, in the 
midst of that prosaic mistiness which has 
begun to creep around our courts. In an 
age which abjures imagination, few figures 
are now prized save those of the counting- 
house !” 


That the reports of their speeches 
should be revised by eminent men is, 
no doubt, most desirable. Still we 
think that, even after this, it would be 
well that some process of mere abridg- 
ment should be adopted—unothing in- 
troduced by the editor—nothing of 
substance, or even of vivid or pec vuliar 
turns of language omitted. There 
is, necessarily perhaps, in all spoken 
language, and particularly in the lan- 
guage of the Bar, as distinguished from 
that of Parliament and places of pub- 
lic business, an amplitude and redun- 
dancy of phrase that could be trimmed 
away with great advantage — words 
that we have no doubt were uttered, 
but which, with the unnumbered spe- 
‘cimens we have of forensic oratory, 
might be safely lett to the imagina- 
tion as the common property of all the 
learned brethren of the mystery, and, 
in some day, from which, however, we 
are probably some half-century dis- 
tant, to be numbered as among the 
pomps and vanities which are alto- 
gether to be eschewed. 

Mr. Townsend marks emphatically 
the favourable contrast between the 
state trials of our days and all that 
have preceded them :— 


“ The humanising influence of a century’s 
civilisation has not been poured in vain upon 
our courts, every part of which, whether we 
regard the judges, counsel, or jurors, seems 
radiant with justice in mercy. 

“ We are wiser than our forefathers, for 
we are more humane, and the judgments of 
the Bench command universal assent, since 
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who can doubt its anxiety to be just? In 
comparison with the calm intelligence and 
serene urbanity of C. J. Tindal, even the 
demeanour of Holt, with his sharp ‘ Sirrah’ 
to the prisoner, and ‘ Look ye, sirs,’ to coun- 
sel, looks harsh and austere. The techni- 
calities and bald language of Sir Bartho- 
lomew Shower appear still more unfavour- 
able to those who have read the legal ar- 
guments and impassioned addresses of Sir 
F. Pollock and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. There 
occurs now no unseemly wrangling with the 
Bar, no caustic and misplaced reviling of a 
prisoner—such an incident would be deemed 
too strange for fiction—no ‘ hard words or 
hanging,’ the last only on occasions of rare 
necessity, for there is no judge like Page. 
Whether in reference to the profound ability 
of the venerable magistrates who presided— 
one is still happily preserved to grace and 
dignify and inform the profession—or to the 
acuteness and eloquence of the counsel who 
prosecuted and defended—to the clear ar- 
rangement of proofs—to the arguments on 
points of law, or to the equable attention of 
the jury, who, in their anxiety for the truth, 
never betrayed, during an investigation of 
eight days, impatience or weariness; the 
lawyer, who rejoices in the honour of the 
gown, may point with proud satisfaction to 
the trial of John Frost under the special 
commission at Monmouth, which distin- 
guished the close of 1839 and the first week 
of 1840. Rarely has there occurred a more 
grave case for solemn judicial inquiry. It 
scarcely seemed credible, at a time of pro- 
found peace, when work was abundant, and 
wages high, and provisions plentiful, that 
thousands of workmen, chiefly miners, shou'd 
have been assembled on the hills above New- 
port on a Sunday night in November, ac- 
cording to previous concert, many of them 
armed with guns and pikes, to make a mid- 
night attack on a peaceable town. It 
sounded more like a romance than a chapter 
of domestic history; and resembled rather 
the irruption of Indian savages upon the 
wigwams of some unoffending settlers, than 
the assemblage of fellow-countrymen. But 
for the tempestuousness of the night, which 
delayed the meeting of the three separate 
bands, commanded by Frost, Zachariah Wil- 
liams, and Jones the watchmaker of Ponty- 
pool, who had undertaken to collect 10,000 
men, the inhabitants of Newport would have 
been surprised in their sleep, and been ex- 
posed to the fury and excesses of an un- 
disciplined multitude. The largest portion 
of these lawless marauders, under the guid- 
ance of Frost, arrived in the suburbs be- 
tween eight and nine on Monday morning, 
Nov. 4, 5,000 in number, and attacked the 
little inn, in which a small detachment of 
the Queen’s troops, under Lieutenant Grey, 
thirty in all, were drawn up. Taught by 
the disasters of Bristol, the troops entered 
into no parleying, no waving of caps, no 
shaking of hands with the mob. ‘Thrusts 
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with pikes and firing on the one side, volleys 
of fire-arms at the word of command on the 
other, brought the conflict between lawful 
authority and rabble rule to a crisis at once. 
In ten minutes all was over. By the dis- 
cipline of a mere handful of soldiers, ju- 
diciously posted and well commanded, the 
blind fury of thousands of brave men was 
forthwith subdued, and they fled in a wild 
panic. But the punishment of these giddy 
rioters was severe. Not less than thirty are 
computed to have perished. Many of the 
slain were carried off, and twelve bodies were 
left at the threshold of the inn. Slain for 
what object ? The poor, ignerant, misguided 
working-classes could not themselves tell. 
They had been marched, without any definite 
design, to gratify the turbulent fancies and 
factious vanity of Frost and his brother 
Chartists, to show their physical strength, 
and commence a rebellion for that high- 
sounding term the Charter, of the precise 
meaning of which they had no clear con- 
ception. Some vague, dim notion of im- 
proving their state, coercing property, and 
getting money without work, and the re- 
liance upon empty promises at trades-unions 
and lodge-meetings, in the absence of real 
grievances, seem to have urged them on.” 


The hopelessness of this insurrection 
formed the chief topic of defence with 
Frost’s counsel. They argued, from 
the seeming impossibility of success, 
that it was impossible the attempt 
should have been contemplated; and 
efforts were made to eal down the 
testimony in detail. To resist the evi- 
dence by which notorious facts were 
proved, can seldom be successful with 
the plain-minded intelligence ofa jury ; 
a more plausible alternative was re- 
lied on, when counsel struggled to 
exhibit, supposing the facts proved, 
that Frost’s object in appearing in 
arms was not to seize the town of New- 
port, making this the beginning of a 
general rebellion, which would be high 
treason, but, by the display of physical 
force, to effect the amelioration of the 
condition of the Chartist prisoners in 
Monmouth gaol, which would be but 
a misdemeanor. Chief Justice Tindal, 
‘stating to the jury the distinction on 
which the case turned, cautiously 
avoided intimating to them any ex- 
pression of his opinion whether the in- 
surrection contemplated objects of a 
general or a particular nature. So 
studiously did the presiding judge 
avoid giving the slightest aid to the 
jury in ‘that which was their peculiar 
province and duty, that an unfounded 
Impression was created that he was 
‘dissatisfied with the verdict :— 
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“This trial (says Mr. Townsend) also 
must have furnished an excellent text, on 
which to strengthen their minds and soften 
their hearts. It was a noble spectacle to 
witness the calm, grave stillness which per- 
vaded the Court, its gentle patience and dig- 
nified repose, in striking contrast to the fierce 
passions that raged without the walls. De- 
tachments of troops were then scouring the 
hills, as a fresh rising of the masses had 
been apprehended ; yet day by day the stead- 
fast course of justice pursued its even path 
with all the appearance and reality of perfect 
unruffled security. The master-spirit, who 
had caused such irreparable mischief, stood 
at the bar for his deliverance, and knew that 
he should not suffer from the general excite- 
ment. His crime was rather softened than 
exaggerated in the temperate speeches of 
counsel for the prosecution, and he met with 
a courteous forbearance from the Court, 
which he could not himself have shown. A 
stranger would not have surmised his guilt 
from the manner in which his name was 
mentioned, and the courtesy with which he 
was addressed. Monsieur Cottu alone, who 
had studied our criminal proceedings, might 
have guessed the grave nature of the accu- 
sation from this very absence of reproach 
and contumely. But the full, disimpas- 
sioned, and impartial consideration given to 
his case, the complete conviction impressed 
into the minds of all that justice had been 
done in mercy, wrought a salutary and per- 
ceptible effect on the lower orders, The 
most unruly bowed their heads in subjection 
to the supremacy of the law, so well vindi- 
cated to their understandings and commend- 
ed to their feelings, and that portion of the 
kingdom has since been at peace.” 


The trial of Oxford for shooting at 
the Queen is well given. The defence 
relied on was insanity ; and there can be 
little doubt that Oxford was scarcely of 
sufficiently sound mind to distinguish 
between right and wrong. The evi- 
dence for the Crown, also, failed to 
establish the fact charged in the in- 
dictment, that the pistol which he 
fired at the Queen was loaded with 
ball; and his counsel contended that 
the special verdict which the jury 
gave—‘ We find the prisoner, Edward 
Oxford, guilty of discharging the con- 
tents of two pistols ; but w hether they 
were loaded with ball has not been 
satisfactorily proved tous, he being of 
unsound mind at the time”—was equi- 
valent to an acquittal; they certainly 
did not amount to a conviction. But 
this verdict was not received ; and 
after some consultation, a verdict of 
‘not guilty, on the ground of in- 


sanity,” was the form finally adopted. 
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This case was the occasion of favour- 
ably introducing to the public Mr. 
Sidney Taylor, who conducted the de- 
fence, and who had some few years 
before succeeded, in the Roscommon 
Peerage case, in establishing a claim 
to the title against what at first 
seemed insuperable difficulties. Mr. 
Taylor had, for many years, written 
with great earnestness and power 
against the severity of the criminal 
law of England; and the changes to a 
milder system were, in a great degree, 
attributable to the influence on public 
opinion which his writings had. The 
medical evidence in Oxford's case, on 
which the defence mainly rested, is 
given here at length, and is well worth 
preserving — as certainly this and 
M‘Naughten’s case carried the defence, 
on the ground of insanity, farther than 
any previous judicial investigation had 
warranted ; and for a while the public 
mind was possessed with apprehen- 
sions for the consequences of any 
extension of irresponsibility, which 
have proved to have been groundless. 
With respect to the person of the 
Queen, it is strange that a love of no- 
toriety seems, after Oxford's case, to 
have led to attempts by some half- 
witted persons against her life. There 
does not seem to have been any con- 
nexion with political objects, or any 
object at all, but the strange passion 
for notoriety. About two years after 
Oxford's trial, John Francis, a youth 
of nineteen, fired at the Queen on 
Constitution-hill. As in the former 
ease, no bullet was found; but evi- 
dence of the sharp whizzing report 
with which the discharge was accom- 
panied, satisfied the jury that the 
weapon was loaded with some destruc- 
tive substance. In respect to the 
Queen’s own anxiety on the subject, 
his life was spared, and the sentence 
commuted to transportation for life :— 


“‘ Scarcely had the reprieve been granted, 
when a deformed stripling, William Bean, 
crooked in mind as in body, only seventeen, 
again presented his pistol at her Majesty, 
when going to the Chapel Royal. It was 
only loaded with. powder and wadding, for 
he had sufficient cunning not to put his life 
in peril. He was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for the misdemeanor, and 
Lord Abinger shrewdly remarked that whip- 
ping at the cart’s tail should be the fitting 
sentence in future. 

“The nuisance had become a national 
disgrace, and intolerable; some shameful 


punishment, suited to the character and eon- 
dition of such intrusive poltroons, was re- 
quired ; and Sir Robert Peel proposed a mea- 
sure better adapted to the offence than the 
high-sounding, but ineffectual charge of high 
treason, or attempt at treason. Under his 
auspicies was passed the salutary statute, 
5 & 6 Vict., ¢. 51, intituled, ‘An Act for 
the further Security and Protection of Her 
Majesty's person,’ and enacting, in the most 
comprehensive terms, that ‘ whosoever shall 
point any description of fire-arms at the 
(Queen, whether the same shall or shall not 
contain any explosive or destructive material, 
shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
liable to the same penalties as in convictions 
for simple larceny, and, in addition, shall be 
publicly or privately whipped, as often, and 
in such manner, as the Court shall direct, 
not exceeding thrice.’ The bill was passed 
with unanimous assent; and Lord John 
Russell remarked pointedly, that, ‘as the 
offence to be punished was the offence of 
base and degraded beings, a base and de- 
grading punishment was most fitly applied to 
it,’” 


The third trial in the selection is one 
of exceeding interest—it is that of 
Mr. Stuart, for killing Sir Alexander 
Boswell in a duel. The introductory 
remarks by which Mr. Townsend's 
abstract of this trial is prefaced, are 
well worth attention. The struggle 
between the letter of the law and the 
feelings of society, as existing in the 
minds of jurors, which prevented the 
letter of the law from being the rule 
of conduct to any one, is well exempli- 
fied by the production of many remark- 
able cases: ‘* During the long reign 
of George the Third, which compre- 
hended nearly sixty years, about 170 
duels are known to have been fought, 
and in those between sixty and seventy 
persons were slain.” We should think 
these statistics are very much under 
the mark. In Ireland, certainly, the 
numbers were vastly greater, or Sir 
Jonah Barrington is in error—is not 
that the civil word? But a more 
faithworthy witness, the author of 
*Treland Sixty Years Ago,” satisfies 
us that this, for almost any one coun- 
ty, would be much less than the num- 
ber of duels fought. In most cases 
there was no prosecution ; and where 
there were verdicts of conviction, 
there can be. little doubt that, though 
the verdict did not say it in words, it 
was in cases where the jury thought the 
duel was not a fair one, and that mur- 
der was actually perpetrated. Major 
Campbell was sentenced to death and 
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executed, for a duel Ireland. But in 
this case the antagonists met in the 
night time, and without seconds. The 
words of the dying man were the chief 
evidence against the survivor, and he 
denied the fairness of the duel. An- 
other case, worse in its character— 
where the survivor was convicted and 
executed—was one which was mani- 


fest assassination—where the forms of 


duelling could scarcely be said to be 
observed at all. In Lord Byron’s 
“ase, as we believe in all the cases tried 
by the House of Lords, the finding, 
under the most aggravated circum- 
stances, has been manslaughter, and 
the punishment but nominal. 

In 1794, an oflicer, who had been 
brought to a court-martial and dis- 


missed the service, told the colonel of 


his late regiment that he was a coward, 
a ruftian, and a scoundrel. The colo- 
nel took no notice of this: on the 
next day he was again assailed with 
similar language, and a whip shaken 
over him. On consultation with his 
friends, it was deemed necessary that 
he should send a_ hostile message. 
They met, and he was shot dead. 
Baron Hotham, who tried the case, 
stated that the facts amounted to mur- 
der. ‘Such is the law of the land, 
which undoubtedly the prisoner has 
violated—though he has acted in con- 
formity to the law of honour. His 
whole demeanour in the duel was that 
of perfect honour and perfect huma- 
nity. Such is the law, and such are 
the facts. If you cannot reconcile the 
latter to your consciences, you must 
return a verdict of guilty. But ifthe 
contrary, though the acquittal may 
tread on the rigid rules of law, yet 
the verdict will be lovely in the sight 
both of God and man. This was 
going pretty far for a judge ; and we 
confess we think Dr. Johnson's justi- 
fication of duelling, on the ground of 
self-defence, more tenable ‘than this 
mode of stating the law to be one 
thing, and the extent to which juries 
should be governed by it a thing 
wholly different. 

The next case Mr. Townsend gives 
is one of Colonel Montgomery and 
Captain Macnamara:— 


“Tt was a case of a foolish dispute about 
two dogs which accompanied the gentlemen 
when riding in the park: the dogs having 
quarrelled, Colonel Montgomery, who did 
not perceive that Captain Macnamara was 
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near, came and separated them, and said, 
‘Whose dog is this? I will knock him 
down.’ On which Captain Macnamara re- 
joined, ‘Have you the arrogance to say you 
will knock my dog down! you must first 
knock me down.’ ~An altercation took place. 
Colonel Montgomery and his party rode up 
through Piccadilly, and Captain Macnamara 
following him, sent a friend immediately with 
a message. They met the same day, and 
Colonel Montgomery was shot dead on the 
spot. 

‘“* The defence in this case was prepared by 
Mr. Erskine, who appeared as his counsel, 
but was not allowed by law to address the 
jury. The defence which he prepared was 
one which few British juries could resist. 
He states, ‘I am a captain of the British 
navy. My character you can only hear from 
others. But to maintain my character, I 
must be respected. When called upon to 
lead others into honourable danger, I must 
not be supposed to be a man who sought 
safety by submitting to what custom has 
taught others to consider as a disgrace. I 
am not presuming to urge anything against 
the laws of God or of this land. I know 
that, in the eye of religion and reason, obe- 
dience to the law, though against the feel- 
ings of the world, is the first duty, and 
ought to be the rule of action; but in put- 
ting a construction upon my motives, so as to 
ascertain the quality of my actions, you will 
make allowances for my situation. It is 
impossible to define in terms the proper feel- 
ings of a gentleman, but their existence has 
supported this happy country for many ages, 
and she might perish if they were lost.’ The 
jury instantly acquitted him.” 


A similar defence was made in ano- 
ther case, tried by Mr. Justice Cham- 
bre, who told the jury it was in ex- 
tenuation: ‘If you are dissatisfied 
with the evidence that Mr. Sparling 
did commit the act which deprived Mr. 
Grayson of his life, coolly and deli- 
berately—and if, as I heartily wish, you 
may be able to observe any circum- 
stances which will warrant you so 
to think, you will acquit him.” We 
transcribe the charge, with Mr. Towns- 
end’s italics, who adds: ‘* Seventy-two 
witnesses, the number necessary by the 
ecclesiastical law to convict a cardinal 
of the crime of incontinence, would 
not have sufficed to satisfy the jury 
afier this hint, and in twenty minutes 
they returned with the verdict of ‘ not 
guilty.’” We do not read this charge 
quite in the way Mr. Townsend does. 
It seems to us clear, that, if on the 
jury, Chambre would have convicted. 

‘The cases tried by the House of 
Lords have uniformly resulted in a 
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eonviction but for manslaughter, which 
ought to have modified the strong lan- 
guage with which Mr. Townsend opens 
his narrative of the following remark- 
able case ;— 


“There is a singular case, of Sheppard, 
tried before Sir Henry Russell, the recorder 


of Bombay, which issued in a verdict of 


manslaughter, though, if there be any au- 
thority in Jaw for a concerted duel being a 
crime, it is either a murder or no offence at 
all. It is as much a departure from the autho- 
rity of the law to find manslaughter, as to find 
it no crime. This, however, was an aggra- 
vated case. A quarrel took place between 
two officers in garrison, who chose to eo out, 
after a long delay, several weeks having 
been spent in the exchange of notes, in the 
dark, and to fight by the light of a lantern 
held by a black servant between them, with- 
out the inspection of a single European ; no 
witnesses were present. The offence of the 
party who suffered was of a very vague de- 
scription, only one person saying that he 
thinks he had heard Captain Phillips speak 
lightly of Sheppard on some occasion or 
other. On this provocation the challenge is 
given, the parties fight alone (for the black 
servant was not permitted to give evidence) 
in the dark, and Captain Phillips is killed 
on the spot. The boldness with which the 
judge spoke out (what all judges in their 
hearts must feel) is remarkable. 

“Sir Henry says, after stating that the 
crime of killing in a duel is murder; ‘ At the 
same time, in compassion to human infirmity, 
courts of law and juries have been in the 
habit of making great allowances for the cir- 
cumstances in which persons called upon to 
fight a duel may have been placed. When 
a fellow-creature is put to death from motives 
of deliberate malice, the law pronounces the 
crime to be murder. When the same act is 
committed under the immediate influence of 
yiolent passion, it is merely accounted man- 
slaughter. Now, in the case before you, it 
will be for you to consider whether the pre- 
sent circumstances of society, as applied to a 
gentleman and a soldier, do not take away 
the particular character of malice from the 
crime. A man is placed in a situation where, 
if he does not go out to fight a duel, he has 
no prospect before him in life but that of 
contempt and ignominy. Surely the feelings 
which are inseparable from such a situation 
may be supposed to deprive a man of self- 
possession and self-command, as well as a 
violent gust of passion. And I see no reason 
why the law should deny, nor do I believe that 
the law does deny, the same indulgence to 
those feelings, that it yields to a brutal im- 
pulse, which it is the chief object of all 
human and divine institutions to control. 
In declaring this opinion, I believe I go 
farther than most judges have done, but I 
have not formed it without mature delibera- 
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tion, and I think it places’ the question of 
law in cases of duel, upon more stable and 
more tenable grounds, than the shifts and 
artifices which have been so generally re- 
sorted to,’” 


But by far the most eloquent, and 
in all its cire umstances the best charge 
to be found in this class of cases, is 
that of Baron Smith on the trial of 
Alcock. Alcock and Colclough were 
candidates for an Irish county. Alcock 
had gained the interest of a proprietor, 
some of whose tenants, ftorty-shilling 
freeholders, were about voting for 
Colclough. Alcock remonstrated with 
Colclongh, who said he had not soli- 
cited the votes. ‘ But they shall not 
vote for you,” said Alcock. ‘ How 
can I prevent them ?” said Colclough. 
Alcock said he must have satisfaction. 
They fought, and Colclough was shot 
dead. ‘The prosecution, it would ap- 
pear, was vindictively conducted by 
the friends of the dece: wsed—by the 
very persons who were on the ground 
witnessing and encouraging the viola- 
tion of the law—and in the witnessing 
and encouraging a crime, themselves 
criminal. The same principle that 
runs through the latter part of this 
charge, of the practice of society having 
abrogated or varied the ¢ admitted letter 
of the law, was strenuously urged by 
Jeffrey in his defence of Stuart, and 
it is impossible not to allow it great 
weight :— 


“*Tf an officer at the head of his regi- 
ment,’ said Baron Smith, charging the 
jury, ‘be called a coward and a scoundrel, 
and instead of cutting the offender down, 
challenge and kill him in a duel, he is a 
murderer by law; and if you are "bound to 
find the prisoner Alcock guilty, you will be 
equally obliged to return a verdict of convic- 
tion against a gallant officer, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have described. Yet, 
on the other hand, the military punishment 
and intolerable disgrace which must inevi- 
tably follow from his submitting to the af- 
front, it cannot be necessary for me to dwell 
upon. If an aged, an infirm, a beloved, and 
respectable parent be insulted and reviled, 
or even struck’ and beaten in the presence of 
a son, and this latter happen to kill the as- 
sailant in a duel, the transaction will be 
murder; and, if you cannot acquit the pri- 
soner, you could not acquit the child. Ifa 
husband find his wife in the embraces of 
another, and kill him unarmed and unre- 
sisting, this is manslaughter of the lowest 
and most venial kind. But if, giving the 
adulterer further time for preparation, and a 
fairer chance for his life, he puts arms in his 
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hands, and meets and kills him in a duel, 
the offence, altering its character, becomes 
at once murder; and if you are bound to 
convict the prisoner here, you would be also 
bound to a conviction in the case which I 
have supposed. Not because in morals the 
criminality is equal; but because both of- 
fences are murder in the eye of the law. But 
let me ask of your consciences and your 
hearts as men, could you convict the officer, 
the husband, or the son ? 

“¢] will not repeat, lest I might seem to 
inculcate, the austere doctrine of the law. In 
once stating it, I conceive that I have suffi- 
ciently discharged my painful duty. Nay, 
even sitting where I do, I think myself war- 
ranted in doubting whether this doctrine is 
not a sort of anomaly in our code; existing 
in theory, almost abrogated in practice, by 
the acuteness of the judges, the humanity of 
jurors, the mercy of the Crown. This, gen- 
tlemen, is all I have to say. The evidence 
is before you. If you believe it, you have 
heard its legal results from the bench. You 
have the law of the land bearing witness 
against the prisoner on the one hand, the 
law of indian on the other, endeave uring to 
excuse him ; the one prescribing rigour, the 
other suggesting mercy. It is for you to 
pronounce which call you will obey! The 
trammels of my office forbid my adding more. 
But there is another, a far better voice than 
mine, to which, though I be silent, you may 
listen still, I mean that “ still, small voice” 
of which you read in Scripture, and which 
addresses itself to the consciences of good 
and pious men in the soft and soothing ac- 
cents of clemency and peace. Its dictates 
may be followed with a confidence the most 
explicit. It is the voice of Him who cannot 
err—who cannot lead his creatures into error 
—who, to justice without blemish, can unite 
mercy without bounds—who, all criminal as 
we are, can acquit us, and yet be just. To 
the influence of those secret and divine mo- 
nitors, and (as far as human infirmity can 
follow) of this divine example, I surrender 
you, and commit the care of the prisoner at 
the bar. I wait with some anxiety and much 
impatience for your verdict. Judge, then, 
whether 1 am impatient for a capital convic- 
tion.’ 

“ The jury, in one moment, acquitted the 
prisoner.” 


Mr. Townsend comments on this not 
veryreasonably. ‘In a country where 
statesmen, members of parliament, 
lawyers, physicians, and country gen- 
tlemen,had measured their twelve paces, 
the stern dictates of the law ought ra- 
ther have been urged.” We think with 
juries, who tried this and similar cases, 


that the law of opinion is the law of 


the land, or is paramount to the law. 
By a change in that law of opinion, 
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and not in any other way, is it possible 
to prevent duelling. That change has 
arrived. But we are glad that in 
every part of the empire judges refused 
to make the effort of coercing juries to 
find verdicts against the common sense 
of the country. Had they done so, it 
seems to us probable that the custom 
of duelling would have survived some 
half century longer. 

Some cases are mentioned of duels 
in Seotland where the survivor was 
acquitted; the judge telling the jury 
how it was impossible to disguise the 
truth, that the manners of the times, 
and the feelings of the people, were in 
direct opposition to the laws of the 
land, and then approving the verdicts 
of acquittal. 

The Commissioners of Criminal Law, 
in their ‘* Second Report” (1846), re- 
commend the abolition of capital pu- 
nishment in the case of duelling. With- 
out reference to the distinctions be- 
tween this offence and other cases of 
murder, they think it casts a stigma on 
the law to be unable to carry its sanc- 
tions into effect. If it says one thing 
aud juries another, mischief, and no- 
thing but mischief, is done, by leaving 
the law unaltered. 

Let us not be supposed to vindicate 
the practice of duelling. We only 
quarrel with what has been proved by 
the experience of centuries to be an 
inefiective mode of getting rid of the 
evil. The trial of Mr. Stuart is, in 
all respects, an interesting one. In the 
high spirits which, perhaps, form an 
excuse for the wildest excesses of gaiety 
in a political writer—in some such ex- 
uberant spirits as animated Coleridge 
inhis ‘Fire, Famine, and Slaughter”— 
Sir Alexander Boswell wrote a num- 
ber of songs and pasquinades against 
persons politically opposed to him, and 
—— others, against Stuart. We 

believe that the mere feeling of fun 
disguises from lively writers the pain 
they give, and that the persons lam- 
pooned or libelled can se arcely be said 
to have any personal existence to the 
mind of the writer who is so engaged. 
He exists as pure an abstraction as the 
Achilles or the Agamemnon of the 
lliad. Sir Alexander Boswell was a 
man of great intellectual power, of 
very lively talents, and one whose 
verses, now that we suppose it is im- 
possible they can give offence to any 
one, ought to be collected. Stuart 
was offended by the incessant attacks 
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on him in the Beacon, and in the Sen- 
tinel newspapers, and he brought an 
action of damages. In the course of 
the proceedings he learned the name 
of the author of the attacks. Sir Alex- 
ander had the excuse of having been 
himself the object of similar attacks, 
and he was under the mistake of sup- 
posing Stuart the author. One of 
Sir Alexander's stanzas ran thus. It 
alluded to Stuart's bringing an action 
at law instead of trying the case by 
single eqmbat :— 


“Some knights of the pen, man, 
Are all gentlemen, man, 
Ilk body's a limb of the law, man ; 
Tacks, bonds, precognitions, 
Bills, wills, and petitions, 
And ought but a trigger some draw, man.” 


“©The Earl of Rosslyn, on reading these 
documents, saw at once that there was but one 
course to be followed. He sought and ob- 
tained an interview with the late Baronet, 
and made two propositions ; in the first place, 
that if he would deny the calumnies were 
his, his simple assertion would be taken as 
conclusive against all evidence whatever. 
But he did not say that they were not his. 
I wish he could have said so; but he was a 
gentleman, and he knew he could not say so 
truly. Yet another proposal was made to 
him. ‘ Let us take it, Sir Alexander, as a 
mere bad joke. Say but you are sorry for 
it; that it was a squib; and that you had 
no serious intention of impeaching the honour 
or courage of Mr. Stuart.’ I am sure that was 
a proposition as mild as the greatest peace- 
maker could possibly have mace ; and it was a 
proposition to which the party might have 
acceded without the slightest imputation on 
his honour, Yet that satisfaction he re- 
fused. He said, ‘I cannot submit to be ca- 
techised. I will make neither denial nor 
apology.” 

It was scarce possible after this, in 
the feelings on the subject of duelling 
that prevailed some eight-and-twenty 
years ago, perhaps that still prevail, to 
avoid a meeting. Boswell fired in the 
air — Stuart's pistol was discharged 
with fatal efiect. The details of the 
evidence produced on his trial are not 
important for us to adduce ; it is fit, 
however, to state that they are of con- 
siderable interest, and are well given 
by Mr. Townsend. The speech of 
Lord Jeflrey in this case is above all 
praise. It rests the defence mainly on 
the ground taken by Dr. Johnson, and 
the circumstance that Johnson's con- 
versations on the subject, so frequent 
as to prove that he was delivering a 
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fixed opinion, and not merely engage | 
in gladiatorial argument, are found 
recorded in his life by the father of 
Sir Alexander Boswell, made the refe- 
rence to him appear more natural than 
it could in any other case. The diffi- 
culty of acquitting a man of murder, 
who deliberately has shed the blood of 
another, while the legal definition of 
murder remains what it is, is dealt 
with in much the same way as in the 
eases tried in England and in Ire- 
land :— 


““*T conceive the criminal law of this 
happy country to consist, not in the barba- 
rous and implacable severity of its antiquated 
statutes, not in the severe and impracticable 
doctrines that may still retain their places in 
books of law, even of the greatest authority ; 
not even, I say it with great submission, in 
the dicta that may fall from the lips of those 
high and stern magistrates, the judges of the 
land, who are bound to assert all the seve- 
rity of the code which they are appointed to 
uphold, and in their places to countenance 
or sanction no relaxation of it, however hard 
and inoperative in the correction of crimes it 
may be. But, I say, the criminal law of 
this happy country consists in the authorised 
and approved practice of its courts of crimi- 
nal law—as this is ultimately embodied in 
the popular, admired, and consistent ver- 
dicts of juries. I am far from saying that 
juries have any dispensing power over the 
law. I am far from saying, though that 
has been said, that they have a rightful 
power to disappoint the law, where its sanc- 
tions have been plainly incurred. But, I 
say, that where the verdicts of juries have 
met, for a course of time, with the general 
approbation of the community, and the sanc- 
tion of the courts under whose authority they 
are pronounced—when they go on in an 
uniform series, and all point one way, they 
then make and constitute that real and prac- 
tical law, on which all the subjects of the 


land are entitled to rely, and on the admi- 
nistration of which the people, with the 
greatest security, may depend. And, in 
truth, it is a proud and fortunate circum. 
stance for this country, that such an insti- 
tution as a jury should exist, with power 
occasionally to temper the severity of that 
law, which a court of another description 
would too inflexibly enforce, and thus silently 
to abrogate statutes, or maxims of common 
law, which the course of the times, the pro- 
gress of manners, the disappearance of some 
crimes, and the rise of others, may have 
rendered inapplicable and unnecessary. If 
the law had become too severe for the age, 
juries should refuse to enforce it. In Eng- 
land this power of juries is not only recog~ 
nised as existing, and winked at by judges, 
but is subscribed to by them, and applauded 
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not only by the country at large, among 
whom these juries have never been known 
to have lost their credit, but even by the 
judges themselves, from whose dicta they 
occasionally dissent.’ ” 


He then instances the cases of steal- 
ing to the amount of forty shillings. 
This offence was a capital crime ; juries 
refused to convict, or, with the appro- 
bation of the judges, evaded subjecting 
the prisoner to this extreme penalty, 
by finding the value of the goods stolen 
to be of less value than forty shillings. 
In indictments for child- murder, a 
Scotch act of parliament made conceal- 
ment of pregnancy on the part of the 
mother proof of guilt—juries refused 
to convict, and judges did not disap- 
prove; in one case, Jeffrey said he 
remembered the presiding judge re- 
buking the public prosecutor for bring- 
ing such a case to trial, and telling 
him plainly “if he did proceed on that 
statute he (the judge) would take care 
there should be an acquittal.” 

In his instructions to the jury, the 
presiding judge on Mr. Stuart's trial 
dwelt on the provocations given, the 
terms of accommodation proposed and 
rejected, and the conduct and bearing 
of the prisoner throughout ; and though 
he stated that no false punctilio of a 
notion of honour could vindicate an 
act terminating fatally to a fellow- 
creature,” he yet thought the jury had 
a right to consider the provocation, 
and the unsuccessful overtures for ac- 
commodation. The verdict was an 
immediate one of acquittal. We find 
by a note to this “trial” that Mr, 
Stuart, who afterwards edited the 
Courier, and who published ‘* Travels 
in America,” died a few months ago 
while Mr. Townsend's book was passing 
through the press. 

The next trial is one to which, at the 
time of its occurrence, unusual interest 
was attached. It is the trial of Lord 
Cardigan for felony, in shooting at 
Captain Tuckett. This was a case 
befcre the House of Peers. The rank 
of the party accused—the frequent 
mention of his name in the newspa- 
pers from disputes in his regiment— 
the notoriety of the fact of the duel— 
the circumstance that this was the first 
criminal trial that had ever taken 
place for engaging in a duel which had 
not been attended with loss of life—and 
more than all, the unusual solemnity 
of a trial before the House of Peers, 
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attracted public attention in a degree 
perhaps unexamplel. Something of 
injustice had been done, or seems to 
have been done, to the traverser. The 
grand jury at the Central Criminal 
Court, who found true bills against 
Lord Cardigan and his second, threw 
out the bills against Captain Tuckett 
and his second, though sustained by 
the same evidence. It is probable that 
the sympathies of the tribunal by whom 
Lord Cardigan was to be tried were 
with the accused, and it was the same 
contest between the course of conduct 
supposed to be imperatively required 
by the conventional usages of society, 
and that enjoined by the law, which 
was in principle involved in this as in 
all om judicial investigations of 
crime by duel. That the life of the ac- 
cused was not involved in the result— 
for the pleading did not state the fact 
of Captain Tuckett’s being wounded, 
which would have varied the offence, 
and the indictment was not framed 
under Lord Ellenborough’s Act, but 
under a recent statute of | Victoria— 
increased the probability of a finding 
against the accused. On the whole, 
the position of Lord Cardigan was one 
of serious danger. Lord Denman pre- 
sided as Lord High Steward, the At- 
torney-General (now Lord Campbell) 
stated the case for the prosecution, 
and the defence was conducted by Sir 
William Follett. 

A duel was proved to have taken 
place between two gentlemen, one of 
whom was wounded. Immediately after 
the duel, the parties who fired, and their 
seconds, were arrested, One of the 
parties was the Earl of Cardigan—the 
other, on giving a card with his name 
and address, was allowed to be taken 
to his lodgings. The Attorney-General 
sought to give the card in evidence, 
and along discussion took place as to his 
right todoso. For the House to have 
come to any decision on the admissibi- 
lity of the evidence it would have been 
necessary to order strangers to with- 
draw ; and to avoid this inconvenience 
the Attorney-General delayed pressing 
this piece of evidence. 

The indictment in all its counts 
called Captain Tuckett ‘* Harvey Gar- 
nett Phipps Tuckett.” A policeman 
proved the fact of the duel, and was 
proving that Captain Tuckett called 
at the police-office and gave his name, 
when he was interrupted by Sir Wil- 
liam Follett with the question, ‘ Was 
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Lord Cardigan present?” and being 
obliged to answer that he was not, the 
examination of this witness closed. 
Another witness for the prosecution 
was asked the Christian names of Cap- 
tain Tuckett, whose place of residence 
he proved, and answered ‘“ Harvey 
Tuckett.” The army agent, through 
whom Tuckett received his pay, was 
called. He knew Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett, but did not know where he 
lived. Every effort to connect the 
Harvey Tuckett of the witnesses who 
yroved the facts of the duel, with the 
nl Garnett Phipps Tuckett of the 
indictment, had failed, when the Attor- 
ney-General again produced the card. 
On the card's being shown to Sir W. 

Follett he said, “‘ Ido not object to its 
being read.” The card was given in 
and read, ‘‘ Captain Harvey Tucke tt, 
13, Hamilton-place, New-Road.” The 
case for the prosecution closed—Fol- 
lett’s triumph was complete, and the 
failure of the case for the prosecution 
seems to have taken the Crown by 
surprise. It was impossible to say that 
the person at whom Lord Cardigan 
shot was the Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett of the indictment. The pre- 

sumption from the evidence would be 
the other way, if it were a case for 
presumption. “ But,” said Lord Car- 
digan’s counsel, ‘‘ours is a_ yet 
stronger case. This is not a case for 
presumption ; positive evidence must 

be given to prove the identity of the 

person me sntioned in the indictment as 
being the party against whom the of- 
fence is alleged to have been com- 
mitted.” 

There can be no doubt that there 
was disappointment in the public 
mind at the abortive issue of this 
prosecution, which seemed to depend 
on legal technicalities. It was proved 
that Lord Cardigan had shot at some 
one, and this constituted the crime, 
The reasons, absolutely unanswerable, 
which render it necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice that the very facts of a 
case should be stated in the indict- 
ment, and that the allegation, which 
the prosecutor pledges himself to, 
should be proved, and not one which 
may be equivalent to it, are not such 
as the public mind easily appreciates, 
and the result was regarded as the 
effect of a preconcerted trick. 

The findmg was necessarily one of 
acquittal, Lord Denman informing 


the House that there was a failure of 
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proof. Although an unusual course, 
Lord Denman’s reasons for advising 
this course were published by special 
direction of the House. We regret 
that we have not space for more than 
a sentence :— 


“¢ Tt was urged, that the person using and 
owning the four names was not shown to be 
the same person who, under the name of 
Captain Harvey Tuckett, had been engaged 
in a duel fought on Wimbledon Common. 

“*No fact is easier of proof in its own 
nature, and numerous witnesses are always 
at hand to establish it with respect to any 
person conversant with socicty. In the pre- 
sent case the simplest means were accessible. 
If those who conduct the prosecution had 
obtained your lordships’ order for the ap- 
pearance at your bar of Captain Tuckett, and 
if the witnesses of the duel had deposed to 
his being the man who left the field after 
receiving Lord Cardigan’s shot, Mr. Codd 
might have been asked whether that was 
the gentleman whom he knew by the four 
names set forth in the indictment. His an- 
swer in the affirmative would have been too 
conclusive on the point to admit of the pre- 
sent objection being taken. 

“* Several other methods of proof will 
readily suggest themselves to your lordships’ 
minds, Even if obstacles had been inter- 
posed by distance of time and place, by the 
poverty of those seeking to enforce the law, 
by the death of witnesses, or other casual- 
ties, it cannot be doubted that the accused 
must have had the benefit of the failure of 
proof, however occasioned ; and here, where 
none of those causes can account for the de- 
ticiency, it seems too much to require that 
your lordships should volunteer the presump- 
tion of a fact, which, if true, might have 
been made clear and manifest to every man’s 
understanding by the shortest process,’” 


The next of these trials is that of 
Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord 
William Russell. The facts of this 
case are probably within the recollec- 
tion of most of our readers; but at- 
tention has been accidentally directed 
to it from the circumstance, that the 
barrister who defended Courvoisier 
was, in the course of the trial, made ac- 
quainted by the prisoner with his guilt. 
That barrister was placed in cireum- 
stances exceedingly embarrassing; and 
comments, the most unreasonable that 
can be imagined, have been made as to 
the course he adopted. It is said that 
he spoke of * the secret guilt known 
to heaven alone,” and this at a time 
when he himself knew who the guilty 
person was; that he cross-examined 
some of the witnesses on the suppo- 
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sition of their guilt, at a time that he 
must have known their innocence. We 
believe that every one of these state- 
ments is, in point of fact, inaccurate ; 
but, were every one of them literally 
true, we think he did no more than his 
professional duty. As to the statement, 
that the guilt was known to Heaven 
alone, it is unlikely that such a phrase 
was used ; but if it were, itdoes not seem 
tous in reality to express more with re- 
ference to the case than is implied in the 
fact, that the prisoner is there an un- 
convicted man—that we have no right 
to presume his guilt. Some person 
must have cemmitted the crime. The 
statement that Heaven alone knows 
who the guilty person is, cannot be 
intended to mean that the undiscovered 
criminal does not know his own guilt ; 

and we cannot think that, whe ther 
such language was used or not, there 
is any violation of truth or candour in 
its use, when limited and restricted in 


its meaning by the known relations of 


client and ‘counsel.* As to sugge sting, 
in his cross-examination of witnesses, 
that they, or any others, were guilty, 
and thus persuar ling a jury to acquit 
his client, we think nothing but the 
improbability of such a course suc- 
ceeding, should necessarily deter coun- 
sel from venturing on it. We agree 
with Lord Brougham, in the fullest 
me aning that can be given to his words, 
that an advocate should ‘know, in 
the discharge his oflice, but one 
person in the world—his client, and 
none other. To save that client by all 
expedient means—to protect that cli- 
ent at all hazard, and all cost to all 
others, and among others, to himself— 
is the highest and most unquestioned 
of his duties.” It is mere affectation 
to say that, in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred cases in which counsel holds 
a brief for a prisoner, he does not 
know that prisoner to be guilty. Scarcely 
aman is put on his trial who is not 
guilty ; and we think counsel's duty is 


in no degree affected by the fact. of 


whether there has been a formal com- 
munication by the client of his guilt. 
On the contrary, we think the prisoner 
should not be deprived of the advan- 


ur 


once remarked to a jury 


There is a wide step between the adyocate and witness,” 
* The counsel has said, J think this, and I believe that. 
has no right to say what he thinks, or what he belie aVeS 5 
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able to consult with his 
counsel, and that for this purpose he 
should be free to tell him the fact of his 
guilt, without being, by such commu- 
nication, deprived of his advocacy. As 
to the kind of pledges and protesta- 
tions which counsel may give of their 
clients’ innocence, we think this a mere 
question of taste, and that they im- 
ply nothing more of either truth or 
falsehood than the plea of not guilty,” 

which does no more than defy you to 
prove guilt. ‘This entire controversy 
about Courvoisier’s counsel seemed to 
us, from first to last, exceedingly fool- 
ish. No other right was claimed or 
exercised than the ordinary one of 
counsel; and had the barrister who 
held Courvoisier’s brief thrown it down 
when he learned his client's guilt, such 
an act would, in our opinion, have 
been altogether inexcusable. The pri- 
soner’s counsel has the right—nay, 
we think it is his duty—to suggest 
every possible interpretation of the 
fucts proved, consistent with the pre- 
sumed innocence of his client; and in 
cross-examining, however severely, or 
however pointedly, a Crown witness, 
whatever suspicion such examination 
may throw on the witness, it seems to 
us plain that, in reality, no more is 
done than if counsel said in words, “It 
is just as reasonable to try and fix guilt 
on you as on the prisoner at the bar; 

as pl iusible a case might be made 
against you.” To this, and to nothing 
more, does the assumed right amount; 
and this right does not seem to us in 
the slightest degree varied by the fact 
of counsel, from whatever reason, dis- 
believing his client’s innocence. Cour- 
voisier’s counsel is not interested in 
pressing this to theextent that in princi. 
ple it may be pressed, as it was on the 
first day of the trial he cross-examined 
one of the witnesses for the Crown ia 
such a way as to suggest her partici- 
pation in the crime; and it was only 
on the second that Courvoisier com. 
municated to him the faet of his 
having committed the murder. We 
think that if, in his conduct with re- 
spect to his trial, counsel made any 
mistake, it was that of consulting with 


tage of being 


an acute but severe judge 
A counsel 
but, since he has told you, gentle- 


men, his belief, I will tell you mine: that, were you to believe him, and acquit his client, 
he would be the very first man in the world to laugh at you.”——Vol. i. p. 264, 
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some of his professional friends how 
he ought to act in the circumstances 
that arose, as it is plain that cases may 
be easily imagined which his com- 
munication to any one whatever of this 
confidential disclosure, might possibly 
affect his client’s life. In this, and in 
this alone, we think he was wrong. 
There were in this trial some very re- 
markable cireumstances. ‘Though sus- 
picion from the first was directed to 


Courvoisier, there was the absence of 


probable motive to the crime. His 
trunk was searched by the police, and 
nothing to confirm suspicion was found 
there. A large reward was offered : 
and then, on a second search in the 
same trunk, gloves stained with blood 
were found; and again, some eight or 
ten days after, are found at the top 
of the trunk two blood-stained hand- 
kerchiefs, marked with the prisoner's 
initials. The handkerchiefs, which 
were not found on the two previous 
searches, it was surely fair in counsel 
to suggest had wie placed in the trunk 
afterwards. Courvoisier was in gaol in 
the interval, and had no opportunity 
of placing them there. What is the 
fairness of reproaching counsel with 
suggesting that they had been after- 
wards placed there by others, and for 
the purpose of obtaining, by Courvoi- 
sier’s conviction, a share in the large 
reward that was offered? Such a solu- 
tion of the fact may not have been a 
true one. That is not the question. 
Was it not a possible one?—was it not a 
supposition that it was fair for the jury 
to examine? So much did one of the 
policemen shuffle, when examined with 
respect to this search of the trunk, 
that the judge who tried the case 
(Tindal) bid the jury to place no re- 
liance on his testimony. 

A strange incident occurred during 
the course of the trial, calculated to 


remove such doubt from the mind of 


the jury, as the absence of adequate 
motive might create. Courvoisier, a 
few weeks. before the murder, left a 
parcel in the care of a Frenchwoman, 
who kept a sort of hotel, where he had 
been a servant some years before. 
She laid the parcel aside, and forgot 
all about it, till, on the J 
the trial, looking accidentally at a 
French newspaper, she saw something 
about Courvoisier, which led her to 


* Criminal Responsibility of the 
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second day of 


Insane.— Vide 
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examine the parcel, which was found 
to consist of plate stolen from Lord 
William Russell’s. If there wasadoubt, 
this unexpected circumstance, coming 
to light at such a moment, disposed of 
it. The sort of management, as it 
could not but appear to ‘be, about the 
trunk, would have made it appear 
not improbable that there was some- 
thing of trick in the getting up of 
other parts of the evidence, intended 
to show Courvoisier to be a thief. This 
came in to fix all that was doubtful. 
To conceal his thefts, and enjoy in 
security the stolen property, was the 
probable motive of the murderer, We 
regret that Mr. ‘Towns end has been 
enabled only to give us fragments of 
the speech in defence of Courvoisier, 
which appears to have been a very 
able one. 

In considering the question of the 
extent of counsel’s privilege, it should 
not be forgotten that cases exist of 
moral guilt, where the prisoner is not 
legally guilty. It is not enough that 
a man is criminal, but a precise crime 
must be alleged against him ; and with 
whatever skill an indictment may be 
framed, the crime charged may be dif. 
ferent from that proved. The con- 
fessions of a prisoner will be to some 
particular fact, which it is not impos- 
sible may not amount to the crime 
charged, or may even exceed it; and, 
in either case, he m: ry be legally en- 
titled to an acquitti al. Is that’ legal 
right to be annulled because he has 
said to his counsel ‘I am guilty-—-do 
the best you can for me?” With the 
exception that we have stated, we 
throughout approve of the course 
adopted by Courvoisier’s counsel. 

The remarkable case of “The King 
against M‘Naughte n, for the murder 
ot Mr. Drummond,” is the next in the 
volume. On this we are not now dis- 
posed to dwell, as it was a subject of 
discussion with us at the time of the 
occurrence ;* and there does not seem 
to be at the moment any object in 
bringing before the public mind the 
question of the responsibility of the 
insane in criminal cases. It does not 
seem possible to fix the law with more 
precision, than in the language of the 
judges of England, to questions sub- 
mitted by the Lord Chancellor for their 
decision. Where insanity is set up as 
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a defence, ‘‘ the jury ought to be told 
in all cases, that every man is pre- 
sumed to be sane, and to possess a suf- 
ficient degree of reason to be respon- 
sible for his crimes, until the contrary 
be proved to their satisfaction; and 


to establish a defence on the ground of 


insanity, it must be clearly proved 


that, at the time of the co mmitting of 


the act, the party accused was |: tbour- 
ing unde 1 such a defect of reason, 
from disease of the mind, as not to 
know the nature and quality of the 
act he was doing; or, ithe did know 
it, that he did not know he was doing 
what was wrong.’ 

The next trial—that of “ Alexander 
Alexander, claiming the title of 
Earl of Stirling, for forgery ”—is the 
most remarkable in the volume. The 
rank of the accused, his character for 
integrity, and the nature of the docu- 
ments alleged to be forgeries, gave to 
the trial unusual interest. It was before 
the High Court of Justiciary, Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1621, James the First granted by 
charter the territory of Nova Scotia to 
Sir William Ale xander 5 and on the 
2nd of Febru: ary, 1628, he received 
from Charles the First a grant of the 
province, aaa called Canada, and 
was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Stirling; he was atter- 
wards created Earl of Stirling and 
Viscount Canada, and died at London 
in February, 1640. In 1739, on the 
death of the fifth Earl of Stirling, the 
title was supposed to have expired. 
Twenty years after, an_ ineflectual 
claim was made for it by some William 
Alexander, who was a general in the 
American army. The original patents 
were to the graniee and his heirs male 
This William's statement was that the 
male heir, on the death of the fifth 
Earl, was John, uncle of the first 
Earl, whom he claimed to represent. 
In his petition to the House of Lords 
in 1761, he stated that his family had 
long resided in North America, from 
which he described himself as having 
returned in 1757. He also stated, 
as a formal part of his case, that he 
had been served and returned nearest 
and lawful heir of Henry the fifth 
Earl on the 20th of March, 1759. 
The claim was, it would seem from the 


journals of the House of Lords, aban- 


doned, and William Alexander re- 
turned to America without having 
produced any evidence in support of 
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his petition. His, however, appears 
to have been by no means a claim des- 
titute of some colour of probability, 
and one, at all events, consistent with 
the terms of the original patents. Half 
a century passed away, and no more 
was heard of the Stirling peerage, when 
another claimant rose up in the per- 
son of Alexander Alexander. 

Alexander Alexander was the son 
of a Birmingham merchant of the 
name of Humphries, who went to 
France in 1802, was caught up like 
other English visitors, and imprisoned 
in Verdun, where he died in 1807. 
Ilis son, who had accompanied him, 
vas detained at Verdun till 1814; 
the aflairs of the Humphries’ became 
deranged, and how they were sup- 
ported in France is not known. hh 
1812, Alexander married a Neapolitan 
lady, “an intimate acquaintance of 
Madame Normand, the celebrated 
Parisian sybil.” The prophetess read 
his destiny—he was “to attain high 
honour, and encounter severe trials.” 
The _ le was not altogether out, and 
the judicial investige ation of Edinburgh 
was, we suppose, one of the predicted 
trials. 

In 1814 he came to England, and 
set up a school at Worcester. 

In 1815, he first stated his claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, through hismo- 
ther, Hannah Alexander, the daughter 
of a Presbyterian clergyman in Dublin. 
In 1824, he obtained the royal licence 
to take the name of Alexander, and 
soon after assumed the title of Earl of 
Stirling and Dovan, and designated 
his mother countess. 

In 1831, he granted to his agent 
16,000 acres of land in Canada, and 
made him a baronet, in the terms of a 
clause in the charter of 1621. In the 
same year he petitioned for leave to do 
homage at the coronation, as heredi- 
tary lieutenant of Nova Scotia. He 
then issued a proclamation to the baro- 
nets of Nova Scotia, informing them 
of important rights and interests of 
which they were not aware. He pub- 
lished a prospectus, offering for sale 
lands in any quantities that: “might be 
agreed on; and one of his advertise- 
ments stated that ‘‘ at the hereditary 
lieutenaney office of the Lord Pro- 
prietor of Nova Scotia, New Bruns. 
wick, and Canada, every encourage- 
ment and countenance would be given 
to individuals who might be dis = 
to form a company, = the _— 
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lieutenant would himself take one- 
tenth of the shares of which each com- 
pany might think it desirable it should 
consist.” Oh, John Bull, John Bull, 
thou that hast ears to hear everything 
but the trath, for ten long years didst 
thou listen to these addresses to thy 
cupidity—for ten long years, thou that 
stonest and starvest thy prophets—yea, 
and in thy self-glorification, buildest 
monuments to those whom thou hast 
stoned and starved, didst support in 
what might be almost called aflluence, 
this man, who had no other claim on 
thee than these impudent pretensions. 
It was, perhaps, but natural that the 
individual should be—as he certainly 
was—a kind of favorite in society. 
He, and those to whom his applica- 
tions were addressed, were worshippers 
of the same idols. His was but a shorter 
cut to wealth and rank, and for a while 
it seemed successful. In whatever state 
of mind he commenced this strange pro- 
ceeding, it was soon tainted with fraud. 
The notoriety of his claims, and the bold- 
ness with which they were advanced, 
enabled him to raise money to large 
amounts. Through one agent he got 
£13,000. He sent in a protest to 
Lord Grey against any interference 
with his hereditary rights by Colonial 
Governments; and petitioned the 
House of Commons against the New 
Brunswick Company Bill, as inter- 
fering with the territories of the Earl 
of Stirling and Viscount Canada. He 
voted at all elections of Scottish peers 
since 1825; and pleaded successtully, 
in the Common Pleas in England, his 
privilege as a peer from arrest. If he 
did not believe himself Earl of Stirling, 
never was there a bolder or more fear- 
less impostor ; if guiltless of imposture, 
never was there a man who lived so 
long in such strange delusion. It is 


not impossible that he was the dupe of 


a fraudulent trick ; this, though there 
is little in the evidence to suggest or 
sustain such a view, we almost believe 
to have been the case. 

In one of the many proceedings in 
which he claimed to be Earl of Stir- 
ling, he produced documents to esta- 
blish his right which were impounded, 
and a prosecution for forgery directed 
against him. 

The original patent gave the dignity 
of Earl to Sir William Alexander and 
his heirs male. This could answer no 
purpose for the present claimant, as, 
even on the supposition of his being 
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deseended from Sir William, he was 
not heir male :— 


‘ The excerpt on which he founded his 
claims, alleged to be a forgery, pretended to 
be taken from a charter which operated a 
change in the destination, and was a grant 
from the crown to William, first Earl of 
Stirling, ‘and the heirs male of his body; 
whom failing, to the eldest heirs female, 
without division, of the last of such heirs 
male.” The Crown officers contended that 
this was uot a genuine but a forged docu- 
ment, and made three startling proposi- 
tions :—that it was not the excerpt of any 
charter; that there never was such a char- 
ter; that there never could have been such 
a charter. Each of these positions was 
proved by internal and historical evidence.” 


It would appear that the forms of 
Scottish law give some facilities for 
fraud in the case of titles. Suppose a 
person wishing to represent himself as 
heir to anybody, he has but to get a 
brieve from Chancery, and a jury is 
empannelled, and such evidence as the 
party chooses to produce is laid before 
the jury. ‘The proceeding is altoge- 
ther ex parte, and no person is heard 
in opposition to the claims, except one 
who makes precisely the same claim in 
the same right. Imagine a man 
choosing to give himself any extinct 
title, and no one heard in opposition to 
this who has not a fancy for the same 
title. In this way a case is made, and 
where property is not affected, the 
thing is very likely never to be ex. 
amined, and an ambitious man may 
exalt himself into a peer, perhaps, or a 
baronet of Nova Scotia, or some such 
dignity, with no great difficulty. He 
is served, as it is called, as heir of so 
and so, and the service being returned 
into the Court of Chancery, is evi- 
dence of his right. In this way the 
claimant of the Stirling peerage had 
himself served as heir of the first and 
the fifth Earls of Stirling. The claim- 
ant appears to have thought that there 
was no way of getting rid of the effect 
of the service, inasmuch as there was 
no rival claimant ; but by some prero- 
gative process, if we understand the 
matter rightly, his pedigree was inves- 
tigated, and the services reduced; or, 
as we would say, quashed. Lord 
Cockburn’s judicial decision against 
the validity of the services was ex- 
pressed in a very able judgment. This 
was in 1836. When that judgment 
was pronounced, he went to Pa- 
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ris—again consulted the prophetess, 


and in July, 1837, received from her 


a map of Canada, with certificates on 
the back which supplied all the defects 
pointed out in his case by the judicial 
determination of 1836. These certifi- 
cates were all charged to be forgeries. 
They were dated in 1706, and pur- 
ported to be statements about an 
ancient charter preserved in Acadia. 
One is from a person named Philip 
Mallett, who sends his friend this map 
to show him what vast territories the 


King of England has given to one of 


his subjects; and he then states the 
grant to be to William Earl of Stir- 
ling and the heirs male of his body, 
whom failing, to the eldest heirs fe- 
male, without division, &c., of the last 
of said males.” This memorandum, 
which runs to great length, is followed 
by another, in which a M. St. Es- 
tienne certifies all the reasons which 
led Mallet to inseribe this on the map, 
and adds :—** With such documents, 
no person in France can question the 
existence of such a charter.” ‘Then 
comes another inscription on the 
map :—* Flechier” Bishop of Nismes 
authenticates it with his autograph, 
and his certificate is so framed as to 
imply that he has compared the ab- 
stract on the map with a copy of the 
original charter. 

Pasted on the back of the map was 
a letter from John Alexander, whom 
the claimant calls John of Antrim, 
and who makes such a statement in 
this document of the pedigree as meets 
Lord Cockburn’s objections. This 
letter is dated Antrim, August 25th, 
1707. 

This old map must have been a 
curiosity ; for in addition to all that 
we have mentioned, there was a certi- 


ficate from Fenelon, Archbishop of 


Cambray, who vouches for Mallet, 
and authenticates the map. Next 
comes the strongest fact of all: Louis 
XV. writes on the map—‘ This note 
is worthy of more attention under 
present circumstances, but let the copy 
of the original charter be sent to me.” 

De Foe himself could not con- 
jure up more shadows from the world 
in which dead kings and archbishops 
are likely to be found, than appear on 
this map which came from the hands 
of the French prophetess. It seems 
almost a pity to disturb the necyo- 
mantia. On the front of the map was 
the date of 1703, and all the docu- 
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ments, whether written or pasted, on 
the back—some were written, others 
pasted—bore dates later than 1708. 
Unluckily, the date on the map was 
not that of the issue of the parti- 
cular copy, but of the period from 
which the copyright was to run: the 
words at the bottom of the map were, 
‘* Avec privilege pour vingt ans, 1703.” 
The particular copy adds the words, 
‘Par Guillaume Delisle, premier 
geographe du Roi.” Delisle did not 
obtain his appointment of premier 
geographe till 1718. The patent ap- 
pointing Delisle was put in evidence, 
and bore date August 24th, 1718. 
Flechier and Fenelon had both died 
before this copy of the map was in ex- 
istence. 

Evening visits of the claimant to 
the prophetess, who was seventy-five 
years of age, were proved ; and letters 
proved to have been given by her to 
the claimant, seeking to establish some 
of the facts stated on the map. But 
these were not proved to be forged— 
they were very probably genuine, but 
proved a part of the fraud. 

It does not seem necessary, after 
what we have stated, to give the evi- 
dence of chemists and others as to the 
character of the ink with which the 
certificates on the map were written. 
The jury unanimously found, “ the 
excerpt-charter and the documents on 
the map to be forged ; and they, by a 
majority, found it not proven that the 
pannel [the traverser] forged the said 
documents, or is guilty art and part 
thereof, or that he uttered them 
knowing them to be forged.” This is 
an exceedingly painful case. Nothing 
could be higher than the testimony 
given in favour of the claimant’s ho- 
nour and integrity, by witnesses of 
the highest rank—men who had known 
him at school and through life, and 
who continued his friends. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with the evidence— 
perhaps with the probabilities of the 
case—that this man, possibly half in- 
sane with his dream of peerage and 
property, was himself, as has occurred 
in the case of other claimants of titles, 
the victim, not alone of his own eager 
credulity, but of the dishonest pur- 
poses of persons speculating on the 
success of this miserable imposture. 
The French prophetess, and the do- 
cuments supplied by her, are more 
like this than anything else. Itis im- 
possible not to one the claimant as 
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personally mixed up in every part of 
the case ; and we think some taint of 
lurking insanity must have first sug- 
gested | pretensions, which actually hi ad 
no ground whatever to rest on. There 
does not seem the slightest reason to 
think he had any connexion whatever 
with the Stirling family. The case 
is one which it is difficult to un- 
derstand on any supposition. 

The next trial, th: at with which Mr. 
Townsend's first volume closes, is an 
Trish ,case—no other than 
Smith O’Brien for high treason. There 
can be no object in our bringing be- 
fore our readers any of the pa rticulars 
of that strange case ; and, even if we 
did not shrink instinctively from the 
discussion, we have not left ourselves 
room for comment. Where there is 
somuch to deplore, and so much to 
make us, as a people, ashamed of the 
whole business of 1848; while the 
absurdity of the affair is almost more 
disgrace! ‘ul to beings endowed with 
reason than its criminality—it is some 
comfort to find an English barrister— 
no great judge, certainly, though Re- 
corder of Macclesfield—praising the 
mode in which the trial was conducted. 
He seems somewhat disappointed, no 
doubt, at the Attorney-Gener: al’ s calm 
statement of the case for the Crown ; 
the plain business-speech—the only 
one proper on such an occasion—was 
not to the Recorder's taste. ‘ The 
Attorney-General despaired of wear- 
ing the mantle of Plunket, and dis- 
carded eloquence altogether.” But 
on whomsoever else his praises fall, the 
hero of his narrative is our eloquent 
countryman, Whiteside ; and it does 
our heart good to see how much he 
is admired. In him he recognises 
the great orator to whom is entrusted 
«* the forensic honour of his country.” 
In describing eloquence, Townsend 
himself fancies that he is emulating the 
great sublime hedraws. But this is a 
mistake. The Recorder of Macclesfield 
is not destined to be a great speaker. 
Still let us hear him. “Mr. Whiteside, 
for the defence, struck a key note of 
national pathos which must have 
vibrated through the hearts of his 
hearers. His wit and humour flashed 
forth occasionally in cross-examining 
the adverse witnesses, but under mani- 
fest restraint, fur he must have felt 
bowed down and op pressed by the 
hope ‘lessness of his position, and con- 
strained to make technieal objections 
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to the proceedings, which a feeling of 
chivalrous fidelity to the desperat e for- 
tunes of his client alone could justify.” 

Neither of Whiteside’s spe ech in de- 

fence of his client, nor of any other 
part of the case, do we think Mr. 
‘Townsend's a faithful abstract. Much 
of what was most effective in it was 
altogether omitted. Of the legal 
arguments which from time to time 
arose in the progress of the case, 
we have no account whatever. In- 
deed, the fault, the great fault, of 
Mr. ‘Townsend's book is, that he sel- 
dom states a law argument like a man 
who fully appreciates its foree. A 
short, small, smart joke is what he 
loves best : and the dulness of detail 
in some of the English and Scottish 
cases, seems, every now and then, to 
be relieved to his mind by some mise- 
rable quibble or other, which the ori- 
ginal utterer of it must grieve to 
see re ported. Where there is any- 
thing of powerful reasoning preserved 
in these volumes, it seems but a fortu- 
nate accident; of Whiteside’s best pas- 
ogee none, or next to none, are given; 

Fitzgerald's, in the same way, very 
ittl eis preserved, The counsel for the 
Crown, and the presiding judge, are 
not much better used; and poor 
Meagher, who was convicted of high 
treason at the same commission with 
O’Brien, has to complain of a note in 
which his foolish—it is here called his 
pathetic— appeal at the close of his 
trial, is printed. 

The Chief Justice (Blackburne’s) 
charge is broken into piece-meal frag- 
ments. Its great value was as a 
whole, and there can be no excuse 
whatever for its omission. 

Nothing could be more distinctly 
proved than the treason of O’Brien 
and his associates. The verdict could 
not be other than of guilty; but it 
was accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy ; and Lord Clarendon, 
when in the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative he spared the lives of these 
men, acted with humanity, which was 
felt, under all the circumstances of 
the case; to have been wisdom. After 
the conviction, there was an argument 
in the Queen’s Bench, in which it was 
endeavoured to be shown that there 
was a mis-trial; and the points relied 
on by the pr tsone r’s counsel were felt by 
them to be so strong that they applied 
for a writ of error. Writs of error in 
capital cases are not allowed “ without 
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express warrant under the king's 
sign manual, or at least by the con- 
sent of the Attorney-General. These 
therefore can rarely be brought by ” 
party himself, especially where he i 
attainted for an offence against he 
State; but they may be brought by 
his heir or executor, after his death, 
in more favourable times; which may 
be some consolation to his family.’* 
Such was the practice in England. As 
soon as a verdict was obtained, and 
sentence pronounced, that sentence 
was carried into effect: and, as in Lord 
Russell's case, when times became 
more favourable, if the family had 
interest enough for the purpose, the 
attainder was reversed. In the bill 
for reversing the attainder of Lord 
Russell, his execution is called a mur- 
der. In our day, humanity and good 
sense are rather more consulted than 
of old, and the writ of error was not 
refused. The case thus went formally 
to the House of Lords; but they 
somewhat impatiently decided points 
of law without hearing the case to 
an end, which points of law, we think 
it exceedingly probable, had O’Brien 
been already hanged, would have 
been disposed of in the other way 
The fact seems to be, that the 
House were afraid of these writs 
of error being issued in every Irish 
case, and that the course of justice 
would be thus impeded by one cap- 
tious objection or another. The old 
plan, of not chopping logie till after 
the criminal was executed, and the 
friends of his family had come into 
power, would seem to have been a 
more reasonable way of securing this 
result, than the modern one of cutti is 
short aforensicargument. Wes should 
hope that the oceasion may never 
again arise of seeking to investigate 
any of the questions then agitated ; 
as, if the law of Ireland be not the 
same as that of England in the con- 
duct of trials for hizh treason—as was 
successfully asserted by the Crown in 
O’Brien’s case—such anomaly ought 
at once be cured by legisl: ation. 

When the writ of error was disposed 
of, a new difliculty arose. O’Brien in- 
sisted that the capital sentence could 
not be commuted for transportation 
without his consent, and he expressed 


} 


a 


4 Blackstone. 


William Smith O'Brien. 


a decided preference for being hanged. 
It was doubted whether he was quite 
sincere in this, as it was impos- 
sible for Lord Clarendon to gratify 
him, consistently with communications 
made to O’Brien that it was intended 
to spare his life. ‘To have hanged and 
beheaded him at this stage, in com- 
pliance with the legal rights he insisted 
on, would have looked like sharp 
practice, and a bill was passed very 
rapidly through the Houses to remove 
any doubts as to the power of the Crown 
in such a case. Great lawyers said 
such a bill was unnecessary; yet we 
incline to think it was wise to pass 
it, as the view of the law taken by 
O'Brien is that put forward in several 
works of authority. See, for instance, 
Christian’s note to Vol. I. of Black- 
stone, p. 137. ‘The Act was passed, 
and the prisoners, convicted of high 
treason and of treason-felony in the 
Irish insurrection of 1848, were at 
last shipped off. 

Since their arrival in the penal set- 
tlement they have been offered tickets 
of leave, which all but O'Brien have 
accepted. His refusal to accept a 
ticket of leave, or give any parole, has 
necessarily subjected him to the incon- 
venience of imprisonment ; and nothing 
ean be more unfair than to reproach 
either the government, which seems to 
have treated him with all possible 
humanity, or the governor of the prison 
in which he insists on living—who is 
responsible for his safe custody—for 
consequences which arise from his own 
determination to preserve the dignity 
of a rebel general unimpaired. The 
public sympathy with the family of 
this most impracticable and wrong- 
headed man makes every one seek to 
forgive his strange outrage on the laws 
of soc ciety ; but it is one » thing to seek 
excuses or palliations for his conduct 
in the peculiar constitution of his 
mind, and another to suffer men en- 
gaged in the discharge of very difficult 
and very onerous duties to be ma- 
ligned, as every one who tries to do 
his duty, without ministering to the 

vanity ‘of a man, in every ~ possible 
point of view most criminal, is sure of 
being. ‘This can only be corrected by 
asaner state of feeling, to which we 
believe the country is fast returning, 


1 Vernon, 
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We should have been glad to have ready acquainted with all the details of 
concluded this notice of Mr. Town-  thetrial heisgoingtoread; passages are 
send’s book with praise, but it is not quoted from counsel's speeches, and 
possible, in any point of view, to be from judges’ charges; and then, in his 
satisfied with his account of Smith narrative of the trial itself, these pas- 
O’Brien’s trial. This is the only Irish sages are omitted because they have 
trial in the volume. In the second appeared in the introduction. The 
volume of the work is the trial of value of such a book, were such a book 
O'Connell for conspiracy, which is, in prepared with the care it deserves, 
many respects, much more ably exe- would be very great. Still, much, 
cuted. Wecannot give high praise to though not all we could wish, has 
these volumes. It is not always pos- been done by Mr. Townsend. The 
sible to make out a clear account of book is not without its value; and the 
what actually passed in court, from  desirableness of having the story—at 
Mr. Townsend's narrative, and that least—of these remarkable trials, pre- 
narrative is very confusedly distribu- served in some record less perishable 
ted between what he calls “introduc. than the newspaper, and more easily 
tions” to each trial, and the abstract of accessible than the law-report, is not 
the trial itself. In his “introductions,” unlikely to secure for these volumes 
he is naturally led into disquisitions, extensive circulation and popularity. 
in which he assumes his reader to be al- 


THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH, 


The voice of Nature, in her changeful moods, 
Breathes o'er the solemn waters as they flow ; 
And ’mid the wavings of the ancient woods, 
Murmurers, now filled with joy, now sad and low. 
Thou gentle Poet, she hath tuned thy mind 
To deep accordance with the harmony 
That floats above the mountain summits free, 
A concert of Creation on the wind. 
And thy calm strains are breathed as tho’ the Dove 
And Nightingale had given thee for thy dower 
The soul of music and the heart of love ; 
For with a holy tranquillizing power, 
They fall upon the spirit, like a gleam 
Of quiet starlight on a troubled stream. 


ON READING MRS, HEMAN’S LAST LYRIC, 


DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION, 


Thy life was ever freshened by the streams 
" Of Know ledge blent with Beauty, and thy soul 

Did mirror then the star-light of its dreams, 

As in soft glory they were wont to roll. 
And in thy dying hour, as Israel's being 

Longed for a draught from that pure well, whose flow 
Had been like music to his youthful life ; 

So was the spirit yearning for the spring 
Of living waters—but their current low 

Ebbed from thy soul, by feverish pain controlled. 
And when at length, ’mid toil and fervent strife, 

The glorious tide of inspiration rolled ; 
Once thy lips—like Aim on Judah's sod, 

Thou poured’st it forth—an offering to thy God! 
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THE POETS AND POETRY OF MUNSTER.” 


A near little volume, with this title, 
has been lately published by O'Daly, 
of Dublin, containing specimens of 
the indigenous poetry (principally 
songs) of Munster, both in the verna- 
cular and in an English dress, and ac- 
companied by the music to which they 
were set. Of the translations it is 
sufficient to say they are Clarence 
Mangan’s—of course excellent: he en- 
tered into the spirit of Irish verse with 
a facility that is surprising, when we 
remember that (to use the words of the 
preface) ‘he was totally unacquainted 
with the original language, and made 
his versions of Gaelic poetry from lite- 
ral translations, furnished to him by 
Trish scholars.” 

In O’Daly'’s pretty little book the 
Munsterman hails, as familiar words, 
the names of his old acquaintances, 
Andrew M‘Grath, the merry pedlar 
(or merrymonger, as commonly called); 
Timothy O'Sullivan, the pious; Denis 
M‘Namara, the foxy; William O' Hef- 
fernan, the blind; John O’Tuomy, 
the merry; Father William English, 
and others; but he asks, ‘‘ where is 
Dermod O'Curnan?—why has all men- 
tion of him been omitted ?”—yet he 
deserved a niche in that miniature 
temple of the Momonian muse, as well 
from the interest attached to his tra- 
gical story, as from the intrinsic merit 
of his poetry, which is elegiac in its 
genius, and often terse and antithetical 
in style, and evinces a mind of much na- 
tural refinement. We have never met 
with any of O'Curnan’s poems, trans- 
lated or printed; and though we have 
seen some of them in MS. among the 
peasantry, in the county of Waterford, 
we believe they are chiefly preserved 
by oral tradition. O'Curnan seems 
to have been unknown to Edward 
O'Reilly, who does not allude to him 
in his ‘ Chronological Account of 
nearly Four Hundred Irish Writers ;” 
therefore a short account of the ill- 
fated bard may not be superfluous. 


Dermod O’Curnan, the son of a 
farmer, was born about, or a little be- 
fore, 1740, in the county of Cork, but 
resided, after he grew up, in the 
parish of Modelligo, county of Water- 
ford. Young O’Curnan was pecu- 
liarly gifted by nature; he had a 
finely formed person; a_ strikingly 
handsome face; a lively disposition; 
agreeable manners ; deep and ardent 
feelings, and considerable abilities ; 
and was, from his early youth, a poet. 
Unhappily he fell in love with a pretty 
peasant girl, a native of Modelligo 
(the “Mary” of his poems), who was 
proud of the attachment of a young 
man so much superior to her usua 
associates, and encouraged, perhaps 
reciprocated, his love. But she saw 
that other girls were anxious to attract 
his attentions at their dances and rus- 
tic recreations; and, inspired by the 
demon of jealousy, she repaired to one 
of those old crones of whom formerly 
there were too many, who professed 
to deal in charms, spells, and philtres, 
and purchased from her a potion said 
to be of virtue to keep her lover con- 
stant to herself. This she contrived 
to mingle in his drink at some convi- 
vial meeting; the mischievous com- 
pound attacked his brain, and the un- 
fortunate Dermod became incurably 
deranged. His whole temperament 
changed ; he lost his vivacity, and be- 
came melancholy, moody, and unso- 
cial, but retained his poetic talent; 
and though aware of the fatal injury 
inflicted on him by his Mary, he 
still remembered his passion, which 
seemed to gather intensity from his 
madness. But now he had become an 
object of terror and dislike to her, 
and she repelled him harshly whenever 
he approached her, as he often did, to 
complain of his shattered health and 
his troubled brain, of which he was 
quite sensible. Her cold and disdain- 
ful manner augmented his malady, and 
he wandered about the solitary parts 


* The Poets and Poetry of Munster: a Selection of Irish Songs by the Poets of the last 
Century, with Poetical Translations by the late James Clarence Mangan, now for the first 


time published. 


With the Original Music, and Biographical Sketches of the Authors. By 


John O'Daly, Editor of “ Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry,” &c, Dublin; John O'Daly. 
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of Modelligo, a wretched being, ragged, 
barefooted, sallow, sickly, with scarcely 
a trace of his former be auty left ; but 
still frequently composing poems on 
his love and his despair, which he 
could be induced by kindness to repeat 
to his friends, by whom they were 
committed to memory. 

At length he disappeared for some 
time, and was supposed to have left 
that part of the country. But one 


Sunday morning, in the latter end of 


summer, while all the rural popula- 
tion was at Mass, he suddenly entered 
the cottage of his scornful love, near 
Farnane Bridge. It happened that 
she had remained at home alone, and 
was employed cutting brambles with a 
bill-hook, to feed the fire on which the 
potatoes were boiling for dinner. Im- 
mediately on O’Curnan’s entrance he 
began to speak to her of his enduring 
attachment, and to entreat her pity ; 
but instead of trying to soothe and 
amuse the maniac till some one should 
come in, it appears that she foolishly 
irritated him by contemptuous expres- 
sions, and especially by taunting him 
with his infirmity. Knowing himself 
to have been in this respect her vic- 
tim, he became infuriated beyond the 


usual pitch of his delirium—and, in a 
wild yaroxysm of fre NZY; snate thi ing up 
the billhook, he severed her head from 


her body. Remarkable retribution! 
she fell a sacrifice to the madness that 
she had occasioned by her own super- 
stition and je: alousy. No sooner was 
the fatal deed done, and O'’Curnan’s 
fury appeased by the blood of the 
murdered woman, than the feeble 
light of such reason as he commonly 
retained dawned again upon his mind; 


THE LAY 


OF THE 


[July, 


he became conscious of the nature and 
the consequences of his act, and rushed 
from the house to conceal himself, 

The dismay of Mary's family, at 
finding her headless corpse, on their 
return from chapel, may be conceived. 
On searching for the murderer, the 
track of the madman was easily dis- 
covered; he was found lying hid 
among the standing corn in a neigh- 
bouring field; the blood on his hands 
and clothes bore witness against him, 
but none such was needed; he con- 
fessed all that had passed with suffi- 
cient coherency, and was conveyed to 
prison. The fate of O’Curnan was the 
reverse of that of Sophocles: when 
the Greek poet was charged with de. 
5 gement, his verses were accepted 
by the judg ses of the case as a proof of 
his sanity; O’Curnan’s, on the con- 
trary, furnished to his jury a strong 
presumption of his lunacy, which being 
established by evidence as to his ha- 
bits, and their cause, the ** Mad Poet” 
was acquitted of wilful murder, but 
was confined for life as a dangerous 
maniac. The tragedy we have related 
occurred about eighty-seven years ago. 

After O’Curnan had lost his reason, 
chanci ung one day to meet the object 
of his unfortunate attachment, he 
complained to her of illness; she 
asked him, * What ailed him—what 
was his sickness?” In reply to which, 
he poured forth a poem which he 
afterwards recited to persons who com- 
mitted it to writing, A manuscript 
copy was given to us by a country 
schoolmaster who taught Irish; and 
from that we make the following 
translation direct from the verna- 
cular :— 


AFFLICTED BARD. 


Thou art my pain, my Mary !—pining ever, 


Thus hast thou left me since 


I've thought on thee : 


From all my friends more gladly would I sever, 
Than from thy presence still an outcast be. 
I taste no food—long nights I’m sleepless lying ; 


Sobs heave my bosom ; 


rest and peace are fled : 


If to my. strong ‘love still thy love der nying, 
In one short 1 month thou’lt find me w ith the dead. 


Where is the cure to stay my health’s perdition ?— 
She only has it—she who wrought my harm : 
Tis not in sea or land, herb or physici: — 


’Tis with youth’s 


blossom, ’tis with beauty’s charm. 


I know not heat from cold, nor night from morrow, 
Nor the tame hen from cuckoo ‘of the dell ; 
My friends I know not—but to soothe my sorrow, 
If thou wouldst come, my heart would know thee well. 
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Love, my free gift, ‘tis that has caus’d my anguish : 
Love without stain, dishonour, or design ; 

For her, the fair, the pearly-tooth’d, I languish ; 
Ah, woe is me! I may not call her mine. 

Would that in some deep glen we two—we only— 
Secluded dwelt, from all the world away ; 


With timid pleadings, in her bower so lonely, 


I’d woo her fondly all the summer day. 


Give me, my Mary, once thy lips’ soft pressure ; 
But once—and raise me to thyself from death : 
Else bid them come my narrow grave to measure, 
Where lurks the beetle the rank grass beneath. 
From my thin cheek the hue of health has vanish’d ; 
My life’s not life—my voice not voice, but air: 
Joy, hope, the music of my spirit banish’d ; 
Love’s slave I mourn, in bondage to despair. 


This poem is very characteristic ; 
the complaints it expresses are symp- 


tomatic of derangement; the loss of 


sleep and appetite; the failure of re- 
collection and discernment, yet the 
consciousness of his state, the know- 
ledge that his beloved was ‘ she who 
wrought his harm;” the hopelessness 
of cure, unless the antidote should 
proceed from her, as did the bane ; 
and then the touching allusion to his 
heart’s meinory, that would recognise 
her, though it forgot all else. 


In the mad songs written by some 
persons, in the character of maniacs 


(such as Robert Herrick’s ‘ Mad 


Maid’s Song,” 


“ Good-morrow to the day so fair,” &c., 


and even in Shakespeare's, if we may 
venture to say so, there is a studied 
wildness, an artificial incoherence. But 
in the lay of the real maniac, the evi- 
dences of his malady come out so 
simply, so unaflectedly, that we cannot 
but feel it is nature, not art. It re- 
minds us of the anecdote of the actress 
who had formerly been celebrated as 
Ophelia, but who was obliged to leave 
the stage in consequence of mental 
derangement. Having accidentally 
learned that Hamlet was to be per- 
formed one night at a neighbouring 
theatre, she eluded her guardian, 
escaped from the house, and stealing 
to the place of performance, concealed 
herself till the mad scene ; then spring- 
ing on the stage before she could be 
anticipated, she went through her once 
favorite part with a truth and feeling 
that melted all the audience to tears ; 


—_———_. — ————_~ 


never before had they witnessed so 
affecting, because so natural, an 
Ophelia. As the difference between 
the sane and the insane actress’s re- 
presentation of the distracted maiden, 
so is the difference between the song 
of a really frenzied poet and that of 
him who only assumes the character of 
a maniac at the moment of writing. 

The song of Eamonn-na-chnoic, or 
Ned of the Hills, the celebrated free- 
booter, is given in O’Daly’s book ; but 
the version differs so much from that 
vhich we have been accustomed to hear, 
that we venture to give a translation 
from our own familiar Irish copy, be- 
cause it is so much more characteristic 
of the outlaw. Ned of the Hills, 
properly Edmund O’Ryan,* of the 
county ‘Tipperary, sprung from an 
ancient and once wealthy family, the 
O’Ryans of Kilnelongurty, but ruined 
by the confiscations that followed 
the civil wars. To a well-born man 
thus rendered destitute, who could 
not dig, and was ashamed to beg, 
it often appeared that no alternative 
for existence remained but that of a 
freebooting career, which he persuaded 
himself into believing a just retribu- 
tion—a spoiling of the spoilers. To 
this idea, and to the losses the outlaw 
had sustained by forfeiture, a strong 
allusion is made in the Irish song in 
our possession (said by tradition to 
have been written by Edmund O’Ryan 
himself), but which is not to be found 
in O’Daly’s copy. The song, it will 
be observed, takes the form of a dia- 
logue between the outlaw and his love; 
we have preserved the metre as nearly 
as we could :— 


* He was born in the latter part of the 17th century. 
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THE SONG OF NED OF THE HILLS. 


** Who calls me without ? whose voice is so shrill ? 

Whose hand at my closed door is beating ?’ 
My pearl of delight, ’tis thy Ned of the Hill, 

Whose heart longs to bear thee his greeting.” 

« Oh, friend of my soul! steal in here and hide, 
‘Thou’rt drown’d in this pitiless weather ; 

Take thee dry garments, sit down at my side, 
We'll watch through the long hours together.” 


‘¢T gaze on the light in thy soft blue eye, 
Dear girl of the ringletty tresses ; 
And my thoughts they urge me with thee to fly 
To the wild wood’s dewy recesses. 
There the grass is most green, the birds most sweet, 
On the yew-tree the cuckoo sits ever ; 
Deep in the hawthorns our fragrant retreat, 
Where death could discover us never. 


«* Long is the night, and my heart is devoid 
Of warmth, as the wintry sun’s gleaming: 
I'm a plundered man, and my home ’s destroy'd ; 
But a deed I must do that's beseeming.” 
“Then with thee will I go, my faithful love! 
To the lone haunted Dun* repairing ; 
With thee through all Munster I'll gladly rove, 
Though its size be the half ¢ of Erin.” 


« Dear little Mora! though wedding with me 
Will bring shame to the maid I cherish, 
Yet ne'er shall they say I abandon thee ; 
In the ocean I'd rather perish. 
Thou shalt be the tender bride of my heart, 
For ’twould break to leave thee behind me : 
3ut ah! when I think how loving thou art, 
’*Mid the poorest in Ireland I find me.” 


There are, in our Irish version, many 
touches characteristic of the outlaw, 
which are not in the Gelic copy printed 
by O'Daly, such as the proposed 
watchfulness, as if to guard against 
surprise (in the first stanza)—the allu- 


sion to his wrongs, and the deed of 


befitting vengeance that he meditated; 
the faithful readiness of his mistress to 
leave her home and wander with him 
throughout Munster, even harbouring 
for security in places reputed to be 
haunted ; the allusion to the reproach 
she would incur by becoming the wife 
of a bandit; and his own sensibility 
to his impoverished state, -rendered 
more acute when he thought of that 


* Literally, Dun na n-gealt, the Dun of the wild sylvan beings, or satyrs. 


Gleann na n-gealt in Kerry. 
+ Literally, 


love which he could but so ill requite. 
There is one ‘Edmund of the Hills,” 
as from the Irish, by Lady Morgan 
(when Miss Owenson), from what ori- 
ginal we know not: it has one or two 
ideas in common with ours and 
O’Daly’s ; but is simply a love song, 
without a single touch of distinctive 
character; and might as well be the 
lay of the most peaceable and orderly 
man in the community, even of a jus- 
tice of the quorum himself, as of an 
outlaw. 

The story of Edmund O’Ryan, o 
Ned of the Hills, is that of many of 
the Irish outlaws in the olden times. 
Scions of proud and honourable fami- 


There is a 


‘* Munster, a province, and the half of Ireland ;” alluding to the division of 


Ireland into two halves, between Con of the Hundred Battles, and Eugene More, alias Mogha 
Muadhat; the southern half, Munster, which then included Leinster, being called Leath 
Mogha, Mogh’s half; the rest was Leath Choinn, Con's half, 
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lies, beggared by confiscations, unskil- 
led in any craft, art, or science that 
would procure them a maintenance 
among sober citizens; too proud to 
stoop to what they would call servile 
drudgery ; too poor to be able to 
emigrate and ‘seek their fortunes” 
abroad; the brand of “ caste” upon 
them to mar and thwart their exertions 
at home; trained to field exercises, un- 
erring marksmen, dashing riders, un- 
tiring runners, brave, athletic, hardy, 
the life of a freebooter in an unsettled 


country like Ireland suggested itself of 


course—what else could be expected 
from them ?—what else remained ? 
What were ruined Roman Catholic 
gentlemen to do, when they could not 
get into some foreign military service ? 
Poor, haughty, untaught to earn their 
bread, often prevented from trying to 
learn; sorely tried by natural leart- 
burnings at seeing themselves driven 
destitute from the lands, the homes, 
nay, the very tombs of their fathers, to 
make room forstrangers—then followed 
the train of reasoning by which they 
persuaded themselves of the justice, 
nay, almost the duty, of reprisals. The 
speech of Roderick Dhu (** Lady of the 
Lake,” Canto 5), in defence of his pre- 
datory habits, is as applicable to the 


condition and actuating motives of 


the gentlemen outlaws of Ireland, 
forced to fly to rocks and moun- 
tains, as if Scott had them in his mind 
when he wrote.* We seek not to 
justify their transgressions: to trace 
their causes, with a charitable allow- 
ance for human temptation and human 
frailty, is but to account for, not to 
justify. Well would it have been for 
society and for themselves, had these 
misguided men been able to apply the 
Christian precept—‘ Jn your patience 
possess ye your souls ;” but the wild 
times of Ireland’s commotions were not 


* These fertile plains, that soften’d vale, 
Were once the birth-right of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand, 
And from our fathers rent the land. 
Where dwell we now! see rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage heath we tread, 

For fattened steer, or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry ; 
And well the mountain might reply,— 
‘To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore! 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest,’ 
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favourable to the growth of the Chris- 
tian graces on any side; and we must 
recollect the prevalence of ideas of 
which we now can scarcely form a just 
estimate, and the state of education 
and of the community, so different 
from that to which we are accustomed. 

An honourable exception to the false 
principles that actuated so many unfor- 
tunate persons, is found in Christopher 
Fleming, twentieth Lord Slane. At 
the time of the battle of the Boyne, he 
was but a minor; he took no part in 
the civil wars, but he extended the 
hospitality of his roof, for one night, 
to} James II., whom he had been 
taught to regard as his lawful sove- 
reign, and who had been the friend of 
his family. For such venial trans- 
gression, this harmless offender, and 
unrebelling “rebel,” forfeited all he 
possessed, even his title. With a 
heavy heart this disinherited and dis- 
titled stripling must have passed 
through the gate that shut him out for 
ever from that lovely vale, watered by 
the Boyne, where stood the castle 
that, from the twelfth century, had 
never lacked a Fleming for its lord, 
and where the tomb of his mother still 
exists, amid the ruins of St. Erec’s 
hermitage. But he wreaked no ven- 
geance on society; he warred not with 
the laws that he might have considered 
as warring with hin—he submitted to 
their authority, and became a good 
servant of the English crown. In 1707, 
Queen Anne granted him a pension of 
£500 a-year “for his military services:” 
and in consideration of his youth, at 
the period of the confiscation, he was 
restored in blood, but not to the lands 
and title of his fathers, from which he 
was barred by a former act of the Irish 
Parliament. As indemnity, he was 
created Viscount Longford, in 1713. 
Thus guided by well-regulated senti- 


Pent in this fortress of the north, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul!—while on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain : 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze— 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain chiefs who hold 
That plundering lowland field and fold, 
Is aught but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu.” 
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ments, he won his way to distinction 
by those martial qualities which others 
ververted to a wretched 
Titelaes.¢ 

But though that particular genus of 
outlaws of which we speak has passed 
away, the influence their career exer- 
cised over the minds of the peasantry 
has not, even yet, died out. To that 
influence we may clearly trace the 
general sympathy of the lower class 
(especially in the south and west) for 
offenders,’and their anxiety to screen 
them from justice. When a forfeited 
and ruined gentleman had become a 
freebooter, all the compassionate feel- 
ings of a naturally warm-hearted and 
romantic people were enlisted in his 
favour. They saw in him the repre- 
sentative of a family to whom they 
had ever looked up with affection and 
respect (for the Irish peasant always 
observed the Oriental, nay Scriptural 
rule of reverence to superiors ; cs could 
not degrade himself to the coarse blus- 
ter of the low E nglish bully, who sets 
his arms a-kimbo at a gentleman with, 
“I'm as good as yourself any day”) ; 
they saw one who ‘had been reared in 
affluence a fallen man, worse than a 
beggar, because more sensitive to pri- 
vations ; then would they recount the 
former glories of the race ‘‘that had 
lived among them for and al- 
ways kept the warm hous se _ the 
open hand,” and descant on the per- 
fections and the wrongs ot “thei ‘ir r heir 
turned out fora s tranger, and force 2 
to shelter among the woods and rocks, 
and to starve, or help himself by the 
strong hand.” So, respecting his birth, 
pitying his adversity, admiring his 
br avery, abetting his wild deeds, and 
aiding ‘him to baffle pursuit, they clung 
to the man of fallen fortunes (on such 
the genteel world turns its back) with 
a kind of feudal loyalty; amid all their 
own poverty gold could not bribe them 
to betray the head consecrated in their 
eyes by misfortune. Res est sacra 
miser, said a Roman sage; but the 
axiom was never so true anywhere as 
among the Irish peasants in the old 
troubles. 

The feats of the outlaws, 


ages, 


and the 


* His lordship dying, about 1728, without male issue, the 


Viscount Longford, became extinct. 


career of 


[July, 


songs composed on them, were handed 
down by tradition to posterity ; and 
around their graves the pe: asantry still 
gather in groups after mass, or after a 
funeral, to talk of the old times. Thus 
they do round a tomb in the rural 
churehy ard of Syddan (Meath), em- 
blazoned with armorial bear ‘ings, now 
much defaced, but still bearing an in- 
scription to the purport, that « This 
monument was erected by Gerald 
Fleminge, son of Patrick Fleminge 
and Mary Hussey, in memorial of his 
nanos | : and his uncles, James 
and Patric! «| leminge, of Syddan ; and 
for himeclf and his posterity, 1687.” 
‘These Fleminges sprang from the same 
stock as the Flemings, Barons of Slane, 
and forfeited in the civil wars. The 
« uncles,” James and Patrick Fle- 
minge, became celebrated freebooters, 
and are still remembered and lamented 
as * the centlemen that were 
forced to turn highwaymen.” 

The peasantry, when once they had 
been accustomed to sympathise with 
men under ban, and to support and 
abet them, continued to cherish the 
inclination, though the objects of their 
interest had become degraded from the 
romantic outlaw (now extinct) to the 
vulgar ruflian, the mere robber and 
murdere r; wanting the power of just 
diserimins ation, the »y classed all alike, 
as “poor fellows in trouble The 
feeling \ h originally sprung from 
virtues, from fidelity, generosity, and 
has tended downwards to utter 
degradation—such is the danger of hos- 
tility, under almost any cireumstances, 
to established and enised autho. 
rity. Like some plants—whose root is 
medicinal, but whose flowers are offen- 
sive, or whose berries are poisonous— 
the sentiment which at its birth was 
respectable, ‘in its maturity has become 
vicious. 

We seem to have rambled away from 
the ** Poe ts of Munster” in particular, 
to the bandits of Ireland in general ; 
but the text from which our gloss has 
extended was furnished by one, who, 
celebrating his own wild life in song, 
combined the characters of the outlaw 
and the poet, Edmund O’Ryan. 


por or 


respect, 


reco 


style and title of Fleming, 
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Agnes Sorel and her Cotemporaries, 


AGNES SOREL AND HER COTEMPORARIES, 


At the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the long contests between the 
rival Lorraine and Bar 
seemed likely to be terminated by the 
extinction of both families. The 
representative of the latter house was 
the Cardinal of Bar, an aged prelate ; 
while the destinies of Lorraine hung 
on the life of a feeble infant, daughter 
of its chivalrous duke, Charles, and 
his exalted consort, Margaret of Ba- 
varia. 

The little Isabelle, on whose frail 
existence so much depended, was 
tended, cherished, ahnost idolised, by 
her future subjects, as well as by her 
fond parents. As she grew in years 
and b ndily vigour, the faculties of her 
precocious mind were developed und 
the judicious care of her wise mother 
and gifted father. Charles of Lorraine 


houses of 


was the most accomplished prince of 


his day. He had proved himself'a brave 
and skilful warrior in his campaigns 
in Germany and Hungary He had 
commanded the forces of ihe Teutonic 
Knights in Prussia, and had been the 
main stay of the Hungarian monarch 
in his war with the Turks. The Duke 
of Lorraine was no less skilled in the 
arts of peace. A poet of no mean ex- 
cellence, his refined and liberal 

his elegant tastes, and his graceful and 
winning manners, are praised by the 
historiogr aphers of his own time, who 
ever fou ind a welcome at his hospitable 
court. 

Under these beneficent influences 
the little Isabelle passed her childhood 
and early girlhood, not quite com- 
panionless, for her playmate from the 
cradle—to whom she was ever fondly 
attached—was the fair and gentle 
Agnés Sorel, whose singular adven- 
tures we are about to narrate. 

The * Demoiselle de Fromenteau,” 
as she was styled, though of very 
inferior rank to her friend, could 
scarcely be regarded as a dependant. 
Her father, the Seigneur de Saint 
Gérand, 
the Count de Clermont ; 
Agnés was tended and educated by 
the Duke and Duchess of Lorraine with 
the same care as their own daughter. 
In many traits of character the girls 


and his little 


was attached to the service of 


resembled each other. és, who 
was the elder by one year, was re- 
markable » for her gentleness and win- 
ning sweetness of deportment. Tsa- 
belle had more vivacity, and greater 
brilliancy. They were both beautiful, 
but the same distinction might be ob- 
served in the style of their personal 
charms. Isabe lle , though without the 
shadow of vanity, pride, or hauteur, 
6 I rae d every “inch a queen;” the 

ble blood of the great Charlemagne 
a lin her veins, and the high-born 
— destined to command, was appa- 

nt in ever} movement and gesture. 
he ids has been likened to the * Madon- 
na” of Raffaelle. ler fair and slender 
form, her large, soft, pleading eyes, 
bespoke a soul gentle, timid, and 
trusting. Yet Agnés was not a weak 
or insipid character. The most ac- 
complished woman of her day—the 
most delightful converser—so much so, 
that even at that epoch, so fruitful in 
illustrious ladies, she was looked on as 
a prodigy—she owed her great and 
enduring influence more to her mental 
qui ulities than to her personal attrac- 
tions. She fascimated all who came 
within her sphere; and occupying, 
though she afterwards did, a most 
anomalous and questionable position, 
she never made a persons ul enemy, but 
gained and retained the affectionate 
eood-will of who, we should 
naturally suppose, would have re- 
garded her elevation to power and in- 
fluence with envious and indignant 
feelings. 

The aged Cardinal of Bar, feeling 
himself on the verge of the grave, 
anxiously desired . terminate, by a 
marriage betweert Isabelle and ‘his 
grand-nephew René, the strife which 
hs ul for generations been waged _be- 
tween the houses of Bar and Lor- 
raine. ‘The young prince, destined 
for this alliance, was the second son 
of Louis of Anjou and Yolande of 
Arravon, whose mother had been a 
princess of the house of Bar. The 

Cardinal had adopted and educated 
René, with the design of making him 
his heir, and had spared no pains to 
perfect him in those arts and exer- 
cises befitting his high rank and future 


those 
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position; and although in some re- 
spects his nephew might scarcely aspire 
to the hand of the heiress of Lorraine, 
still the pretensions of the young count 
were not inconsiderable. His sister, 
Marie, was married to the Dauphin 
Charles, 
France. 
Naples and Sicily, although he had 
failed in ests ablishing himself in this 
inheritance, bequeathe «dl by Queen 
Joanna, couk 1 yet transmit his title to 
these rich possessions, which his chil- 
dren might hope eventually to inherit. 
Influenced, perhaps, less by these con- 
siderations, than by his personal merits, 
the Duke and Duc hess declared them- 
selves in favour of René’s suit ; and 
their youthful daughter became his 
bride ere she had attained her fifteenth 
year. 

When Isabelle bade adieu to her 
native Lorraine, and accompanied her 
husband to Provence, she did . part 
from the friend of her girlhood. 
Sorel shared the joys, and sy mpi thise a 
in the sorrows of her wedded life. At 
first the horizon was bright and cloud- 
less. Isabelle, who was ever an adored 
wife, became the proud mother of four 
children, “the most beautiful ever 
seen”—so the cotemporary chroniclers 
assure us; but when her father’s death 
made her heiress of Lorraine, the 
gathering clouds of war, and its attend- 
ant miseries, cast their lurid shadows 
around her: her cousin, Antoine de 
Vandemont, contested the succession, 
asserting that Lorraine was too noble 
a fief to descend to a female. Singu- 
larly enough, the question had never 
before arisen: Charles of Lorraine 
was the first prince who had not left 
behind him male heirs. 
Burgundy supported the 
Antoine de Vandemont; and René, 
after bravely fighting for the inheri- 
tance of his wife, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Bulligneville, and con- 
demned to a rigorous captivity in the 
vastle of Dijon. 

This fatal battle was lost by the rash 
impetuosity of the young nobles of 
Lorraine and Bar, who fought in the 
ranks of their Duke René. The 
veteran general Barbazan had ear- 
nestly entreated his master to act on 
the defensive. 

«* Quand on a peur des feuilles, il ne 
faut pas aller au bois,” said a young 
gallant, contemptuously. 

“Ces paroles ne sont 


Aones 


pas 


pour 


heir-apparent to the crown of 
His father, titular King of 


The Duke of 
claims of 


[July, 


moi,” replied the brave old soldier ; 
«Dieu merci, j’ai toujours vécu sans 
reproche ; et encore aujourd'hui on 
verra si c'est la crainte on le bon conseil 
qui me font parler de la sorte.” 

The result justified his prediction : 
René, having done all that a brave 
man could do, and received m¢ iny ho- 
nourable wounds, fell into the hands 
of his enemy. When Isabelle learned 
the tidings of this disastrous fight, and 
heard that her beloved lord was in 
captivity, she hastened to Chinon, to 
entreat Charles’s aid and mediation 
with the Duke of Burgundy to pro- 
cure the freedom of her husband. But 
René owed his liberation from capti- 
vity to amore romantic cause than the 
intercession of his royal brother-in- 
law. Philip of Burgundy having 
visited his captive, found him employed 
in painting. Re née had executed on 
glass very chi arming and faithful por- 
traits of P hilip and his father, Jean- 
sans: peur. The kind-hearted Duke 
was touched and interested : he con- 
versed frequently with the accom- 
plished prince, and _ restored to 
him his liberty, only stipulating that 
he should surrender himself ae aptive 
the following year, if the conditions 
annexed as the price of his freedom 
should not have been complied with. 

The visit of Isabelle to Chinon was, 
nevertheless, productive of important 
results. Aenés Sorel had accom- 
panied her; and, in the interview 
which the princess of Lorraine and Bar 
had with her Sovereign, the grace and 
beauty of the ‘ Demoiselle de Fro- 
menteau” struck the ardent fancy of 
the young Charles, The impression 
she had made was observed by the 
wife and mother-in-law of the king. 
The latter, Yolande of Anjou, was a 
woman of masculine mind ; she swayed 
the e monarch, and, uncon- 
sciously to him, had long guided his 
counsels. The passion alike of Yolande, 
of her daughter, Queen Marie, and of 
the beautiful stranger, was patriotism. 
Trance was in subjection. Charles 
its king, and who ought to have been 
its deliverer, was insensible of’ his dis- 
honour, or too much devoted to plea- 
sure, to make the necessary exertion 
for his country’s safety. Marie, beau- 
tiful and amiable, was not beloved. 
The influence which alone could stir 
Charles to noble resolves, should 
spring from a passion which Yolande 
perceived her daughter could never 
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excite. She conceived the singular, 
we may say the unexampled design of 
exciting it by the charms of Agnés 
Sorel. Wonderful force of 
ment of love of country! ! Marie, 
stranger still to record, assented. 
Hopeless herself of influencing Char- 
les through his affections, and quite 
conscious of his passion for the beau- 
tiful stranger, Queen Marie listened 
without disapproval to the suggestions 
of the vigorous-minded Yol: ande, that 
they should wean the voluptuous 
monarch from his effeminate indolence 
and unworthy favoritism, by giving 
him as companion and friend, one who, 
they both saw, was gifted with a high 
and commanding intellect , and a 
gentle nature and constant heart. 
Surely we cannot wonder that such an 
age was rich in noble enthusi: asm, 
Ww rhen it witnessed a sacrifice of pride 
and feeling so extraordinary in per- 
sons so exalted. The disinterested- 
ness of friendship has nothing to com- 


he senti- 


pare with this astonishing instance of 


patriotic devotion. But still we must 
not estimate the sacrifice at more than, 
in truth, it was worth; or suppose even 
these heroines capable of impossibili- 
ties. Marie had had frequent occasion 
to lament her husband’s infidelities ; 
her conjugal love could not be further 
outraged by the substitution of a 
comp arativ ely virtuous attachment for 
those ephemeral amours which had 
hitherto marred the happiness of her 
wedded life. ‘That influence over the 
mind of Charles which she had failed 
in securing might, she fondly hoped, 
be so wielded by the bez autiful and 
spirituelle friend ‘of the high-minded 
Isabelle of Lorraine, as to change the 


destinies of the hapless realm of 


France. She asked from her brother’s 
wife permission to promote the fair 
Agnés to be her maid of honour. 
Isabelle felt keenly the unavoidable 
separation from her friend, should she 
yield to the Queen’s entreaties; but 
she could not allow her selfish affee- 
tion to be a barrier to the advance- 
ment of Agnés Sorel. The young 
girl, ignorant of all that was designed 
for her, was from thenceforth to live 


at court, attached to the person of 


Marie of Anjou, who even personally 
had conceived a warm regard for one 
whom she designed to make, if pos- 
sible, her own rival. 

Queen Yolande, for she was titular 
sovereign of the two Sicilies, was a far- 
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sighted and ambitious woman, unscru- 
pulous, as we have seen, in the choice 
of means which might enable her to 
1 end. When the for- 
tunes of Charles were at their lowest 
ebb, she had never despaired, but cou- 
rageously cheered and animated him 
to exertion. Let us east arapid glance 
at Charles's past career. The imbeci- 
lity of his father, King Charles VI., 
and the hatred which his unnatural 
mother had conceived for him, had 
made the Dauphin, in his earlier years, 
an outcast from the sweet charities of 
home. The tragical murder of Jean- 
sans-peur of aguedy, on the bridge 
of Montereau, had drawn down on his 
head the intense hatred of the Bur- 
gundian party, then the most powerful 
in France. Well might Francis I. 
exclaim, when he gazed, i in the Char- 
treuse of Dijon, on the effigy of the 
murdered duke, “T hrough that gash,” 
pointing to the wound w hic th dis figured 
the fore ‘head, ‘the English entered 
France ! The Dauphin always as- 
serted, probably with truth, that he 
was innocent of this foul murder. 
Tannegui du Chatel struck the fatal 
blow; but Charles had expressly in- 
vited the Duke of Burgundy to this 
ill-fated conference, and the assassina- 
tion was accomplished in his presence. 
Philip le Bon, son of the murdered 
Duke, thirsting for revenge, threw the 
weight of his vast power and influence 
into the opposing scale, and allied 
himself with “4 enemies of his coun- 
try to avenge his father’s death. By 
the conference at Arras (1419) he 
paved the way for the infamous treaty 
of Troyes (1420), which disinherited 
the Dauphin, and transferred the royal 
diadem to the English invader, Henr 
V. Inthe treaty, by which Charles 
VI. thus disowned his son, the follow- 
ing insulting elause occurs, which must 
have been peculiarly galling to the 
Dauphin :— 


cbtain a desire 


“ Considérant les horribles et énormes 
crimes et délits commis par Charles, soi-di- 
sant Dauphin de Viennois, il est accordé que 
notre dit fils le roi, et aussi notre trés- 
cher fils Philippe, Due de Bourgoyne, nous 
ne traiterons aucunement de paix et de con- 
corde avec le dit Charles, si non du consente- 
ment et du conseil de tous et de chacun de 
nous trois, et des trois états du royaume,” 


nous, 


Two years later and the Dauphin 
found himself King, though hé had but 
a scanty territory, “and few adherents. 
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The imbecile Charles had breathed his 
last. ‘The victorious Henry had also been 


snatched away by the unsparing hand of 


the destroyer. Paris and the northern 
provinces were, however, held for the 
young Henry VI., by hisuncle, the brave 
Duke of Bedford. Charles VII. could 
only establish his court on the southern 
bank of the Loire ; and even there he 
scarcely felt his position secure. ‘ Le 
petit Roi de Bourges, ” was the name 
contemptuous sly given to him by the 
English. Ch: ule s“le Victorieu x, *Char- 
les “le Bien Servi,” were titles which 
he could triumphantly claim, not many 
years later. His wondrous success is 
to be ascribed, not to his cana eX- 
ertions, for he was, as has been inti- 
mated, indolent and excessively ad- 
dicted to pleasure, but to the discri- 
minating wisdom, or rather instinct, 
with which he chose his counsellors, 
He had the art, or the good luck, to 
gather around him and attach to his 
cause the greatest captains of th 
and the wisest and most far-s 
yoliticians ; and, notwithstandin 
indolent habits, had the good s 

rofit by their counsels and services. 
Ve have only to mention the names of 
“the brave Dunois,” the Comte de 
Richemont, La-Hire, Saintrailles, &e., 
who conducted his military operations ; 
in the diplomatic department the sig 
cious Yolande of fain Jacques Bou- 
reau, and his brother G: aspar d, who 
created for him the most eflective ar- 
tillery in Europe; and in finance, that 
most skilful of exchequer-chancellors, 
Jacques Ceeur. 

Yolande seems to have understood 
fully the character of her son-in-law. 
She knew him to be of an affectionate 
and trusting nature, and peculiarly 
sensitive to the refined charms of fe- 
male society. He was capable of ap- 
preciating ¢ all that is excellent in the 
character of woman—her 
her generous abnegation of self—her 
enduring devotion. Yolande artful! 
availed herself of these influences. Un- 
seen herself, she was, as we have al- 

ready observed, the guiding hand 
which influenced Charles throughout 
his entire career, and through him the 
destinies of France. Her daughter, 
Queen Mari ie, was a very perior 
woman, amiable, accomplis she 
rous, and gentle; but she never pos- 
sessed her husband's affections, though 
her conduct secured his esteein and 
respect. Stimulated by her mother, 


he rois m— 


ocne- 
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she strenuously laboured to make the 
King lay aside his besetting sin of in- 
dolence, and act with vigour against 
the Englis h. Fortune seemed inva- 
riably to desert the banner of the law- 
ful soverei; gn, and Charles found his 
best generals and bravest troops so 
often defeated that his friends lost 
hope and confidence, and his dispirited 
soldiery deserted their colours. 
While the Dauphin remained inactive 
at Chinon, Orleans, his principal strong- 
aon on the Loire, was closely invested 
by the English. Dunois, and others 
of his 1 rave adherents, had thrown 
themselves into the beleaguered city ; 
but with slender hope of m: king a 
successful resistance to the besieging 
host. In this extremity of Charles’s— 
or rather of Yolande’s—fortunes (for 
it was she who in truth had so far 
fought the battle of French indepen- 
dence) another still wc ome French- 
woman suddenly apy veared on the stage. 
Commissioned from on high, as she 
believed—to reseue her native land 
from foreign invaders—to raise the 
Orleans, and see her King 
crowne ad at Rheims—Jeanne D'Are, 
the nple she spherd-girl of Domremi, 
presented herself to Charles at Chinon. 
Yolande saw, and at a glance compre- 
hended her enthusiasm. Perhaps, too, 
she credited her mission: at all events, 
she sympathised in her patriotic fervour ; 
and lost no time in communicating a 
share of her sympathy to Charles. 
Jeanne’s divine commission was recog- 
nized. Accoutred in armour, and gir 
with the sword of Saint Catherine de 
Fierbois, she threw herself into Or- 
leans. Her enthusiasm, her pious 
fervour, and her conviction of a 
trit umphi unt accomplishment of her 
mission, inspired the garrison with 
new courage, Now here, now 
there ; successive sallies from the be- 
leagured city fell with the we and 
destruction of lightning on the English 
A being partaking of the 
character of an angel and a prophetess 
head le od these une xpecte xd and terrible 
att cl The. a rstitious terrors of 
the lish were alarmed. Seven days 
afier Jeanne entered Orleans, the 
siege was raised, and the English were 
in full retreat towards the Seine. So 
the mission sped prosperously ; 
she had now to retrieve her undertak- 
ing to see Charles placed on the throne 
of his ancestors in the old kingly capi- 
tal of Rheims; but to carry him thither 
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through a hostile country, every strong- 
hold of which was in the hands of his 
enemies, was even a more difficult 
achievement than the relief of Orleans. 
However, Jeanne’s own belief in her 
preternatural mission had now spread 
far and wide, and those who at first 
had probably used her as an adven- 
turess, now followed her as a heaven- 
inspired guide. The expedition to 
Rheims was undertaken—every obsta- 
cle gave way before the enthusiasm 
of Charles’s followers. Rheims, after 
a progress as triumphant as dangerous, 

was gained; and the consecr: ated oil, 

which would insure the validity of his 
title in the eyes of all true French- 
men, was at length poured on the head 
of King Charles the Seventh. As 
Charles kneeled by the high altar, 
Jeanne “la Pucelle” stood by his 
side, leaning on her  snow-white 
banner, spotted with the fleur-de-lis of 
France, on which was represented the 
Saviour of the world, with the simple 
inscription, Jhesus Maria. ‘It had 
shared the danger,” she said; “it was 
meet that it should share the glory.” 

There are probably few persons who 
are not familiar with that exquisite 
impersonation of Jeanne D’Are, for 
which we are indebted to the chisel of 
a second * Maid of Orleans.” ‘The 
princess Marie of Wirtemberg, daugh- 
ter to the ex- King of the French, has 
represented her in the garb so minute- 
ly described by contemporary writers, 
armée tout en blanc, sauf la teste, 
une petite hache en sa main ;” leaning 
on the sword in form of the cross ; her 
fair head bowed, and her features ex- 
pressing resolution, blended with re- 
pose. Her mission was now accom. 
plished ; she fell at her monarch’s feet 
bathed in tears. ‘* Gentil roi,” she 
said, addressing him, ‘orest exécuté le 
plaisir de Dieu, qui voulait que vous 
vinssiez a Rheims, recevoir votre digne 
sacre, pour montrer que vous étes vrai 
roi, et celui auquel doit appartenir le 
royaume.” 

Jeanne now longed to return to her 
simple pastoral life, and her native 
village. She confided her wishes to 
Dunois. “Je voudrais bien que le 
gentil roi voulit me faire ramener au- 
pres de mes pere e et mére qui auraient 
tant de joie ame revoir. Je garderais 
leurs brébis et bétail, et ferais ce que 
javais coutume de faire.” The only 
acknowledgment of her services which 
she demanded, was the exemption from 
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taxation of her native village. Until the 
revolution of 1793, Neant @ cause de la 
Pucelle was entered opposite the name 
of Domremi, in the books of the tax- 
ing officer for that district of Lorraine. 

3ut alas! for Jeanne; a far dif- 
ferent destiny awaited her. The 
market-place of Rouen witnessed a 
tragedy which, merely to read of, 
has “drawn iron tears” from many 
a manly breast. The pure, the meek 
heroine, who had done such great 
things for “the pity” she had for the 
realm of France, was here to expiate 
the crime of patriotism by the punish- 
= of witchcraft. Herinfamous judge, 

Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, con- 
demned her to be burnt alive. ** Helas !” 
she exclaimed, when she heard her sen- 
tence, “ reduire en cendres mon corps 
qui est pur, et n’a rien de corrompu, 
e’est un horrible supplice!” As the 
priest who attended her dismounted 
from the scaffold, when the executioner 
was about to apply his torch, she said 
to him, ‘* Tenez-vous en bas, levez la 
croix devant moi, que je la voie en 
mourant, et dites-moi de pieuses paroles 
jusqu’a la fin.” Her last utterance 
was, ** Jésus!” 

Chinon, where Charles held his little 
court, is a place familiar, at least by 
name, to most of us, its castle being a 
favourite residence of our English so- 
vereigns of the race of Plantagenet. 
Its situation is picturesque and impo- 
sing; planted on an elevated platform 
of rock overhanging the Loire, and 
commanding its junction with the 
Vienne, surrounded by the verdant 
woods and rich pasture-land of Tou- 
raine, the ‘‘ garden of France.” The 
ruins, which are considerable in extent, 
are of great interest, recalling the stir- 
ring times of the crusaders, and, a few 
centuries later, the w rongs and suffer. 
ings of the Knights Templars , whose 
grand master, the heroie Jacques de 
Molay, was immolated within its walls. 
The adjoining monastery of Fonte- 
vrault—founded by the devoted enthu- 
siast, Robert D’Arbrissol, who, follow- 
ing the example of his Divine Master, 
preached repentance and forgiveness 
to the “chiefest of sinners;” and by 
his eloquent and heartfelt exhortations 
reclaimed from vice innumerable Mag- 
dalens, miserable outcasts from society, 
and hopeless, until he proclaimed to 
them the mes: sage of mercy, of forgive- 
ness from God or man,—this noble 
and beautiful house of Fontevrault con. 

F 
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tains the mortal remains of the heroic 
Cceur-de-Lion. 

At a short distance from Chinon 
stood the Maison Robardeau. ‘This 
was now to become waar residence of 
Agnis Sorel. The scandal of that day 
re ported, and possibly with truth, that 
Robardeau was connected with the 
castle where the monarch held his 
court, by an underground passage. 

Charles possessed many qualities 
which fitted him to captivate the ima- 
gination and win the affections of a 
young ahd susceptible heart. His 
features were regular, beautiful alike 
in form and expression; though his 
tout ensemble was not effective from 
his want of height. He had a heart 
warm and devoted, manners gay and 
fascinating, a mind well cultivated, 
and elegant tastes. He was personally 
brave, though his love of pleasure, as 
well as a natural prudence, deterred 
him on many occasions from leading 
his armies in person to battle or vic- 
tory. But, above all, he had at first 
sight conceived, and always afterwards 
cherished for the fair Agnes , an impas- 
sioned and unswerving attachment, 
which ended only with life. The young 
girl long resisted his suit, thou; oh she 
also loved in re turn ; but she was in 
the midst of influences and induce- 
ments, such as perhaps never before 
or since solicited a woman to dis- 
honour, and her weak woman's heart 
at last ay led. 

When Agnés Sorel forfeited the ap- 
proval of conscience—the calm dignity 
of her hitherto pure and spotless life— 
she forfeited also the he appiness she had 
till then enjoyed. Never more, after 
such a fall, does Nature unfold her 
charms, as in the days of bright child- 
hood, or happy and innocent girl- 
hood— 

* As I wandered free, 

In every field for me 

Its thousand flowers were blowing: 

A veil through which I did not see— 

A thin veil, o’er the world was thrown, 

In every bud, a mystery ; 

Magic, in every thing unknown. 

The field, the air, the grove was haunted, 

And all that age has disenchanted. 

Yes! give me—give me back the days of 

youth, 

Poor, yet how rich !—my glad inheritance, 

The inextinguishable love of truth, 

While life's realities were all romance.” 


—now the murky shadows of sin have 
obscured the happy vision—conscious 


cuilt is the great disenchanter. How 
keenly Agnés felt her position, is 
evinced by the brief records of her 
words and feelings which have been 
handed down in history. Of her death- 
bed penitence we shall speak hereafter. 
Yet she had everything in the present, 
if we except the approval of her con. 
science, to make life dear to her. He 
whom she loved so fondly, and to 
whom she had dedicated her entire ex- 
istence, repaid by the most fervent 
and constant devotion the sacrifice 
she had made for his sake. France, 
perhaps, an almost equi al object of 
adoration, sprang up in freedom and 
power under the administration which 
she helped to guide. No woman was 
ever more truly loved. For twenty 
years—until death separated them— 
Charles never swerved in his att: ach- 
ment for his ** good and gentle Agnés. 
The honours and splendours of this 
world were lavishly showered on her ; 
yet she ‘bore her faculties so meekly,’ 
that she made no enemies, but could 
boast of many, and faithful friends. 
The Queen loved her as asister. The 
contemporary chroniclers vie with one 
another in eulogising her wisdom and 
goodness—some of them, in their zeal 
for her virtue, denying even the nature 
of her connexion with the King. All- 
powerful and beloved, she could find 
but one faint consolation for the loss 
of her innocence—promoting the hap- 
piness of others, and exercising her 
vast influence with the King for the 
honour of her country, by urging him 
to complete the emancipation of his 
kingdom from its foreign foes. At 
the time when his fortunes were most 
desperate, she had placed at his dis- 
posal all her wealth, in jewels or 
money, for the payment of his troops. 


“ Hier sind Juwelen—Schmelzt mein Silber 
ein— 

Verkauft, verpflindet meine Schlosser— 
Leihet 

Auf meine Giiter in Provence—Macht Alles 

Zu Gelde und befriediget die Truppen |” 


Well might the enamoured monarch 
feel the sentiments of grateful admi- 
ration for these disinterested services 
of his fair Agnés, which Schiller has 
made him utter so nobly :— 

“ Zieren wiirde sie 
Den ersten Thron der Welt—doch sie ver- 
schmaht ihn, 
Nur meine Liebe will sie seyn und heissen. 
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Erlanbte sie mir jemals ein Geschenk 

Von hoherm Werth, als eine frahe Blume 

Im Winter oder seltne Frucht! Von mir 

Nimmt sie kein Opfer an, und bringt mir 
alle! 

Wagt ihren ganzen Reichthum und Besitz 

Grossmiithig an mein untersinkend Gliick.” 


An anecdote has been transmitted 
to us, which illustrates her playful ; yet 
judicious interference in the militar y 
measures of Charles the Seventh. An 
astrologer, in whose predictions the 
monarch pk iced much reliance,- was 
closeted with him on ‘one occasion 
when Agnés was present. Charles, 
discouraged by some recent failures, 
and the predictions of the soothsayer, 
was more than ordinarily dishearte med, 
and disposed to iné action—Agnis i in- 
terrupted the conference by extending 
her hand to the magician: “1 also 
would read my destiny, ” she said. 
«Madam, you will be beloved by the 
greatest monarch in Europe,” readily 
replied the flattering nen xr, well 
aware of her rel: ition to the King. 
Charles smiled at the implied compli- 
ment to himself; but Agnés rose, and 
playfully addressed him, «© Will your 
Majesty grant me your royal safe- 
‘idulioth for I would not willingly run 
counter to my destiny,” she said, 
archly. 
Engl and, for I see clearly he is “the 
greatest monarch, since he retains, in 
addition to his own dominions, the 
richest provinces of France, from 
which its sovereign makes no effort to 
dislodge him, fearing, it would seem, 
to assert his legitimate claim.” Charles 
blushed under the merited, though 
sportive rebuke. Such a persuasive 
Mentor seldom spoke in vain but her 
influence was most practically felt by 
bringing, as with extraordinary saga- 
city she did, under the notice of the 
King, brave knights and skilful war- 
riors, whose courage and prudence 
achieved many a victory for the na- 
tional cause. 

Charles made his first entry 
Paris in the November of 1437. The 
procession which accompanied him 
was truly splendid; and the details are 
dwelt on with the utmost minuteness, 
by contemporary writers. A thousand 
archers, some of them composing 
Charles’s body-guard, led the way ; then 
rode the King, ¢ ‘l: id in brilliant silver ar- 
mour—the trappings of his noble steed 
were of blue velvet which swept the 


into 


“T must go to the King of 
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ground, embroidered with fleur-de-lis, 
The Queen was also splendidly at- 
tired; but as far surpassing her in 
magnificence, as she did in beauty, 

Agnés Sorel rode by her side. The 
only weakness recorded of ‘la belle 
des belles,” is her fondness for sump- 
tuous dress; and the only unamiable 
speech she was ever heard to utter 
was on this occasion. The Parisians 
murmured when they beheld her costly 
and rich costume, excelling in splen- 
dour that of the rightful “and justly 
popular queen. ‘*Les Parisiens ne 
sont que vilains,” she, contemptuously 
exclaimed: ‘et si javais su qu’ils ne 
m’eussent pas fait plus (honneurs, j je 
n’aurais jamais mis le pie d dans leur 
ville.” But to return from the of. 
fended and pettish beauty. The royal 
pages; the nobles of the household; 

and the young dauphin, afterwards 
Louis the Eleventh, succeeded, and the 
procession was closed by a corps of 
one thousand men-at-arms, the élite of 
the French armies, headed by their 
gallant commander, the Count de 
Dunois. His armour was sparkling 
with gold and silver, and surpassed in 
sple ndour that of the monarch himself. 
The populace were not behindhand in 
their preparations. We can scarcely 
refrain from smiling when we read of 
their arrangements for an effective re- 
ception of the King, now, for the first 
time, entering his capital. The seven 
cardinal virtues, and the seven cardinal 
sins, met him on the threshold, if we 
may so speak; then, on various plat- 
forms which lined the way, were re- 

prese nted those mysteries, or sacred 
dramas, which had for the middle : ages 
such significant import, and were so 
popular with all classes. The pre: aching 
of St. John the Baptist, the n: itivity 
of the Saviour, the adoration of the 
shepherds, the passion, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of our Lord, were all re- 
presented: even the despairing Judas 
figured aloft, appare nitly hanging him- 
self in his hope less grie f, 

A short time pre eviously , the Dauphin 
Louis had wedded the young Margaret 
of Scotland, daughter to the: chivalrous 
James I. This princess, then only in 
her twelfth year, was fondly loved b 
her mother-in-law, Queen Marie, who 
lavished on the gifted and interesting 
Dauvhbiness that te ¢nderness which even 
her maternal breast could not feel for 


the wayward and unamiable Louis. The 
young couple were from the first un. 
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happy. This jealous, crafty, intriguing 
young man, “mauvais fils, mauvais 
pere, mauvaisfreré, mauvais sujet, mau- 
vais allié, mauvais mari, et ennemi 
dangereux,” was indeed ill-matched 
with the ardent, susceptible, and roman- 
tic Scottish princess. Margaret found 
her sole happiness in the mutual affec- 
tion which subsisted between her, her 
mother-in-law, and the gentle Agnés. 
These high-souled women passed many 
blissful hours together, cultivating 
those elegant tastes in which they alike 
found solace and enjoyment. Mar- 
t in particular had inherited from 
er father, the royal poet of Scotland, 
a genius and feeling for this refining 
art. She spent her nights in compos- 
ing ballads, which seem to have been 
not unworthy of the daughter of him 
who sang ‘The King's Quhair.” 
Her patronage of men of genius was 
liberal and discriminating. A little 
incident connected with Alain Chartier 
may be worth recording. Passing 
through one of the saloons in the 
palace, she perceived the poet asleep 
on a chair. To the astonishment of 
the ladies who attended her, she softly 
approached him, and kissed his lips. 
In reply to their amazed glances she 
said to them:—‘Ce n’est point a 
Yhomme que jai donné un baisir, c'est 
a la bouche d’od sortent de si belles 
paroles.” 

Soon after her marriage her royal 
father, too enlightened for a barbarous 
age, perished the victim of a villanous 
treachery. Here, too, we are among 
the records of the loyalty and heroism 
of women. It was in resisting the 
approach of James’s assassins that 
the noble Catherine Douglas thrust 
her own fair arm into the bolt-rings 
of the door, and kept it so fastened until 
the brutal murderers broke the bone. 
Margaret herself bade adieu to life ere 
she had attained her twenty-first year. 
Young as she was, existence had long 
been distasteful to her. She has been 
accused of having voluntarily injured 
her health by eating in excess unripe 
fruits and other acids, with the design 
of preventing herself from becoming 
the mother of children to so hateful a 
husband. In her last illness, when 
those around her expressed hopes of 
her recovery, she shudderingly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Fi de la vie, qu’on ne m’en 

arle plus !” 

The death of the hapless Dauphin- 
ess deeply impressed the mind of 
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Agnés Sorel, who, soon after, asked 
and obtained permission from the King 
to retire from court. She chose for 
the scene of her seclusion the castle 
which Charles had built for her in the 
neighbourhood of Loches, and in the 
architectural details of which may yet 


— . 
be seen the device ; (A Sur-elle), 


which identifies it with her name. 
She selected it in preference to her 
more picturesque chateau of Beauté Sur 
Marne—that romantic spot, formerly 
the favourite retreat of the murdered 
Louis of Orleans, father to her friend 
the Count de Dunois—because she 
proposed to herself to spend the re- 
maining years of her life in devotional 
exercises; and in the canons of Loches 
—to whose cathedral she had ever 
proved a liberal patroness—she hoped 
to find pious and worthy instructors. 
Agnés Sorel was still in the prime of 
life—she was thirty-six —when she 
voluntarily parted from her royal and 
still faithful lover. She had the ¢on- 
solation of reflecting that, during the 
fifteen years she had influenced his 
mind and his counsels, she had been 
the disinterested advocate of all that 
was ‘‘ worthy andof good report.” She 
left him surrounded by tried and faith- 
ful friends, most of them attached to 
his cause by her influence and exer- 
tions. Jacques Cour, the goldsmith 
of Bourges—whose vast monetary re- 
sources, acquired by his trade in the 
East, through her instrumentality had 
been placed at the disposal of the 
monarch, and had mainly conduced to 
the successful issue of his warlike un- 
dertakings—was her tried and dearest 
friend. She had named him the exe- 
cutor of her will, in which she had 
devised all her wealth to pious uses. 
For five years longer she was all-power- 
ful with the King, who frequently 
visited her, and took counsel with her 
on affairs of state. His peace during 
these years was disturbed by the ma- 
chinations of the Dauphin, who took 
every possible opportunity of annoy- 
ing his father, and thwarting his pro- 
jects. One grievance, on which he 
frequently insisted—his only real one— 
was the insult shown to his mother by 
the elevation of Agnés Sorel, towards 
whom he manifested an irreconcileable 
hostility. As for the meek Queen, 
when reminded of her wrongs, she 
would only answer, ‘C'est mon seig- 
neur; ila tout pouvoir sur mes actions, 
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et moi aucun sur les siennes.” She 
well knew, in truth, that the influence 
which the Lady of Beauté exercised 
over his mind was exercised in her 
favour, and was beneficial to her, as 
well as to the interests of the kingdom. 

In the winter of 1449-50, Charles, 
who had recently subjugated Norman- 
dy, took up his abode in the Abbey of 
Jumiéges. The cold was intense: this 
inclement season in France had never 
brought more severe and dreary wea- 
ther. He was surprised to receive an 
unannounced visit from kis fair Agnés. 
She had left Loches, and braved the 
winter's snow, to warn him of a con- 
spiracy which might endanger his life, 
and in which the rebellious Dauphin 
was prime mover. Having conveyed 
her precautionary warning, she retired 
to the neighbouring hamlet of Mesnil, 
where she was seized by sudden and 
alarming illness. Her health, which 
had long been delicate, had been im- 
aired by the trying journey she had 
Just accomplished. ‘She felt—with that 
intuitive perception which is given to 
many on the brink of eternity—that 
the grave would soon open its portals 
to receive her; and that she must pre- 
pare for her pilgrimage to that ‘bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” Her 
agonies of mind and body were intense. 
She reviewed, with self- upbraiding, 
her past life: ‘lamented the fatal gift 
of beauty, but for which she micht 
have accomplished her youth's early 
promise; lived in innocent happiness, 
and died in peace. To the Count de 
Tancarville, who stood by her death- 
bed, she spoke of her fears for the 
future : nor could she gain a moment’s 
tranquillity, but by reflecting on the 
mercy shewn by the Saviour to Mary 
Magdalen, the woman, who, like her, 
was “a great sinner.” She repeated, 
incessantly, passages from the confes- 
sions of St. Bernard, which she had 
copied with her own hand, feeling that 
they were applicable to her case. At 
length, exhausted by meatal and bodily 
suffering, she breathed her last sigh in 
the arms of the King. Her heart was 
bequeathed to the monks of Jumieges ; 
her body was interred in the middle 
of the choir of the cathedral church 
at Loches, where a beautiful monument 
was erected to her memory by her 
royal lover. She is represented in a 
recumbent posture; graceful drapery 
veils her figure, and a circlet round 
her brow confines her flowing tresses ; 
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angels, with extended wings, haver, as 
if waiting to convey to heaven the 
pray er which her clasped hands and 

alf-parted lips seem to express; 
while two lambs, emblems of meek- 
ness and gentleness, lie passively 
crouched at her feet. The inscription 
is simple :— 

“Cy git noble Demoiselle Agnés 
Seurelle en son vivant Dame de Beanté 
de Roqueserein, d’Essoudun, et de 
Vernon-sur-Seine, piteuse envers toutes 
gens, et qui largement donnoit de 
ses biens aux églises et aux pauvres; 
laquelle trépassa le 9'*™ jour de 
Fevrier, l’an de grace 1449.  Priez 
Dieu pour l’ame d’elle. Amen.” 

It may seem a paradox to speak of 
the virtuous mistress of Charles the 
Seventh ; and posterity—even allowing 
for the frailties and errors of fallible 
human nature—might still pronounce 
an unfavourable verdict on the cha- 
racter and conduct of Agnés Sorel, 
were it not for the negative evidence 
given in her favour by the contrast 
which is apparent in the actions of 
Charles during the twenty years in 
which her influence was paramount ; 
and his conduct after her death. Then, 
as in his early youth, he abandoned 
himself to sensual indulgences. No 
longer conceding to his amiable Queen 
that respect and consideration she so 
well merited, he treated her with 
harsh and cruel neglect. He became 
unmindful of his friends, and ungrate- 
fully dismissed them at the suit of 
newer and unworthy favorites. 

Jacques Cceur, to whom he owed 
so much, was the first who fell under 
his displeasure, or rather, we should 
say, his indifference, and he basely left 
him to fall a prey to his personal ene- 
mies. ‘The great money-changer of 
Bourges had amassed, for that day, 
enormous riches. He had been a suc- 
cessful trader in the Levant ; his argo- 
sies rode, richly laden with the treasures 
of the East, in all the southern harbours 
of France. In his commercial esta- 
blishment he had three hundred factors 
receiving their orders from him, and 
devoted to his interests. His seig- 
neurie of St. Fargeau enclosed twenty- 
two parishes, His house at Bourges 
still remains a monument of his rich 
and elegant taste in architecture. The 
King was his debtor to an enormous 
amount. When Charles undertook 
the —— of Normandy in 1448, 
Jacques Ceeur advanced him 200,000 
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crowns of gold, and entertained four 
armies at his own expense. ‘Il est 
aussi riche que Jacques Ceeur,” was a 
common proverb. The people believed 
that he had discovered the philosopher's 
stone, and could thus transmute the 
baser metals into pure gold. But the 
secret of his success was less magical ;— 
may we not trace it in the punning de. 
vice which yet stands, carved in bold 
relief, on his house at Bourges—“ A 
VAILLANS (ceeurs) RIEN IMPOSSIBLE.” 
Truly the omnipotence of Will is great. 
He who steadily resolves, and bends 
every energy to obtain the prize, what- 
ever it may be, which he proposes to 
himself, runs but little chance of failure. 
Still, when success has been attained, 
how often does it fail to give the happi- 
ness and satisfaction which its possessor 
looked for? So was it with Jacques 
Ceur. The sunshine of his prosperity 
brought forth the adder. 
Soon after the death of Agnés Sorel, 

Chabannes, one of the enemies whom 
his riches had excited, being high in 
the favour of the King, obtained his 
consent to a “proces” against the 
goldsmith of Bourges. One of the 
absurd charges brought against him 
was, that he “had poi isoned his constant 
and true friend, the fair and gentle 
Lady of Beauté! With base injustice, 
Charles made his accuser his judge. 
After an indecent proceeding, in which 
every form of justice was violated, 
Jacques Coeur was condemned to per- 
petual banishment, with confiscation of 
his goods, in addition to a fine of 400,000 
crowns to the royal coffers. The per- 
secuted man fled to Rome, strip oat of 
the wealth which he had acquired by 
the unremitting eaeer of years. He 
found the pontiff, N Jicholas the Fifth, 
about to dispatch a fleet against the 
Twks, and solicited the command, 
which was readily granted him. But 
before his voyage was completed he 
fell sick, and died at Chio, where his 


mortal remains repose in a church of 


the Cordeliers. Popular rumour in 
France long refused credence to the 
tidings of his death. In the belief of 
many he lived to amass, anew, riches 
no less considerable than the fortune 
he had been str ipped of in France with 
such cruel injustice. 
We must not close 
Agnés Sorel without 
fate of her earl} 
Lorraine. She died long before her 
friend—having survived her sons, who 


our notice of 
reverting to the 
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arly playmate, Isabelle of 
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were snatched from her ere they had 
attained the age of manhood. Her 
daughters, Yolande and Margaret, 

were celebrated for their charms, as 
the latter afterwards became for her 

sorrows and misfortunes. bie 
was betrothed to Ferry, son of An- 
toine de Vandemont, who babe so long 
contested with René the succession to 
Lorraine: and part of the disputed 
territory was settled on the young 
couple. Margaret, when scarcely fif- 

teen, was solicited in marriage by 
Henry the Sixth of England ; and one 
of the last occasions on which Agnés 
Sorel appeared in public, was the ce- 
re 7 of the espousals at Nanci. 
“La Belle des Belles” was, as usual, 
sumptuously attired, and her presence 
was considered to give great éclat to 
the scene. When the youthful bride 
bade adieu to her native land, the King 
tenderly embraced her: ‘*1 seem to 
have done little for you, my niece,” he 
said, addressing her, “in ‘placing 3 you 
on one of the mightiest thrones in 
Europe, for it is not worthy of pos- 
sessing you.” Poor M: argaret could 
then but little anticipate the destiny 
that awaited her; doomed as she was 
to return to France, a heart-broken 
widow, a childless mother, a fallen 
and dis-crowned Queen—a suppliant 
for the penurions charity of others; 

her beauty gone, her hopes blighted ; 

waiting and longing until her weary 
pilgrim: we on e: arth should be accom- 
plished and ended. 

The last hours of King Charles were 

scarcely re wretched. He survived 
is once-loved Agnés eleven years —a 
suflicient time to prove to himself and 
to others, how utterly he was unworthy 
of her devoted and faithful love. No 
constant friend stood by his death-bed, 
or received his last sigh. He died 
from starvation !—fearing to partake 
of food, sustenance, or medicine, lest 
poison should be conveyed in them. 
Ilis own son was the virtual parricide 
who thus hastened his end, and whose 
emissaries he dreaded in all those that 
surrounded him. 

On the accession of Louis the 
Eleventh, the monks of Loches, anx- 
ious to propitiate the new sovereign, 
who had shown such rancorous hosti- 
lity to Agnés Sorel, requested his per- 
mission to remove her monument, 
which, as we have stated, stood in the 
choir of their cathedral; alleging the 
scandal which it caused them in their 
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devotions. ‘TI respect your scruples,’ 
replied the sneering Louis, «and grant 


you the permission you desire. Of 


course, you will not hesitate to re- 


instate in my coffers the large sums of 


money with which Agnés Sorel en- 
dowed you, and which it would be a 
sin against your tender consciences 
any longer to retain.’ 

The character of Agnés Sorel has 
since met witha juster appre ciation. In 
the chapter-house of this very Cathe- 
dral of Loches is preserved a manu- 
script, containing one thousand sonnets 
or poems in her } praise; most of them 
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being acrostics on her name. When 
Francis the First, many years after- 
wards, gazed at the portrait of the 
Lady of Beauté, he expressed in the 
following lines, which he wrote under- 
neath it, his sense of the services she 
had rendered her country, and her 
consequent claims to the gratitude of 
patriotic Frenchmen :— 

“ Gentille Agnés, plus d’honneur tu merites 
(La cause étant de France recouvrer), 
Que-ce que peut, dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Clause nonain ou bien dévot hermite.” 


M. N. 


THE OLD MAN'S BEQUEST; A STORY OF GOLD. 


Turovucs the ornamental grounds of a 
handsome country residence, at a lit- 
tle distance from a large town in Ire- 
wan a man of about fifty years of age 
yas walking, with a bent head, and 
the i beta rol sorrow on his face. 
‘©Och, yer honour, give me one six- 
pence, or one penny, for God's sake,’ 


cried a voice from the other side of 


a fancy paling which separated the 
grounds in that quarter from a tho- 
roughfure. ‘ For heaven's sake, Mr. 
Lawson, help me as ye helped me before. 
I know you've the heart and hand to 
do it.” 

The person addressed as Mr. Law- 
son looked up and saw a woman whom 
he knew to be in most destitute cir- 
cumstances, burdened with a large and 
sickly family, whom she had struggled 
to support until her own health was 
ruined. 

«I have no money—not one far- 
thing,” answered John Lawson. 

*“*No money!” reiterated the wo- 
man, in surprise; “isn’t it all yours, 
then?— isn’t this garden yours, and that 
house, and all the grand things that 
are in it yours?—ay, and grand things 
they are—them pictures, and them 
bright shinin’ things in that drawing- 
room of yours; and sure you deserve 
them well, and may God preserve them 
long to you, for riches hasn’t hardened 
your heart, though there’s many a one, 


and heaven knows the gold turns their 
feelin’s to iron.” 

‘*It all belongs to my son, Henry 
Lawson, and Mrs. Lawson, and their 
children—it is all theirs;” he sighed 
heavily, and, deep emotion was visible 
in every lineament of his thin and 
wrinkled face. 

The poor woman raised her blood- 
shot eyes to his face, as if she was 
puzzled by his words. She saw that 
he was suffering, and with intuitive 
delicacy she desisted from pressing her 
wants, though her need was great. 

‘¢ Well, well, yer honor, many’s the 
good penny ye have given me and the 
childer, and maybe the next time I see 
you you'll have more change.” 

She was turning sadly away, when 
John Lawson requested her to remain, 
and he made inquiries into the state of 
her family ; the report he heard seemed 
to touch him even to the forgetfulness 
of his own sorrows; he bade her stop 
for a few moments and he would give 
her some relief. 

He walked rapidly towards the 
house and proceeded to the drawing- 
room. It was a large and airy apart- 
ment, and furnished with evident pro- 
fusion ; the sunlight of the bright sum- 
mer-day, admitted partially through 
the amply- draperied windows, lit up a 
variety of sparkling gilding in picture- 
frames, and vases, and miirrors, and 
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cornices; but John Lawson looked 
round on the gay scene with a kind of 
shudder; he had neither gold, silver, 
nor even copper in his pocket, or in 
his possession. 

e advanced to a lady who reclined 
on a rose-coloured sofa, with a fashion- 
able novel in her hand, and after some 
slight hesitation he addressed her, and 
stating the name and wants of the poor 
woman who had begged for aid, he re- 
quested some money. 

As he shid the words “ some mone Ys’ 
his lips quivered, and a tremor ran 
through his whole frame, for his 
thoughts were vividly pan a re- 
cently departed pe riod, when he was 
under no necessity of asking money 
from any individual. 

«* Bless me, my dear Mr. Lawson !” 
cried the lady, starting up from her 
recumbent position, ‘‘did I not give 
you a whole handful of shillings only 
the day before yesterday; and if you 
wasted it all on poor people since, what 
am I to do? Why, indeed, we con- 
tribute so much to charitable subscrip- 
tions, both Mr. Lawson and I, you 

might be content to give a little less 
to common beggars.” 

Mrs. Lawson spoke with a smile on 
her lips, and with a soft caressing 
voice, but a hard and selfish nature 
shone palpably from her blue eyes. 
She was a young woman, and had the 
repute of beauty, which a clear pink- 
and-white complexion, and tolerable 
features, with luxuriant light hair, ge- 
nerally gains from a portion of the 
world. She was dressed for the re- 
ception of morning visitors whom she 
expected, and she was enveloped in 
expensive satin and blond, and jewel- 
lery in large proportions. 

John Lawson seemed to feel every 


word she had uttered in the depths of 


his soul, but he made a strong effort 
to restrain the passion which was rising 
to his lips. 

“‘ Augusta, my daughter, you are 
the wife of my only and most beloved 
child—I wish to love you—I wish to 
live in peace with you, and all—give 
me some money to relieve the wants of 
the unfortunate woman to whom I have 
promised relief, and who is waiting 
without. I ask not for myself, but for 
the poor and suffering—give me a tri- 
fle of money, I say. 

«Indeed, Mr. Lawson, a bank would 
not support your demands for the poor 
people ; that woman for whom you are 


begging has been relieved twenty times 
by us. I have no money just now.” 

She threw herself back on the sofa 
and resumed her novel; but anger, 
darting from her eyes, contrasted with 
the trained smile which still remained 
on her lips. 

A dark shade of passion and scorn 
came over John Lawson’s face, but he 
strove to suppress it, and his voice 
was calm when he spoke. 

‘Some time before my son married 
you, I gave up all my business to him 
—I came to live here amongst trees 
and flowers—I gave up all the lucrative 
business I had carried on to my son, 
partly because my health was failing, 
and I longed to live with nature, away 
from the scenes of traflic; but more 
especially, because I loved my son with 
no common love, and I trusted to him 
as toa second self. I was not disap- 
pointed—we had one purse and one 
heart before he married you ; he never 
questioned me concerning what I spent 
in charity—he never asked to limit in 
any way my expenditure—he loved 
you, and I made no conditions con- 
cerning what amount of income I was 
to receive, but still 1 left him in entire 
possession of my business when he 
married you. I trusted to your fair, 
young face, that you would not contro- 
vert my wishes—that you would join 
me in my schemes of charity.” 

“And have I not? interrupted 
Mrs. Lawson, in a sharp voice, though 
the habitual smile still graced her lips; 
do I not subscribe to, I don't know 
how many, charitable institutions ? 
Charity, indeed—there’s enough spent 
in charity by myself and my husband, 
But I wish to stop extravagance—it is 
only extravagance to spend so much 
on charity as you would do if you 
could; therefore, you shall not have 
any money just now.” 

Mrs. Lawson was one of those 
women who can cheerfully expend a 
most lavish sum on a ball, a dress, or 
any other method by which rank and 
luxury dissipate their abundance, but 
who are very economical, and talk 
much of extravagance when money is 
demanded for purposes not connected 
with display and style. 

** Augusta Lawson, listen to me”— 
his voice was quivering with passion— 
‘‘my own wants are very few; in 
food, in clothes, in all points my ex- 
penditure i is trifling. Iam not extra- 
yagant in my demands for the poor, 
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either. All I have expended in cha. 
rity during the few years since you 
came here, is but an_ insignificant 
amount as contrasted with the inc ome 
which I freely gave up to my son and 
you; therefore, some money for the 
poor woman who is waiting, I shall now 
have; give me some shillings, for God's 
sake, and let me go.” He advanced 
closer to her, and held out his hand. 

‘* Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Lawson ; 
**T am mistress, here—I am deter- 
mined to stop extravagance. You give 
too much to common beggars ; I am 
determined to stop it—do not ask me 
any further.” 

A kind of convulsion passed over 
John Lawson’s thin face; but he 
pressed his hand closely on his breast, 
and was silent for some moments. 

««T was once rich, I believe. Yes—it 
is not a dream,” he said, in a slow, self- 
communing voice. ‘ Gold and silver, 
once ye were plenty with me; my 
hands—my pockets were filled— 
guineas, crowns, shillings—now I have 
not one penny to give to that starving, 
dying woman, whose face of misery 
might soften the very stones she looks 
on—not one penny.” 

** Augusta,” he said, turning sud- 
denly towards her, after a second 
pause of silence, “give me only one 
shilling, and I shall not think of the 
bitter words you have just said ?” 

**No; not one shilling,” answered 


Mrs. Lawson, turning over a leaf of 


her novel. 

**One sixpence, then—one small, 
poor sixpence. You do not know how 
even a sixpence can gladden the black 
heart of poverty, when starvation is 
come. One sixpence, I say—let me 
have it quickly.” 

‘* Not one farthing I shall give you. 
Ido beg you will trouble me no fur- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Lawson turned her back par- 
tially to him, and fixed all her atten- 
tion on the novel. 

“Woman! I have cringed and 
begged ; I would not so beg for my- 
self, from you—no; I would lie down 
and die of want before I would, on 
my own account, request of you—of 
your hard heart—one bit of bread. 
All the finery that surrounds you is 
mine—it was purchased with my 
money, though now you call it yours; 
and, usurping the authority of both 
master and mistress here, you—in 
what you please to call your economi- 
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cal management—dole out shillings to 
me when the humour seizes you, or 
refuse me, as now, when it pleases 
you. But, woman, listen to me. I 
shall never request you for one far- 
thing of money again. No necessity 
of others shall make me do it. You 
shall never again refuse me; for I shall 
never give you the opportunity.” 

He turned hastily from the room, 
with a face on which the deep emotion 
of an aroused spirit was depicted 
strongly. 

In the lobby he met his son, Henry 
Lawson. The young man paused, 
something struck by the excited ap- 
pearance “of his father. 

‘* Henry,” said the father, abruptly, 
««T want some money ; there is a poor 
woman whom I wish to relieve—will 
you give me some money for her?” 

**Willingly, my dear father; but 
have you asked Augusta. You know 
I have given her the management of 
the money-matters of the ‘establish. 
ment, she is so very clever and econo- 
ical.” 

‘*She has neither charity, nor pity, 
nor kindness; she saves from me—she 
saves from the starving poor—she 
saves, that she may waste large sums 
on parties and dresses. I shall never 
more ask her for money—give me a 
few shillings. My God! the father 
begs of the son for what was his own 
—for what he toiled all his youth— 
for what he gave up out of trusting 
love to that son. Henry, my son, lam 
sick of asking and begging—ay, sick 
—sick; but give me some shillings, 
now.” 

‘You asked Augusta, then,” said 
Henry, drawing out his purse, and 
glancing with some apprehension to 
the drawing- room door. 

ss Henry,” cried Mrs, Lawson, ap- 
pearing at that instant with a face 
inflamed with anger — “Henry, Z 
would not give your father any money 
to-day, because he is so very extrava- 
gant in giving it all away.” 

Henry was in the act of opening 
his purse ; he glanced apprehensively 
to Mrs. Lawson; his face had a mild 
and passive expression, which was @ 
true index of his yielding and easily- 
governed nature. His features were 
small, delicate, and almost effemi- 
nately handsome; and in every linea- 
ment a want of decision and force of 
character was visible. 

** Henry, give me some shillings, I 
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say—I am your father—I have a just 
right.” 

“Yes, yes, surely,” said Henry, mak- 
ing a movement to open his purse. 

*‘ Henry, I do not wish you to give 
him money to waste in charity, as he 
ealls it.’ 

Mrs. Lawson gave her husband an 
emphatic, but, at the same time, cun- 
ningly caressing and smiling look. 

« Henry, Iam your father— —give me 
the money I want.’ 

&s Auglista, my love, you know it was 
all his,” said Henr 'y, going close to her, 
and speaking in a kind of whisper. 

“« My dearest He nry, were it for any 
other purpose but for throwing away, 
I ‘ieould not refuse. I am your a 
best friend, and your best friend, 
wishing to restrain all extravagence.” 

ss My dear father, she wishes to be 
economical, you know.” 

He dangled the purse, undecidedly, 
in his fingers.’ 

«Will you give me the money at 
ence, and let me go?” cried John Law- 
son, elevating his voice. 

‘* My dear Augusta, it is better.” 

* Henry, do not, I beg of you.” 

$6 Henry, my son, will you let me 
have the money ?” 

« Indeed, Augusta—” 

«* Henry!” 

Mrs. Lawson articulated but the 
one word; there was enough of energy 
and determination in it to make her 
lrusband close the purse he had almost 
opened. 

‘*T ask you only this once more— 
me the few shillings ?” 

John Lawson bent forward in an eager 
manner; a feverish red kindled on his 
sallow cheeks; his eyes were widely 
dilated, and his lips compressed. 
There was a pause of some moments. 

** You will not give it me?” he said, 
in a voice deep-toned and singularly 
calm, as contrasted with his convulsed 
face. 

Henry dangled the purse again in 
his hand, and looked uneasily and 
irresolutely towards his wife. 

“‘ No, he will not give it~you will 
get no money to squander on poor 
people this day,” Mrs. Lawson said, 
in a very sharp and decided voice. 

John Lawson did not say another 
word ; he turned away and slowly de- 
scended the stairs, and walked cut of 
the house. 

He did not return that evening. He 
had been seen on the road le ading to 


give 
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the house of a relative who was in 
rather poor circumstances. Henry 
felt rather annoyed at his father’s ab- 
sence: he had no depth in his affection, 
but he had been accustomed to see him 
and hear his voice every day, and 
therefore he missed him, but consoled 
himself with the thought that they 
would soon meet again, as it never 
entered his imagination that his father 
had quitted the house for a lengthened 
period. Mrs, Lawson felicitated her- 
self on the event, and hoped that the 
old man would remain for some time 
with his relative. 

The following day a letter was 
handed to Henry 3; it was from his 
father, and was as follows :— 


«To my Son Henry—I have at last 
come to the resolution of quitting your 
house, which I can no longer call mine, 
in even the least degree. ‘For weeks— 
for months—ever since you married— 
ever since your wife took upon herself 
what she calls the management of your 
house and purse, I have felt bound 
down under the weight of an oppres- 
sive bondage. I could not go and 
take a pound or a shilling from our 
common stock, as I used to do before 
you married, when you and I lived in 
one mind, and when I believed that 
the very spirit of your departed, your 
angel mother, dwelt in you, as you had, 
and have still, her very face and form. 
No, no, we hs ad no common stock when 
you married. She put me on an 
allowance—ay, an allowance. You 
lived, and saw me receiving an allow- 
ance; you whom I loved with an idol- 
atry which God has now punished ; 
you to whom I freely gave up my 
business—my money- making business, 
I gave it you—I gave all ‘to you—] 
would have given my very life and soul 
to you, because I ‘thought that with 
your mother’s own face you had her 
noble and generous nature. You 
were kind before you married; but 
that marriage has proved your weak- 
ness and w want of natural affection. 
Yes, you stood at my side yesterday ; 
you looked on my face—I, the father 
who loved you beyond all bounds of 
fatherly love—you stood and heard 
me beg for a few shillings; you heard 
me supplicate earnestly and humbly, 
and you would not give, because your 
wife was not willing, Henry, I could 
force you to give me a share of the 
profits of your business; but keep it— 
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keep it all. You would not voluntarily 
give me some shillings, and I shall not 
demand what right and justice would 
give me. Keep all, every farthing. 

** It was for charity I asked the few 
shillings; you know it. You know 
from w yhom. I imbibed whatever I pos- 
sess of the blessed spirit of charity. I 
was as hard and unpitying as even your 
wife before your mother taught me to 
feel andrelieve the demands of poverty. 
Yes, and she taught you; you cannot 
forget it. She te aught you to give foc” 
to the starving, in your earliest ds ays. 
She strove to impress your infant mind 
with the very soul ‘of charity ; ; and 
yesterday she looked down from the 
heaven of the holy departed, and saw 
you refusing me, your father, a few 
shillings t to bestow on charity. 

se Henry, I can live with you and your 
wife no more. I should’ grow avari- 
cious in my old age, were I to remain 
with you. I should long for money to 
call my own. Those doled out shil- 
lings which I received wakened within 
me feelings of a dark nature—covetous- 
ness, and envy, and discontent—which 


must have shadowed the happiness of 


your mother in heaven to look down 
upon. I must go and seek out an in- 
dependent living for myself, even yet, 
though I am filty- two. Though my 
energies for struggling with the world 
died, I thought, when your mother 
died, and, leaving my ac tive business 
to you, I retired to live in the country, 
I must go forth again, as if [were young, 
to seek for the means of existence, for 
I feel I was not made to be a beggar— 
a creature hanging on the bounty of 
others; no, no, the merciful God will 
give me strength yet to provide for 
myself, though I am old, and broken 
down in mind and body. Farewell ; 
you who were once my beloved son, 
may God soften and amend your 
heart.” 


When Henry perused this letter, he 
would imme diately have gone in 
search of his father, in order to induce 
him to return home ; but Mrs. Lawson 
was at his side, and succeeded in per- 
suading him to allow his father to act 
as he pleased, and remain away as long 
as he wished. 


Ten years rolled over our world, 
sinking millions beneath the black 
waves of adverse fortune and fate, and 
raising the small number who, of the 
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innumerable aspirants for earthly good, 
usually succeed. Henry Lawson was 
one of those whom time had lowered 
in fortune. His business speculations 
had, for a lengthened period, been 
rather unsuccessful, whilst Mrs. Law- 
son’s expensive habits increased every 
day. At length affairs came to such 
a crisis, that retrenchment or failure 
was inevitable. Henry had enough 
of wisdom and spirit to insist on 
the first alternative, and Mrs. Law- 
son was compelled by the pressure of 
ircumstances to yie eld in a certain 
2ree ; the country -house, therefore, 
was let, Mrs. Lawson assigning as a 
reason, that she had lost all relish for 
the country after the death of her 
dear children, both of whom had died, 
leaving the parents childless. 

It was the morning of a close sultry 
day in July, and Mrs. Lawson was 
seated in her drawing-room. She was 
dressed carefully : and expensively as of 
old, but she had been dunned and 
threatened at least half-a-dozen times 
for the price of the satin dress she 
wore. Her face was thin and pale, and 
there was a look of much care on her 
countenance; her eyes were restless 
and sunken, and discontent spoke in 
their glances as she looked on the 
chairs, and window-draperies, 
which had once been bright-coloured, 
but were now much faded. She had just 
come to the resolution of having new 
covers and hangings, though their 
mercer’s and upholsterer’s bills were 
long unsettled, when a visitor was 
shewn into the room. It was Mrs, 
Thompson, the wife of a very prosper- 
ous and wealthy shopkeeper. 

Mrs. Lawson's thin lips wreathed 
themselves into bright smiles of wel- 
come, whilst the foul demon of env 
took possession of her soul. Mrs. 
Thompson’s dress was of the most 
costly French satin, -whilst her’s was 
merely British manufacture. They 
had been old school companions and 
rivals in their girlish days. During 
the first years of the married life of 
each, Mrs. Lawson had outshone Mrs. 
Thompson in every respect; but now 
the eclipsed star beamed brightly and 
scornfully beside the clouds which had 
rolled over her rival. Mrs. Thomp- 
son was, in face and figure, in dress 
and speech, the very impersonation of 

vulgar and ostentatious wealth. 

** My goodness, it’s so hot!” she said, 
loosening the fastening of her bonnet, 


sofas, 
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the delicate French blond and white 
satin and plume, of which that fabric 
was composed, contrasting rather pain- 
fully at the same time w ith her flushed 
mahogany-coloured complexion, and 
ungracefully-formed features. ‘ Bless 
me, I'm so glad we'll get off to our 
country-house to-morrow. It’s so very 
delightful, Mrs. Lawson, to have a 
country residence to go to. Goodness 
me what a close room, and such a hot 
dusty street. It does just look so queer 
to me after Fitzherbert-square.” 

To this Mrs. Lawson made a re- 
sponse as composed as she could; she 
would have retorted bitterly and vio- 
lently, but her husband had a connex- 
ion with the Thompson establishment, 
and for strong reasons she considered 
it prudent to refrain from quarrelling 
with Mrs. Thompson. She therefore 
spoke but very little, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son was left at liberty to give a length- 
ened detail of Mr. Thompson’s great 
wealth and her own great profusion. 
She began first with herself, and fur- 
nished an exact detail of all the fine 
things she had purchased in the last 
month, down to the latest box of pins. 
Next, her babies occupied her for half 
an hour—the quantity of chicken they 
consumed, and the number of frocks 
they soiled per diem were minutely 
chronicled. Then her house came under 
consideration: she depicted the bright 
glory of the new ponceau furniture, as 
contrasted with shocking old faded 
things—and she glance ed significantly 
towards Mrs. Lawson's sofas and 
chairs. Next she made a discursive 
detour to the culinary department, and 
gave a statement of the number of 
stones of lump sugar she was getting 
boiled in preserves, and of the days of 
the week in which they had puddings, 
and the days they had pies at dinner. 

** But, Mrs. Lawson dear, have you 
seen old Mr. Lawson since he came 
home?” she said, when she was rising 
to depart ; “ but I suppose you havn't, 
for they say he won’t have anything to 
do with his relations now—he won't 
come near you Ihave heard. They say 
he has brought such a lot of money 
with him from South America.” 

At this intelligence every feature 
of Mrs. Lawson's face brightened with 

werful interest. She inquired where 

. Lawson stopped, and was informed 
that he had arrived at the best hotel 
in the town about three days previously, 
and that every one talked of the large 


fortune he had made abroad, as he 
seemed to make no secret of the fact. 

A burning eagerness to obtain pos- 
session of that money entered Mrs, 
Lawson's soul, and she thought every 
second of time drawn out to the pain- 
ful duration of a long hour, whilst 
Mrs. Thompson slowly moved her am- 
ple skirts of satin across the drawing- 
room, and took her departure. Mrs. 
Lawson despatched a messenger im- 
mediately for her husband. 

Henry Lawson came in, and listened 
with surprise to the intelligence of his 
father’s return. He was taking up his 
hat to proceed to the hotel in quest of 
him, when a carriage drove to the door. 
Mrs. aaemear a palpitated with 

epagerness—if should be her hus- 
band’s father in his own carriage— 
how delightful !—that horrible Mrs, 
Thompson had not a carriage of her 
own yet, though she was always talk. 
ing of it. They, Mrs. Lawson and her 
husband, had just been about setting 
up a carriage when business failed with 
them. She ran br iskly down the stairs 
—for long years she had not flown with 
such alertness—rapid visions of gold, 
of splendour, and triumph se emed to 
bear her along, as if she had not been 
a being of earth. 

She was not disappointed, for there, 
at the open door, stood John Lawson. 
He was enveloped in a cloak of fur, 
the costliness of which told Mrs. Law- 
son that it was the purchase of wealth; 
a servant in plain livery supported 
him, for he seemed a complete invalid. 

Mrs. Lawson threw her arms around 
his neck, and embraced him with a 
warmth and eagerness which brought 
a cold and bitter smile over the white, 
thin lips of John Lawson. He replied 
briefly to the welcomings he received. 
He threw aside his cloak, and exhibited 
the figure of an exceedingly emaciated 
and feeble old man, who had all the 
appearance of ninety years, though he 
was little more than sixty; his face 
was worn and fleshless to a painful 
degree ; his hair was of the whitest 
shade of great age, but his eyes had 
grown much more serene in their ex- 
pression than in his earlier days, not- 
withstanding a cast of suffering which 
his whole countenance exhibited. He 
was plainly, but most carefully and re- 
spectably dressed; a diamond ring of 
great value was on one of his fingers; 
the lustre of the diamonds caught Mrs. 
Lawson’s glance on her first inspection 
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of his person, and her heart danced 
with rapture—Mrs. Thompson had no 
such ring, with all her boasting of all 
her finery. 

““T have come to see my child be- 
fore I die,” said the old man, gazing 
on his son with earnest eyes; you 
broke the ties of nature between us on 
your part, when, ten years ago, you 
refused your father a few shillings from 
your abundance, but —— 

He was interrupted by Mrs. Law- 
son, who uttered many voluble pro- 
testations of her deep grief at her 


having, even though for the sake of 


economy, refused the money her dear 
father had solicited before he left them. 
She vowed that she had neither ate, 
nor slept, nor even dressed herself for 
weeks after his departure; and that, 
sleeping or waking, she was perpetually 
wishing she had given him the money, 
even though she had known that he 

was going ‘to throw it into the fire, or 
lose it in any way. Her poor, dear fa- 
ther—oh, she wept so after she heard 
that he had left the country. To be 
sure Henry could tell how, for two or 
three nights, her pillow was soaked with 
tears. 

A cold, bitter smile again flitted 
across the old man’s lips; he made no 
response to her words, but in the one 
look which his hollow eyes cast on her, 
he seemed to read the falsehood of her 

assertions. 

“TI was going to add,” he said, 
“that though you forgot you were my 
son, and refused to act as my son, 
when you withheld the paltry sum for 
which I begged, yet I could not refrain 
from coming once more to look on my 
child’s face—to look on the face of my 
departed wife in your’s—for I know 
that avery brief period must finish my 
life now. Ishould not have come here, 


I feel—I know it is the weakness of 


my nature—I should have died amongst 
strangers, for the strangers of other 
countries, the people of a different 
hue, and a different language, I have 
found kind and pitiful, compared with 
those of my own house. 

«© Oh, don’t say so—don’t say so— 
you are our own beloved father; ah, 


my heart clings to every feature of 


your poor, dear, old face; there are 
the eyes and all that I used to talk to 
Henry so much about. Don’t talk of 
strangers—I shall nurse you and attend 
to i night and day.” 


She made a movement, as if she 
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would throw her arms around his neck 
again, but the old man drew back. 

‘* Woman! your hypocritical words 
show me that your ‘pitiless heart is still 
unchanged—that it has grown even 
worse. You forced me “out to the 
world in my old age, when I should 
have had no thoughts except of God 
and the world to come; you forced me 
to think of money-mé¢ iking, when m 
hair was grey and my blood cold with 
years. Yes, [ had to draw my thoughts 
from the future existence, and to 
waste them on the miserable toils of 
traflic, in order to make money; for 
it was better to do this than to drag 
out my life a pensioner on your boun- 
ty, receiving shillings and pence which 
you gave me as if it had been your 
heart's blood, though I only asked my 
own. Woman! the black slavery of 
my dependence on you was frightful ; 
but now I can look you thanklessly in 
the face, for I have the means of living 
without you. I spent sick and sleep- 
less days and nights, but I gained an 
independence ; the merciful God bless- 
ed the efforts of the old man, who 
strove to gain his livelihood—yes, I 
am inde pendent of you both. I came 
to see my son before I die—that is all 
I want.” 

Mrs. Lawson attempted a further 
justification of herself, but the words 
‘died on her lips. The stern looks of 
the old man silenced her. 

After remaining for a short time, he 
rose to take his departure ; but, at the 
earnest solicitations of his son, he con- 
sented to remain for a few days, only 
on condition that he should pay for his 
board and lodging. To this Mrs, Law- 
son made a feint of resistance, but 
agreed in the end, as the terms offered 
by the old man were very advanta- 
geous., 

**I shall soon have a lodging for 
which no mortal is called on to pay— 
the great mother-earth,” said the old 
man, “and Iam glad, glad toescape from 
this money- governed world. Do not 
smile so blandly on me, both of you, 
and attend me with such false tender- 
ness. There, take it away,” he said, as 
Mrs. Lawson was placing her most 
comfortable footstool under his feet; 
‘*there was no attendance, no care, 
not a civil action or kind look for me 
when [ was poor John Lawson, the 
silly, most silly old man, who had 
given up all to his son and his son’s 
wife, for the love of them, and ex- 
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pected, like a fool as he was, to live 
with them on terms of perfect equality, 
and to have the family purse open to 
him for any trifling sums he wished to 
take. Go, go for God's sake ; try and 
look bitterly on me now, as you did 
when you forced me out of your house. 
I detest your obsequious attentions—I 
was as worthy of them ten years ago, 
before I dragged down my old age to 
the debasing efforts of money-making. 
You know Lam rich; you would wor- 
ship my money in me now. Not a smil- 
ing look, not a soft word you bestow 
on me, but is for my riches, not for 
me. Ay, you think you have my 
wealthin your grasp already; you know 
I cannot live long. Thank God that my 
life is almost ended, and I hope my 
death will be a benefit to you, in soft- 
ening your hard hearts.” 

Mrs. Lawson drew some hope from 
his last words, and she turned away 
her head to hide the joy which shone 
on her face. 

In a few days the old man became 
seriously ill, and was altogether con- 
fined to his room, As death evide ntly 
approached, his mind became serene 
and calm, and he received the atten- 
tions which Mrs. Lawson and his son 
lavished on him with a silent compo- 
sure, which led them to hope that 
he had completely forgotten their pre- 
vious conduct to him. 

The night on which he died, he 
turned to his son, and said a few words, 
a very few words, regarding worldly 
mutters. He exhorted Henry to live 
in a somewhat less expensive style, and 
to cultivate a spirit of contentment 
without riches ; then he blessed God 
that he was entering on a world in 
which he would hear no more of mo- 
ney, or earthly possession. He re- 
mained in a calm sleep during the 
greater part of the night, they thought, 
but in the morning they found him 
dead. 

The funeral was over, and the time 
was come in which the old man’s will 
was to be opened. Mrs. Lawson had 
waited for that moment—she would 
have forcibly dragged time onwards to 
that moment—she had execrated the 
long hours of night since the old man’s 
death—she had “still more anathema- 
tised the slowly passing days, when 
gazing furtively through a corner of 
the blinded window, she saw fine equi- 

s and finely-dressed ladies passing, 


and she planned how she would shine 
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when the old man’s wealth would be 
her own. She drew glorious mental 
pictures of how she would burst from 
behind the shadowing cloud of pover- 
ty, and dazzle all her acquaintances. 
Her dress, her carriage, her style of 
living would be unique in her ri unk of 
life for taste and costliness. She would 
show them she had got money—money 
at last—more money than them all. 

Now at last she sat and saw. the will 
being opened; she felt that it was a 
mere formality, for the old man had 
no one but them to whom he could 
leave his money ; she never once doubt- 
ed but all would be theirs; she had 
reasoned, and fancied herself into the 
firm conviction. Her only fear was, 
that the amount might not be so large 
as she calculated on. 

She saw the pacquet opened. Her 
eyes dilated, her lips became parched ; 
her heart and brain burned with a 
fierce e: igerness—money, money | a: 
last uttered the griping spirit ‘within 
her. 

The will, after beginning in the usual 
formal style, was as follows :— 

** [ bequeath to my son Henry’s wife, 
Augusta Lawson, a high and noble 
gift” (Mrs. Lawson almost sprung 
trom her seat with eagerness), ‘‘ the 
greatest of all legacies, I bequeath to 
Augusta Lawson—Charity! Augusta 
Lawson refused me a few shillings 
which I wished to bestow on a starving 
woman; but now I leave her joint 
executrix, with my son Henry, in the 
distribution of all my money and all 
my effects, without any reservation, in 
charity, to be applied to such chari- 
table purposes as in this, my last will 
and testament, I have directed.” 

Then followed a statement of his ef- 
fects and money, down to the most mi- 
nute particular; the money amounted 
to a very considerablesum; his personal 
eftects he directed to be sold, with the 
exception of his very valuable diamond 
ring, which he bequeathed to the orphan 
daughter of the poor relation in whose 
house he had taken refuge, and re- 
mained for a short time, previous to his 
going abroad. All the proceeds of his 
other effects, together with the whole 
amount of his money, he bequeathed 
for different charitable purposes, and 
gave minute directions as to the man- 
ner in which various sums were to be 
expended. The largest amount he di- 
rected to be distributed in yearly dona- 
tions amongst the most indigent old 
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men and women within a circuit of ten 
miles of his native place. Those who 
‘were residing with their sons, and their 
sons’ wives, were to receive by far the 
largest relief. He appointed as trus- 
tees two of the most respectable mer- 
chants of the town, to whom he gave 
authority to see the provisions of his 
will carried out, in case his son 
and Mrs. Lawson should decline 
the duties of executorship which 
he had bequeathed to them; the 
trustees were to exercise a surveil- 
lance over Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, 
to see that the will should in every 
particular be strictly carried into effect. 
The will was dated, and duly signed 
in the town in South America where 


A FLIGHT OF 


Ix the disappointing year of 1848— 
that year parturient, as it seemed, and 
only seemed, of revolutions in Ireland, 
and at a time when it was most prolific 
of menace and convulsion, we had the 
fortune to be present when a singular 
advice was given to an agitated indi- 
vidual, and (contrary to the usual fate 
of such non-expensive generosities) 
was accepted and acted on. The 
arty to whom this counsel was given 
had suffered much mental disquiet, 
under a persuasion that the Repeal 
threatenings meant more mischief than 
the transitory disorder they excited. 
Day after day he read of mustering 
clubs, daring conspiracies, and mon- 
ster meetings ; speeches like streams 
of burning lava rent their way through 


his affrighted memory in deluges of 


fire; literal and bodily forms of pistol, 
and pike, and dagger, assumed a spec- 
tral influence over his tortured imagi- 
nation; and, incapable of conceiving 
that the swelling ambitions and the des- 
perate resolutions of Conciliation Hall 
and the Councils, could possibly die 
tamely out, as they did, in Ballingarry, 
he lived in a fever of fear; his dream 
by night, his thought by day, that im- 
pending convulsion of blood and crime, 
in which, whoever were the victors, 
the country would become worse than 
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the old man had for some years re- 
sided; a codicil, containing the bequest 
of the ring, with some further particu- 
lars regarding the charities, had been 
added a few days previous to the old 
man’s death. 

Mrs. Lawson was carried fainting 
from the room before the reading of 
the will was concluded. She was 
seized with violent fever, and her life 
was despaired of. She recovered, 
however, and from the verge of the 
eternal existence on which she had 
been, she returned to life with a less 
worldly and ostentatious nature, and 
a soul more alive to the impulses of 
kindness and charity. 


LADY-BIRDS, 


a howling wilderness. Such was his 
condition, intellectual and moral, 
when, looking with bleared and blood- 
shot eyes into the face of a friend, he 
told his melancholy tale, and suppli- 
cated counsel. 

The chamber in which this earnest 
request was made, rises around us as 
we write. It was a library, quaintly 
but highly ornamented in the elabo- 
rate decorations of the olden time. 
Richly carved cases contained trea- 
sures of higher price than anything of 
mere material structure. But there 
were manifest proofs that that vast 
treasury of disciplined thought was 
suffered to rest untouched on shelves, 
where it was carefully put “ out of the 
way;” and that the slow-ripened wis- 
dom of the days gone by had become 
superseded by the prolific out-pourings 
of ready literature, and politics, and 
partisan, as well as personal, excite- 
ment, which commend the daily press 
to its readers. This was manifestly 
the form in which written thought as- 
similated most promptly to the mental 
constitution of our perturbed friend, 
Folios and octavos reposed undisturb- 
ed in their monumental receptacles ; 
chairs and tables, carpet and loun- 
ger, were overspread, confusedly and 
thickly, with piles of newspapers, read 
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or in process of perusal, On this de- 
partment of the patient’s studious pur- 
suit, the counsel he solicited took an 
effect of extermination. ‘‘ Cast them 
out—cast them all out,” said his friend ; 
«put yourself under a course of the 
ancients; and, whatever you do, ab- 
jure newspapers for a year, or until 
this tyranny be overpast.” 

It is unnecessary, and would be 
wearisome, to continue the history of 
this consultation through all its fluc. 
tiating,details. Sufficient it is to say, 
that a compromise was entered into 
between adviser and advised. Ancients, 
and moderns worthy to be their as- 
sociates in the severer exercises of 
genius, were suffered to sleep in 
their place of rest. Newspapers were 
placed under a temporary interdict, 
and a new flight of literary visitants 
descended on the library-table. Our 
disquicted friend changed the charac- 
ter with the cause or subject of his 
alarms. Fictitious perplexities and 
distresses awakened a new kind of in- 
terest. Anxiety and alarm, in chang- 
ing their object, changed their nature. 
If, when the harpies were chased away 
from the feasts they persecuted and 

olluted, the sylvan Routes they had 
infested became populous with singing 
birds, and the Trojan bands, as they 
resumed their places at the table, were 
saluted by the richest harmony the 
forest boughs could offer—the change 
would not be greater than was that in 
the life of our friend, when the threat- 
enings of the daily press were denied 
admission to his study, and a light li- 
terature, in which politics had no 
part, came on to supersede them. 

Regarded in this somewhat utilita- 
rian aspect, light literature is, as it were, 

a salubrious retreat for the great mass 
of intellectual valetudinarians. The 
few can appease their mental disquiet, 
and escape from harrowing care, by 
exploring the paths of science or 
learning—the wisdom of ‘‘ divine phi- 
losophy ;” the many, who cannot “hold 
their pace on deep experiments,” must 
seek a readier relief_-the ir change of 
air must be to a lighter style of liters ary 
occupation. 

If readers may thus be influenced 
for good by the creations of thought, 
into which they withdraw from ‘dis- 
quietudes of condition or circum- 
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stances, the contrivers of this imagi- 
nary existence incur, it is manifest, 
a serious responsibility, that there be 
no unwholesome agencies in those re. 
treats where they offer refreshment to 
the weary, arid health to ‘the mind 
diseased.”” We have known the horror 
of thick darkness with which a vitiated 
nervous system has oppressed a sad 
spirit, dispersed by a chapter of Lever 
or Dic kens ; and we have known when 

m fee ge of imaginary terrors has fear- 
fu ly = vailed over a mind feebly 
struggling with ideal calamities, and 
confirmed its affliction into a state of 
melancholy madness. ‘‘ Books, the 
medicine of the soul,” as they have 
been styled, “ must be,” it has been 
well observed, ‘* adapted, as any other 
medicine, to the disease they are to 
cure.’ 

And, assuredly, if in the abundance 
of counsellors there is always safety, 
light literature, in this our day of men- 
tal enterprise, has one strong claim to 
be respected. It is omnigenous and 
abundant. Not only have we seen 
the rising of two or three lights of 
most commanding influence, but the 
‘minora sidera” amidst which they 
shine begem our firmament in vast 
profusion, and in various instances 
beam upon us with a very salubrious 
eflicacy. We have now before us a 
starry host; but why should we hold 
ourselves trammelled in the meshes 
of those embarrassing metaphors, 
and call our octavos and duodecimos 
by the name of stars. We have 
on the table before us an assortment 
of pictures, some well, some little, 
known ; some which trace their being 
to authors of name—some which are 
to make a name for their authors; 
among whom, by the way, the prayer 
of Ossian’s hero is the ordinary lan- 
guage of their ambitions, that they 
may be known in their posterity, and 
be, as was Morni the father of Gaul, 
known as authors of the works in which 
their intellectual being is reproduced. 

We will open our stores :— 

And first to our hand come “ The 
Ogilvies ;”* a novel in three volumes, 
the composition, as rumour has it, of a 
lady, and a young lady. Itis a slight 
story, with little i in its plot out of ‘the 
ordinary track, but having scenes and 
situations of much interest, and indi- 
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cative of far more than ordinary power. 
The subject of the story is that which 
we regard as en regle—‘* The course of 
true love never did run smooth.” A 
walking gentleman, while suing for the 
love of one fair creature, wins the af- 
fections of another. Rejected by the 
object of his love, as usual, he leaves 
the country; and, at his return, finds 
the slighted girl grown into majestic 
womanhood, a wife and a beauty. 
We regret to read of moral delinquen- 
cies in fiction, and wish lady-writers 
especially would eschew. them. But 
what are our wishes in the judgment 
of a novelist? The hero of the tale, 
who had unthinkingly awakened an 
interest in the heart of the half child, 
half girl, with whom he entertained 
himself while wooing her obdurate 
cousin, avows a passion under the cir- 
cumstances in which he ought to have 
thwarted and concealed it; and, in- 
stead of flying, as he flew when his 
prayer was rejected, he remains within 
the circle of his new, but too tardy 
affection, long enough to tell his sin- 
ful story. An accident of a deplor- 
able character comes to the rescue of 
the compromised and perilled wife and 
‘¢friend.” The husband, as if in com- 


liance with the half-formed wishes of 
fis unhappy partner, meets a sudden 
and violent death. A marriage follows 
between what may well be called the 


guilty parties; and as they return 
from the ceremony by which they were 
united—even in an hour after the con- 
secrated words are spoken—the in- 
auspicious marriage is dissolved— 


“Who comes from the bridal chamber ?—<Azrael, 
the angel of death.” 


We cite the passage in which this 
catastrophe, unprecedented in ro- 
mance, is recorded. We cite at a dis- 
advantage, because the reader will 
peruse it without any feeling of sus- 
pense ; and yet we shall be much disap- 
pointed if it do not convey an idea of 
power and genius, which demands only 
careful culture to become eminent :— 


“ Katharine finished the letter all but the 
signature. A few hours more, and she 
would write as her own that long-beloved 
name. The thought came upon her with a 
flood of bewildering joy. She leaned her 
forehead on the paper in one long, still pause ; 
and then sprang up, pressing her clasped 
hands in turns to her heaving breast and 
throbbing temples, in a delirium of rapture 
that was almost pain. 
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“tTt is true—it is all true!’ she cried— 
‘joy has come at last. This day I shall be 
his wife—this day, nay, this hour; and he 
will be mine—miue only—mine for ever!’ 

“ As she stood, her once drooping form was 
sublim:ted into almost superhuman beauty 
—the beauty which had dawned with the 
dawning love. It was the same face, radiant 
with the same shining, which had kindled 
into passionate hope the young girl who 
once gazed into the mirror at Summerwood. 
But ten times more glorious was the loveli- 
ness born of the hope fulfilled. 

“The hope fulfilled ! Could it be so, when, 
excited by this frenzied joy, there darted 
through her heart that warning pang? She 
sank on the bed, struck with a cold numb- 
ness. Above the morning sounds without— 
the bees humming among the roses, the 
swallows twittering in the eaves—Katharine 
heard and felt the death-pulse, which warned 
her that her hours were numbered. 

“To die, so young still, so full of life and 
love—to sink from Lynedon’s arms to the 
cold dark grave—to pass from this glad 
spring sunshine into darkness, and silence, 
and nothingness! it was a horrible doom! 
And it might come at any moment—soon— 
soon—perhaps even before the bridal! 

“<Tt shall not come!’ shrieked the voice of 
Katharine’s despair, though her palsied lips 
scarcely gave vent to the sound. 

“¢] will live to be his wife, if only for one 
week, one day, one hour! Love has con- 
quered life—it shall conquer death! I will 
not die!’ 

“She held her breath; she strove to press 
down the pulsations that stirred her very 
garments; she moved her feeble, ice-bound 
limbs, and stood upright. 

“¢ T must be calm, very calm. What is this 
poor weak body to my strong soul? I will 
fight with death—I will drive it from me. 
Love is my life, nought else: while that lasts 
I cannot die!’ 

“* But still the loud beating choked her very 
breath, as she moaned, ‘ Paul, Paul, come ! 
Save me, clasp me; let your spirit pass into 
mine and give me life—life !’ 

‘** And while she yet called upon his name, 
Katharine heard from below the voice of her 
bridegroom. He came bounding over the 
little gate, and entered the rose-porch, wear- 
ing a bridegroom’s most radiant mien. She 
saw him; she heard him asking for her; a 
scarce perceptible anxiety trembled through 
his cheerful tone. Could she cast over his 
happiness the cold horror which froze her 
own? could she tell him that his bride was 
doomed? No; she would smile, she would 
bring him joy, even to the last. 

““*Tell him I am coming,’ she said, in 
a calm, cheerful voice, to the nurse who 
repeated Lynedon’s anxious summons. And 
then Katharine bathed her temples, smoothed 
her hair, and went to meet her bridegroom.” 


In this strain the story proceeds 
G 
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through the incidents of the marriage 
ceremony. It has at length been 
concluded :— 


“The whole wide world was nothing 
to her now. She only held the hand 
which pressed her own with a_ tender 
though somewhat agitated clasp, and said 
to herself, ‘I am his—he is mine—for 
ever.’ They walked in silence from the 
church, down the lane, through the rose- 
porch, and into the cottage parlour. Then 
Katharine felt herself drawn closely, passion- 
ately, into Kis very heart; and she heard the 
words, once so wildly prayed for, ‘My 
Katharine—my wife !’ 

“Tn that embrace —in that one long, never- 
ending kiss—she could willingly have passed 
from life into eternity. 

“ After a while they both began to talk 
calmly. Paul made her sit by the open win- 
dow, while he leaned over her, pulling the 
roses from outside the casement, and throw- 
ing them leaf by leaf into her lap. While he 
did so, she took courage to tell him of the 
letter to her mother. He murmured a little 
at the full confession, but when he read it he 
only blessed her the more for her tenderness 
towards himself. 

“¢ May I grow worthy of such love, my 
Katharine!’ he said, for the moment deeply 
touched. ‘ But we must not be sad, dearest. 
Come, sign your name—your new name. 
Are you content to bear it?’ continued he, 
with a smile. 

“ Her answer was another, radiant with 
intense love and perfect joy. Paul looked 
over her while she laid the paper on the rose- 
strewed window-sill, and wrote the words 
* Katharine Lynedon.’ 

‘*¢ She said them over to herself once or 
twice with a loving intonation, and then 
turned her face on her bridegroom's arm, 
weeping. 

“*Do not chide me, Paul: I am so happy 
—so happy! Now I begin to hope that the 
past may be forgiven us—that we may have 
a future yet.’ 

“*We may! We will,’ was Lynedon’s 
answer. While he spoke, through the hush 
of that glad May-noon came a sound—dull, 
solemn! Another, and yet another! It was 
the funeral bell tolling from the near church 
tower. 

“ Katharine lifted up her face, white and 
ghastly. ‘Paul, do you hear that ?/—and 
her voice was shrill with terror—‘ It is our 
marriage-peal—we have no other, we ought 
not to have. I knew it was too late |’ 

“¢ Nay, my own love,’ answered Paul, be- 
coming alarmed at her look. He drew her 
nearer to him, but she seemed neither to hear 
his voice nor to feel his clasp. 

“The bell sounded again. ‘ Hark ! hark!’ 
Katharine cried. ‘Paul, do you remember 
the room where we knelt, you and I; and 
he joined our hands, and said the words, 


“ Earth to earth—ashes to ashes?” It will 
come true: I know it will, and it is right it 
should.’ 

* Lynedon took his bride in his arms, and 
endeavoured to calm her. He half succeeded, 
for she looked up in his face with a faint 
smile. ‘Thank you! I know you love me, 
my own Paul, my 

“ Suddenly her voice ceased. With a con- 
vulsive movement she put her hand to her 
heart, and her head sank on her husband’s 
brea 

“ That instant the awful summons came. 
Without a word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit 
passed ! 

“ Katharine was dead. But she died on 
Paul Lynedon’s breast, knowing herself his 
wife, beloved even as she had loved. For 
her, such a death was happier than life !” 


There is in this passage a reference 
to an incident in the earlier days of 
this victim of passion. It is well de- 
scribed :— 


“Hugh came in, looking not particularly 
pleased. Though he had a strong suspicion 
that his sister Eleanor was Paul Lynedon’s 
chief attraction at Summerwood, he never 
felt altogether free from a vague jealousy on 
Katharine’s account. But the warmth with 
which his supposed rival met him quite 
re-assured the simple-hearted, good-natured 
Hugh ; and while the two young men inter- 
changed greetings, Katharine crept away to 
her own room. 

“ There, when quite alone, the full tide of 
joy was free to flow. With an emotion of 
almost childlike rapture she clasped her hands 
above her head. 

“<¢Tt may come—that bliss! It may come 
yet!’ she murmured ; and then she repeated 
his words—the words which now ever 
haunted her like a perpetual music —J almost 
love Katharine Ogilvie! ‘It may be true— 
it must be—how happy am I!’ 

“ And as she stood with her clasped hands 
pressed on her bosom, her head thrown back, 
the lips parted, the face beaming, and her 
whole form dilated with joy, Katharine 
caught a sight of her figure in the opposite 
mirror. She was startled to see herself so 
lovely. There is no beautitier like happiness 
—especially the happiness of love. It often 
seems to invest with a halo of radiance the 
most ordinary face and form. No wonder 
that under its influence Katharine hardly 
knew her own semblance. 

* But, in a moment, a delicious conscious- 
ness of beauty stole over her. It was not 
vanity, but a passionate gladness that thereby 
she might be more worthy of him. She drew 
nearer; she gazed almost lovingly on the 
bright young face reflected there, not as if it 
were her own, but as something fair and 
precious in his sight’ which accordingly 
became most dear to hers, She looked into 
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the depths of the dark clear eyes: ah! one 
day it might be his joy to do thesame! She 
marked the graceful curves of the, round 
white hand—the same hand which had rested 
in his: perhaps the time might come when 
it would rest there for ever. The thought 
made it most beautiful, most hallowed, in 
her eyes. 

“Simple, childlike Katharine—a child in 
all but love—if thou couldst have died in 
that blessed dream !” 


There is much in this story of sen- 
timent wrought into passion, of which 
we cannot approve. Such is not the 
intellectual food on which young minds 
should be fed ; nor is it the species of 
production in which a young authoress 
ought to indulge herself. Passion and 
sentiment, in combination, are too apt 
to betray. They invent a moral system 
for themselves; and the rules and laws 
which are essential to the well-being of 
society, and which have their origin in 
a higher source than any notion of hu- 
man utility, become reft of their au- 
thority and eminence, when they rebuke 
or contend with emotions that have 
their birth in sin, but can assume the 
aspect of an angel of light, and never 
leave it aside until their ruinous ends 
are accomplished. Most earnestly 
would we exhort a writer, whose pow- 
ers we respect as we do those of the au- 
thor of “The Ogilvies,” to shun in her 
imaginings, as we are sure she would in 
her real life, situations perilous to vir- 
tue. Into such situationsthe current of a 
story, as the current of life, may hur- 
ry those who sought it not. When 
difficulties of this kind present them- 
selves, they must be struggled with 
and overcome; but it is our wisdom, 
in fiction and in fact, not to seek 
them. 

We give one extract as a sample of 
our author's descriptive power. It is 
her picture of a cathedral town in 
England :— 


“‘ There is, in one of the counties between 
Devon and Northumberland, a certain ca- 
thedral city, the name of which I do not 
intend to reveal. It is, or was until very 
lately, one of the few remaining strongholds 
of high-churchism and conservatism, poli- 
tical and moral. In olden days it almost 
sacrificed its existence as a city for the cause 
of King Charles the Martyr; and ever since 
has kept true to its principles, or at least to 
that modification of them which the exigen- 
cies of modern times required. And the 
‘loyal and ancient’ town—which dignifies 
itself by the name of city, though a twenty 
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minutes’ walk would bring you from one 
extremity to the other—is fully alive to the 
consciousness of its own deservings. It isa 
very colony of Levites; who, devoted to the 
temple service, shut out from their precincts 
any unholy thing. But this unholiness is 
an epithet of their own affixing, not Heaven’s- 
It means not merely what is irreligious, but 
what is ungenteel, unaristocratic, unconser- 
vative. 

“ Yet there is much that is good about the 
place and its inhabitants. The latter may 
well be proud of their ancient and beautiful 
city—beautiful not so much in itself as for 
its situation. It lies in the midst of a fertile 
and gracefully undulated region, and consists 
of a cluster of artistically irregular and deli, 
ciously old-fashioned streets, of which the 
nucleus is the cathedral. This rises aloft with 
its three airy spires, so light, so delicately 
traced, that they have been christened the 
Ladies of the Vale. You may see them for 
miles and miles looking almost like a fairy 
building against the sky. The city has an 
air of repose, an old-world look, which be- 
comes it well. No railway has yet disturbed 
the sacred peace of its antiquity, and here 
and there you may see grass growing in its 
quiet streets—over which you would no 
more think of thundering in a modern equi- 
page than of driving a coach-and-four across 
the graves of your ancestors. 

“ The whole atmosphere of the place is that 
of sleepiness and antique propriety. The 
people do everything, as Boniface says, 
‘soberly.’ They have grave dinner-parties, 
once or twice in the year; a public ball, as 
solemn as a funeral; a concert now and then, 
very select and proper;—and so it is that 
society moves on in a circle of polite regu- 
larities. The resident bishop is the sun of 
the system ; around which deans, sub-deans, 
choral vicars, and clerical functionaries of 
all sorts revolve in successive orbits with 
their separate satellites, But one character, 
one tone of feeling pervades everybody. 
L is a city of serene old age. Nobody 
seems young there—not even the little 
singing-boys. 

“But the sanctum sanctorum, the pene- 
tralia of the city is a small region surround- 
ing the cathedral, entitled the Close. Here 
abide relics of ancient sanctity, widows of 
departed deans, maiden descendants of offi- 
cials who probably chanted anthems on the 
accession of George III., or on the"downfall 
of the last Pretender. Here, too, is the resi- 
dence of many cathedral functionaries who 
pass their lives within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. These dwellings have imbibed 
the clerical and dignified solemnity due to 
their neighbourhood. It seems always Sun- 
day in the Close; and the child who should 
venture to bowl a hoop along its still pave- 
ment, or play at marbles on its door-steps, 
would be more daring than ever was infant 
within the verge of the city of L . 

“In this spot was Mrs. Breynton’s resi- 
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dence. But it looked down with superior 
dignity upon its neighbours in the Close, inas- 
much as it was a detached mansion, enclosed 
by high walls, gardens, and massive gates. 
It had once been the bishop's palace, and was 
a beautiful relic of the stately magnificence 
of old. Large and lofty rooms, oak-panelled 
and supported by pillars,—noble staircases, 
—recesses where proscribed traitors might 
have hid,—gloomy bed-chambers with spec- 
tral furniture, meet for the visitation of le- 
gions of ghosts,—dark passages, where you 
might shiver at the echo of your own foot- 
steps ;—siich were the internal appearances 
of the house. Everything was solemn, still, 
age-stricken. 

“ But, without, one seemed to pass at once 
from the frigidity of age to the light, glad- 
ness, and freshness of youth, The lovely 
gartlen was redolent of sweet odours, alive 
with birds, studded with velvety grass-plots of 
the brightest green, interwound by shady 
alleys,—with here and there trees which hid 
their aged boughs in a mantle of leaves and 
flowers, so that one never thought how they 
and the grey pile which they ncighboured 
had come into existence together. It was 
like the contrast between a human mind 
which the world teaches and builds on its 
own fading model, and the soul of God's 
making and nourishing which lives in His 
sunshine and His dews, fresh and pure, 
never grows old, and bears flowers to the 
last. 

“There, in that still garden, you might sit 
for hours, and hear no world-sounds to break 
its quiet except the chimes of the cathedral- 
clock drowsily ringing out the hours. Now 
and then, at service-time, there would come 
a faint murmur of chanting, uniting the 
visible form of holy service with nature’s 
eternal praises and prayers,—and so blending 
the spiritual and the tangible, the symbol 
and the expression, in a pleasant harmony. 
Dear, beautiful garden! No dream of fic- 
tion, but a little Eden of memory—let us 
rest awhile in thy lovely shades before we 
people them with the denizens of this our 
self-created world. Oh, pleasant garden! 
let us go back in spirit to the past, and lie 
down on the green sloping bank, under the 
magnificent old tree with its cloud of white 
blossoms (no poet-sung hawthorn, but only 
a double-cherry)—let us stroll along the 
terrace-walk, and lean against the thick low 
wall, looking down upon what was once the 
cathedral moat, but is now a sloping dell all 
trailed over with blackberries—let us watch 
the sun-lit spires of the old cathedral in a 
quiet dreaminess that almost shuts out 
thought! And, while resting under the 
shadow of this dream, its memorial pictures 
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shall be made life-like to us by the accom- 
paniment of solemn music—such as this :— 


“O earth so full of dreary noises, 
O men with wailing in your voices ; 
O delved gold—the wailer's heap: 
O strife—O tears that o'er it fall, 
God makes a silence through you all! 
And giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Here is a book of a widely-different 
character, ‘‘ The Heiress in her Mi- 
nority; or, the Progress of Character.”* 
The story is but a vehicle for conveying 
instruction on almost every subject in 
which the reader can feel interest. An- 
tiquarian, naturalist, theologian, poet, 
philosopher, historian—whatever be the 
complexion of his mind—here he will 
feel much to engage his attention and 
to reward it. If we have fault to find, 
it is that that the instruction overlays 
the story ; as in too transparent alle- 
gories, the fiction rather embarrasses 
than advances the instruction to which 
it was designed to be subsidiary. But 
it is impossible to read the ‘ Heiress 
in her Minority,” without admiring 
the varied intelligence of the author 
(authoress, according to surmise, in 
this instance also), her elevated sense 
of what is right, her serene piety, and 
her pure patriotism. Abilities such as 
are displayed in this work, in connex- 
ion with the designs to which they are 
made subservient, may well be looked 
upon as things for which a nation 
should return thanks. Books of slighter 
material, and more desultory object, 
we can imagine more popular than 
this, but its influence on the age may 
be greater than that of its best-loved 
rival. We feel deep thankfulness for 
the affectionate tone and temper in 
which it calls into the light latent 
capabilities of good in Ireland, natural 
and moral; and the tender commise- 
ration, not devoid of respect, with 
which it mourns over our infelicities. 
It would serve as the most valuable of 
all guide-books for a tourist in the 
South and West of Ireland, and, in 
addition to the services it rendered 
as a guide by day, would add those 
of the most valuable, instructive, and 
engaging companionship in the resting- 
hour of the evening. It is among the 
visions we delight in entertaining, to 
be one of a touring party resolved to 
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imitate, in the freedom of its move- 
ments, that “ river wandering at its 
own sweet will,” which leaves and re- 
turns to the haunts of busy life as if 
it exercised a volition in the devious 
course it pursues; and we should ac- 
count it indispensable among the pro- 
visions for our journe to have with 
us **The Heiress in her Minority,” 
directing us, or giving us choice of 
tracks when we arose to the enterprises 
of the day; and when we were assem- 
bled round the glowing hearth, which 
toil rendered a most acceptable place 
of enjoyment, as well as refuge, it 
would delight us to take the topics 
and the tone of our social converse 
from the rich stories and the captivat- 
ing style of this engaging writer. 

"The story in this valuable work is 
very sim ile ; at first thought it might 
seem nothing more than the thread its 
yrecious things are strung upon. This, 
eatin | is not the truth. Character 
is developed in the narrative, and in- 
cidents are devised, such as are calcu- 
lated to disclose the errors and irregu- 
larities of youth, which it is the au- 
-thor’s purpose to exhibit in the pro- 
gress of amendment. The heroine 
appears before the reader under pe- 
culiar and perilous circumstances. She 
is an heiress, to whom, during her 
father's lifetime, a fond grandfather 
has bequeathed large possessions. An 
English guardian has been assigned to 
her, while the guardian assigned by na- 
ture is interdicted from all authority. 
In this state of things the heiress 
visits her estatesy where she is joined 
by her father, who had contracted a 
second marriage, and who introduces 
Evelyn to a stepmother. We cite a 
passage in some degree characteristic 
of the various parties :— 


“ After indulging this little burst of tem- 
per for two hours in solitude, she recollected 
that, as her guest, Mrs. Desmond ought not 
to be neglected, and returned to the library, 
conscious that she was wrong, but too proud 
to acknowledge it. However, she found her 
importance was not so great as she had ima- 
gined—no one noticed her absence nor re- 
turn, and her father and Mr. Stanley con- 
tinued, without any pause, the conversation 
in which they were engaged. Her father 
had been saying that many Anglo-Normans, 
who had possessed that part of the country 
where Cromdarragh lay, had at length been 
expelled by one of the great Trish families — 
a powerful tribe, who, after many a hard- 
fought battle, drove the invaders away. 
Thence arose ‘that sort of separation be- 
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tween our families—mine being Anglo-Nor- 
man, as my name shows,’ said he—* but, 
like an heirloom, it has been preserved from 
generation to generation.’ 

“* But though worsted here, had not the 
Desmonds possessions in other parts of Ire- 
land, where they still retained power ?’ asked 
Mr. Stanley. 

“© Yes, I must confess,’ replied Mr. Des- 
mond, ‘that my ancestors were not very 
moderate in helping themselves to the rich 
lands of Erin. They had an extensive ter- 
ritory in Kerry, where, at one time, the Des- 
mond was almost a prince. But there, too, 
we became unfortunate. After many at- 
tempts of the native Irish to dispossess us, 
the Moriartys were victorious in a bloody 
battle fought on Connor Hill. Beaten in 
fight, and afterwards forced to yield to those 
who obtained grants of our property from 
the English Government, the Desmond fa- 
mily sank into comparative insignificance, 
and have so continued—perhaps a just pu- 
nishment on the descendants of such rapa- 
cious invaders.’ 

“And what has been the result, my 
dear sir?—has the triumph of the Moriartys 
continued ?” 

“ No, sir—in their turn they were forced 
to give way to others; but the present gene- 
ration will perhaps make the name more 
justly famous than any of their warlike an- 
cestors, by their exertions to promote the re- 
ligious instruction of the poor. I wish that 
you, who doubt the advantage of teaching 
the Irish to read in their own “language, 
could see the effect of what the Moriartys 
and another excellent resident family have 
done, as I saw when in Kerry last year— 
the deep interest and attention of the pea- 
santry when receiving instruction at the 
schools, or when joining in our church ser- 
vice, and when listening to a sermon—all in 
their own tongue. But to return to the 
battle which I mentioned. It is a curious 
fact that there are still found on the hill, 
where that great struggle took place, arrows 
of black oak, great numbers of which have 
been picked up at different times. I had 
one in my possession ; but I have given it to 
a friend for his museum, so that I cannot 
show it to you.’ 

“ * You interest me -extremely,’ said Mr. 
Stanley, ‘ about your brave ancestors, whe- 
ther descended from the ancient people of 
the land, or from the invaders; but these 
have been so long established here, that they 
also may justly claim the name of Irish.’ 

‘ And they do claim it,’ said Mr. Desmond, 
‘though in perfect ignorance of their An- 
glican descent.’ 

““*T presume,’ said Mr. Stanley, ‘ that 
time has worn away all remains of antipathy 
between the original and the foreign Irish.’ 

“**In some parts of the country it has, 
but not among all: for instance, the dislike 
of the real Irish for the Anglo-Norman set- 
tlers, particularly the Desmonds, often re- 
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vived from time to time during the ages that 
have passed since their first warfare. <A 
small thing serves to light the embers of 
national prejudice.’ 

‘* * My dear papa,’ said Evelyn, interrupt- 
ing him, and forgetting her ill-humour, ‘I 
did not know that your family was so old, 
and that your name was one of such renown, 
Iam sorry that I have not that noble name: 
though perhaps it is not equal to O’Brien. 
But why, papa, have you made no effort to 
recover your possessions? why not fight, 
like your brave ancestors, fur your own pro- 
perty as wellas for the liberty of our country?” 

**Gentlf, gently, Evelyn! Had I lived 
two hundred years ago, I should perhaps, 
like many other “ brave” men, have been 
induced to endeavour to obtain what I might 
then, perhaps, have imagined freedom for 
Ireland: but that time has passed. As to 
the Desmond possessions, we have suflicient, 
and are contented, though insignificant. It 
would be useless, as well as wicked, to en- 
deavour to regain by force that which has 
long since passed into other hands.’ 

**QOh! papa, I feel my heart swell at 
the thoughts of all that we, who are still so 
powerful, may do for our country.’ 

“Yes, you may acquire some influence 
hereafter, and then, it certainly ought to be 
warmly exerted for your country ; but oNLY 
by promoting obedience to the laws, for 
loyalty is the best preservative of liberty. 
Try to encourage your countrymen to im- 
prove by the example of the industrious 
English, to whom we ought to feel united as 
sisters, and who are necessarily so connected 
with us that, even were I so inclined, it 
would be absurd now to attempt to separate 
from them.’ 

“ ¢ But would it not be noble for you—oh, 
yes! for you, papa, the descendant of the 
great Desmond—to recover your power and 
influence, to establish freedom, and to claim 
your kingdom ? and then J would ——” 

“ No, Evelyn, my dear child, the time 
is now come when the descendants of every 
ancient house are called upon to prove their 
high blood by exercising their influence in 
the instruction of the people in the arts of 
peace, and in. promoting obedience to the 
laws; believe me, disobedience to the laws 
is not freedom.’ 

“ ¢ But our country! I am determined to 
make that the first object of my life.’ 

“ * Very well, my dear, but do not forget 
that discontent will not produce comfort ; 
and that, moreover, being a female must 
preclude you from all Quixotte-like attempts. 
You must be content to establish your so- 
vereignty in the hearts of your dependants.’ 

“*T shall find that very difficult, I fear,’ 
said Evelyn, her spirit sinking as her ex- 
citement was damped; ‘how am I to win 
their affection, or to establish my influence ? 
They will despise me as a woman. I know 
and feel that I ought to do much—but where 
and how to begin!’ 
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“¢Do not be in haste to begin anything 
yet,’ said Mrs. Desmond ; ‘ take a little time 
to consider, and in the meanwhile yield 
kindly to our wish. Come and pay a visit 
to your father and to me. You cannot doubt 
that we shall be glad to have you at Clon- 
allen. Come to your sister Mabel, who 
longs to know and love you. Though you 
are not to reside with us, yet we may be like 
one family in affection and union of interests. 
Come to us, and learn from your father’s 
example and advice how to win the hearts 
of your people.’ 

“ Evelyn’s heart was not as obstinate as 
her will. Though half an hour before she 
would have been deaf to Mrs. Desmond’s 
kindness, her gentle urgency could no longer 
be resisted. Evelyn consented; and her 
father, embracing her, exclaimed with more 
than his usual warmth of manner, ‘ Now 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing all my 
children around me! and Mr. Stanley shall 
judge whether a visit to me—to us—can be 
mischievous to you, or an infringement of 
any regulation of your grandfather's, I shall 
be glad, too, that before the arrival of Mrs. 
MA4nvers you should make acquaintance with 
your brother and sister.’ 

“ Evelyn felt satisfied with herself, and all 
was coleur de rose. ‘The remainder of the 
day was devoted to boating across the lake 
and walking among the woods on the op- 
posite bank. Her spirits rose, in proportion 
as the mist of prejudice gave way, and her 
natural gaiety, which had been repressed for 
some time, began to revive, 

“At night Jane was delighted to find 
Evelyn once more like herself; and when 
she learned that her young lady was going 
to Clonallen House on Monday, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, thank Heaven you are going 
among decent people, and not to mope by 
yourself here !—it would break your young 
spirit; and I assure yot, Miss Evelyn, I 
hear a mighty great account of Mrs, Des- 
mond—she is loved by all the country 
round,’” 


We shall cite one passage more—a 
piece of natural history :— 


‘“* * However that may be,’ said Mrs. Des- 
mond, ‘I must contribute my share to these 
curious anecdotes, and with one that will be 
found exactly in point. My dear old grand- 
father told me that he had for some days 
watched a pair of swallows constructing 
their nest in the upper corner of his window, 
and that one morning, just when it was com- 
pleted and ready to be inhabited, while they 
were taking an early flight, a pair of dis- 
honest sparrows, pleased with its situation, 
took possession of it, in spite of all justice. 
When the real owners of the dwelling re- 
turned from their airing, they found, to 
their great surprise, that it was already oc- 
cupied, Their indignation was of course 
very great; but all parley was fruitless, and 
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all attempts for the peaceable recovery of 
their property being ineffectual, away they 
flew, having apparently resolved to inflict a 
signal act of vengeance on those unprin- 
cipled intruders. 

“** My grandfather’s curiosity having been 
much excited by the whole scene, he quietly 
sat down, determined to await the further 
proceedings of both parties. The sparrows 
kept close, showing no disposition to risk 
their possession by any unwary movement ; 
and in no long time the two swallows re- 
turned, accompanied by a prodigious number 
of their tribe, each bearing a load of the 
mortar-like cement which ‘they use in the 
formation of their nests; and which they so 
immediately and so dexterously employed in 
rapid succession in closing the mouth of the 
disputed nest, that in the twinkling of an 
eye almost the thing was done—the poor 
sparrows were too late in their efforts to es- 
cape—their doom was sealed, for they were 
completely sealed up in the nest.’ 

«So this very curious circumstance is 
really true,’ exclaimed Miss Vincent; ‘I 
saw it lately at the Dublin National School 
in one of their books; and the sequel will 
amuse you. A visitor asked one of the chil- 
dren, “ Who was it that helped the swal- 
lows ?” and the boy replied most nationally 
and characteristically, ‘‘ Sure didn’t he bring 
his faction along with him?”’” 


“Raymond Revilloyd,”* by Grace 
Webster, is a story which cannot be 
described as pursuing its way in the 
groove-line traced out by ordinary 
romances. The plot, if not original, 
is indisputably unusual. A gentle- 
man of feeble character has the mor- 
tification to be a widower, and the 
father of two unmanageable daugh- 
ters, who complete his distress by 
wedding themselves to two persons 
of that denomination of Christians 
known as Plymouth Brethren. The 
slighted parent, who has no love for 
the persons of his intended sons-in-law, 
nor yet for religion under the aspect 
in which they present it, can think of 
no better mode of delivering himself 
from annoyance, and punishing his re- 
fractory offspring, than withdrawing to 
the Continent, and giving up his estate 
inte the custody of a man who proves 
to be at once a knave and hypocrite. 
Having thus provided for the punish- 
ment of all belonging to him, as well 
as himself, the old gentleman wends 
his way to Italy, accompanied by a 
timid boy, his grandson and his heir. 
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After some time the grandfather dis. 
appears, and the heir, unable to dis- 
cover any trace of him, returns to 
England to seek the counsel and as- 
sistance of Mr. Atterbury, the disho- 
nest individual to whom the care of 
what was to have been his inheritance 
has been confided. He is, of course, 
unceremoniously expelled from the 
house which should have been his own, 
is assigned, in exchange, an apart- 
ment in the public prison, and is given 
in charge as an offender. This young 
gentleman (whose energies are em- 
ployed in fainting whenever he can, 
and where this feat is impracticable, 
by dissolving into tears), after a variety 
of incidents, which disclose the amiable 
imbecility of his character (and which 
give a picture of English society, and 
of the administration of our laws, such 
as may very faithfully represent some 
night-mare distortion of a truth), makes 
his way to London, and falls in with a 
pa to whom he had been made 
snown at an earlier period of his life, 
and by whose energy and practical 
good sense he is conducted through 
many dangers, and finally made happy. 

The writer of “Raymond Revilloyd” 
is not destitute of power, but her power 
is not equal to the task assigned to it. 
She was bent on the composition of 
“‘a romance,” was resolved to carry 
out her plot by agencies which should 
be altogether at her own disposal, but 
she miscalculated the time and cir- 
cumstances in which they were to do 
her bidding. She should have thrown 
her “romance” back to an age, or 
located its incidents in a region, where 
the “king’s writ does not run.” The 
reign of William IV. was too recent 
to allow of keeping “ probability in 
view,” where ‘‘a phantasma, or such 
hideous dream,” as “‘ Raymond Revil- 
loyd,”’ was to be enacted or described. 
But a more remote period, it may be, 
would not suit the fair writer’s pur- 
pose. She would expose the vices and 
crimes of the age she lives in, and the 
mirror in which she would show that 
age its form and pressure, is one which 
distorts it into the likeness of a time 
that never existed, and that could not 
possibly exist. Perjury, and pillage, and 
poison, and ghosts, and murderers, and 
libertines who convert asylums of cha- 


os *“ Raymond Revilloyd :” a Romance. By Grace Webster. In Two Volumes. London: 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 1849. 
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rity into places of torture, whose pro- 
fligacy is diversified and recreated by 
cruelty, and who have bears in atten- 
dance to render the services of a coroner 
useless—these are agencies and condi- 
tions that appear to disadvantage when 
set in such a light as this our day sheds 
upon them—* Incredulus odi.” We 
are offended that any writer should 
take such liberties with us. Fiction 
has its laws as well as fact. It must 
observe the decorum of time and place. 
It has its principles of “legitimacy,” 
which must not be violated. Our au- 
thoress will submit to none of the or- 
dinary restraints by which writers are 
confined. She lives in her own world, 
and insists on being absolute in the 
government of it. As to our vulgar 
work-day world of man, if she has 
looked uponit at all, it is upon a portion 
which inspired her, or was calculated 
to inspire her, with abhorrence or con- 
tempt. She seems to have “supped 
full of horrors,” and then, having suf- 
fered from the attendant dream of in- 
digestion, she proceeded to detail the 
gloomy incoherencies of her persecuted 
slumbers for the amazement of waking 
readers. We do not deny that she 
has power—it is her use of it which 
discontents us. The following passage 
is the work of no ordinary writer. We 

remise that the Albert Mazzioninamed 
in it is one of those obnoxious persons 
from whom Mr. Atterbury has disem- 
barrassed himself by the agency of 
poison — 


“Mr. Atterbury had been served with a 
notice after the customary manner; and that 
had just taken place after the interment of 
Erminia Lovelace. What had occurred on 
that distressing occasion had discomposed 
him; but he disguised every indication of 
discomfiture or agitation with a face of brass. 
He felt, however, as he had never felt before, 
when he received the notice. He sat down 
to dinner with his family, but partook of 
nothing. He started at sight of the servant 
who stood beside his chair, he looked so like 
Albert Mazzioni. He directed his eyes to 
the other servants, they assumed the same 
appearance. He desired them to quit the 
room, as their services could be dispensed 
with. The men did so; but the case was 
not altered. Every face at the table became 
like that of the ill-fated Italian. Each of his 
guests looked like Albert Mazzioni, and so 
did his wife and his decrepit son. A room 


with a hundred mirrors, reflecting each the 
portraiture of the poisoned stranger, could 
not have represented his image more empha- 
tically or painfully to his guilty vision. He 
left the house. His conduct at the village 
tavern has already been related. When 
he departed from the tavern he proceeded 
straightway, in the darkness of the night, 
to Plymouth, and entered his chambers there, 
and took his accustomed seat at his desk. 
These apartments were kept by au old spin- 
ster, who was used to her master’s coming 
at all seasons of the day or night; so his 
appearance created no wonder. She lighted 
his candle, and left him to his pen-and-ink 
work. His clerk, Selby, had gone to a dis- 
tant part of the country on some special bu- 
siness that aftemgoon. Mr, Atterbury wrote 
with the celerity of light. He covered sheets 
of paper in an incredibly short space of time ; 
and, as he wrote on thus furiously, the angry 
passions agitated his whole frame, and mantled 
in his fiend-like face. At last, as he folded 
anew a fresh sheet of foolscap, he gnawed his 
tongue with wrath, and it lolled out upon 
his chin. Suddenly his candle went out be- 
fore him. Whether the fierce breathing of 
his angry nostrils, or some casual current in 
the room, had extinguished the flame, it is 
impossible to say. He stamped his foot upon 
the floor with a force that shook the apart- 
ment, and that might have shivered his own 
bones. But he stamped in vain. The old 
spinster that kept the house was fast asleep 
in her own dormitory, and heard him not. 
He attempted to rise, but he could not. His 
joints were stiff, like one fixed down with 
iron rivets. The successive hours of night 
struck, one after the other, on the house 
clock, and still he sat motionless and in the 
dark. The successive hours of night, each 
diurnal revolution of the habitable globe, are 
fraught with many human destinies, Dark- 
ness is the season of crime,—darkness is the 
season of tears to the weary and oppressed 
with this world’s sorrows,—darkness is the 
season for the wayfarer to go out of his way, 
and for the ship out of her course, till she 
founder on the hidden rock, and land her 
crew on the unknown shores of eternity,” 


We are recalled by this striking pas- 
sage to the remembrance of a descrip- 
tion of very extraordinary power, in 
the work of a writer by whom our own 
pages have often been enriched :*— 


** At length the uproar in Sir Richard's 
room died away. The hoarse voice in furious 
soliloquy, and the rapid tread as he paced 
the floor, were no longer audible. In their 
stead was heard alone the stormy wind rush- 
ing and yelling through the old trees, and 


* “The Cock and Anchor,” being a Chronicle of Old Dublin City. In Three Volumes, 


Dublin; William Curry, Jun. and Company, 
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at intervals the deep volleying thunder. In 
the midst of this hubbub the Italian rubbed 
his hands, tripped lightly up and down his 
room, placed his ear at the keyhole, and 
chuckled and rubbed his hands again in a 
paroxysm of glee—now and again venting 
his gratification in brief ejaculations of in- 
tense delight—the very incarnation of the 
spirit of mischief, 

“The sounds in Sir Richard's room had 
ceased for two hours or more ; and the piping 
wind and the deep-mouthed thunder still 
roared and rattled. The Neapolitan was too 
much excited to slumber. He continued, 
therefore, to pace the floor of his chamber— 
sometimes gazing through his window upon 
the black, stormy sky and the blue lightning, 
which leaped in blinding flashes across its 
darkness, revealing for a moment the ivyed 
walls, and the tossing trees, and the fields 
and hills, which were as instantaneously 
again swallowed in the blackness of the tem- 
pestuous night; and then turning from the 
casement, he would plant himself by the 
door, and listen with eager curiosity for any 
sound from Sir Richard's room, 

“As we have said before, several hours 
had passed, and all had long been silent in 
the baronet’s apartment, when on a sudden 
Parucci thought he heard the sharp and 
well-known knocking of his patron’s ebony 
stick upon the floor. He ran and listened 
at his own door. The sound was repeated 
with unequivocal and vehement distinctness, 
and was instantaneously followed by a pro- 
longed and violent peal from his master’s 
hand-bell. The summons was so sustained 
and vehement, that the Italian at length 
cautiously withdrew the bolt, unlocked the 
door, and stole out upon the lobby. So far 
from abating, the sound grew louder and 
louder. On tiptoe he scaled the stairs, until 
he reached to about the midway; and he 
there paused, for he heard his master’s voice 
exerted in a tone of terrified entreaty— 

* «Not now—not now—avaunt—not now. 
Oh, God!—help,’ cried the well-known 
voice. 

“These words were followed by a crash, as 
of some heavy body springing from the bed 
—then a rush upon the floor—then another 
crash. 

“The voice was hushed; but in its stead 
the wild storm made a long and plaintive 
moan, and the listener's heart turned cold. 

“** Malora—Corpo di Pluto!’ muttered 
he between his teeth. ‘What is it? Will 
he reeng again? Santo gennaro !—there is 
something wrong.’ 

“ He paused in fearful curiosity ; but the 
summons was not repeated. Five minutes 
passed ; and yet no sound but the howling 
and pealing of the storm. Parucci, with a 
beating heart, ascended the stairs, and 
knocked at the door of his patron’s chamber. 
No answer was returned. 

“Sir Richard, Sir Richard,’ cried the 
man, ‘do you want me, Sir Richard ?’ 
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“Still no answer. He pushed open the 
door and entered. A candle, wasted to the 
very socket, stood upon a table beside the 
huge, hearse-like bed, which for the conve- 
nience of the invalid had been removed from 
his bed-chamber to his dressing-room. The 
light was dim, and waved uncertainly in the 
eddies which found their way through the 
chinks of the window, so that the lights and 
shadows flitted ambiguously across the ob- 
jects in the room, At the end of the bed a 
table had been upset; and lying near it 
upon the floor was something—a heap of bed- 
clothes, or—could it be ?—yes, it was Sir 
Richard Ashwoode. 

“ Parucci approached the prostrate figure: 
it was lying upon its back, the countenance 
fixed and livid, the eyes staring and glazed, 
and the jaw fallen-——he was a corpse. The 
Italian stooped down and took the hand of 
the dead man—it was already cold; he 
called him by his name and shook him, but 
all in vain. There lay the cunning intriguer, 
the fierce, fiery prodigal, the impetuous, un- 
relenting tyrant, the unbelieving, reckless 
man of the world, a ghastly lump of clay. 

“With strange emotions the Neapolitan 
gazed upon the lifeless effigy from which the 
evil tenant had been so suddenly and fearfully 
called to its eternal and unseen abode. 

“« * Gone—dead—all over—all past,’ mut- 
tered he slowly, while he pressed his foot 
upon the dead body, as if to satisfy himself 
that life was indeed extinct—‘ quite gone. 
Canchero! it was ugly death—there was 
something with him ; what was he speaking 
with ?’ 

“‘Parucci walked to the door leading to 
the great staircase, but found it bolted as 
usual. 

‘““* Pshaw, there was nothing,’ said he, 
looking fearfully round the room as he ap- 
proached the body again, and repeating the 
negative as if to re-assure himself—no, no— 
nothing, nothing.’ 

“He gazed again on the awful spectacle 
in silence for several minutes. 

* * Corbezzoli, and so it is over,’ at length 
he ejaculated—‘ the game is ended. See, 
see, the breast is bare, and there the two 
marks of Aldini’s stiletto. Ah! briccone, 
briccone, what wild faylow were you—pan- 
zanera, for a pretty ankle and a pair of 
black eyes, you would dare the devil. Rotto 
di collo, his face is moving !—pshaw, it is 
only the light that wavers. Diamine! the 
face is terrible. What made him speak; 
nothing was with him—pshaw, nothing 
could come to him here—no, no, nothing.’ 

‘“ As he thus spoke, the wind swept vehe- 
mently upon the windows with a sound as if 
some great thing had rushed against them, 
and was pressing for admission, and the gust 
blew out the candle; the blast died away in 
a lengthened wail, and then again came 
rushing and howling up to the windows, as 
if the very prince of the powers of the air 
himself were thundering at the casement ; 
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then again the blue dazzling lightning 
glared into the room and gave place to 
deeper darkness. 

“* Pah! that lightning smells like brim- 
stone. Sangue d'un dua, I hear something 
in the room.’ 

“ Yielding to his terrors, Parucci stumbled 
to the door opening upon the great lobby, 
and with cold and trembling fingers drawing 
the bolt, sprang to the stairs and shouted 
for assistance in a tone which speedily as- 
sembled half the -household in the chamber 
of death.” 


** Woman's Friendship’* is a tale 
told, as woman only could tell it, of 
the influence and truth of such disin- 
terested affection. ‘The authoress, it 
has been spoken to us in Christian 
hope, is “where the weary are at 
rest.” We content ourselves with 
transcribing two passages from her un- 
pretending little volume. The subject 
of both sketches is a young artist and 
poet, who had contended with the 
difficulties of an adverse condition and 
a feeble constitution :— 


“But though Florence could not summon 
sufficient courage to remain while the inter- 
view lasted, suspense became so intolerable 
that she felt as if the most dreaded reality 
could be better borne. Hardly knowing her 
own intentions, she waited in a little sitting- 
room, till they descended; then springing 
forward, she caught hold of Sir Charles’s 
hand, and looked up in his face with cheeks 
and lips perfectly blanched, and every effort 
to speak died away in indistinct murmurs. 
Only too well accustomed to such painful 
scenes, the physician gently led her within 
the parlour and closed the door; the action 
recalled voice, and she gasped forth— 

: “*Oh! is there no hope? will you not 
save him? Tell me he will not die !’ 

“**My good young lady, life and death 
are not in the hands of man; yet it were 
eruel, unwisely cruel, to give you hope 
Your brother's mind has been his poison—I 
dare not tell you—he may live.’ 

“* But he will linger—he may be spared 
us many years yet,’ persisted Florence, in 
the wild accents of one determined against 
belief. ‘It cannot be that he will go now— 
$0 young—so but forgive me,’ she added, 
when the hysterical sobs gave way, ‘ tell me, 
I am better now—I can bear it—I ought to 
know, for my poor mother’s sake, how long 
We may call him ours ?” 

“The reply was given kindly and carefully ; 
but what language, what gentleness may 


soften the bitter anguish of such words? 
Florence heard, and yet she sank not. She 
bade farewell to those kind friends; she saw 
them go, but still she stood as if thought, 
sense, life itself were frozen; and then she 
rushed up the stairs into her own room, se- 
cured the door, and sinking on her knees, 
buried her face in the bed-clothes, and her 
slight frame shook beneath its agony. 

‘* Another hour, and that suffering girl 
was seated by her brother’s couch, holding 
his hand in hers, and with a marble cheek, 
but faint sweet smile, listening to and sym- 
pathising in his lovely dreams of fame. And 
such is woman,—her tears are with her God, 
her smile with man; the heart may break, 
and who shall know it ? 

“Mr. Morton had suggested a frontispiece 
as an improvement to his book, and Walter's 
every energy now turned to the composition 
of a picture from which the print might be 
engraven. He had resolved not to put his 
name to the publication, and therefore felt 
that a group entitled ‘The Poet’s Home’ 
could convey no identity; and he commenced 
his task with an ardour and enjoyment, 
strangely at variance with the prostrating 
languor of disease. Who that has watched 
the workings of the mind and spirit, as the 
human frame decays, can doubt our immor- 
tality? How can the awful creed of mate- 
rialism exist with the view of that bright 
light of mind shining purer and brighter, 
with every hour that brings death nearer? 
Life may afford matter for the sceptic and 
the materialist to weave their fearful theories 
upon, though we know not how it can; but 
let such look on the approach of sure yet 
lingering death, and how will they retain 
them then ?” 

“‘ Many scenes of life are holy—the early 
morn, the twilight hour, the starry night, 
the rolling storm, the hymn of thousands 
from the sacred fane, the marriage rite, or 
funeral dirge; but none more holy than the 
chamber of the dying, lingering beside a 
departing spirit, seeming as if already the 
angel shone above the mortal, waiting but the 
eternal summons to wing his flight on bigh. 

* One evening Walter’s couch had been 
drawn near the open casement, which looked 


“into the garden at the back of the house ; and 


even the dirty green and scentless flowers, 
peculiar to the environs of London, were 
grateful to the poet. He was prepped up 
with pillows, and his hand was yet busy on 
the canvass, giving the last touches to his 
picture. 

“All was completed but the figure of 
Minie, who was sitting in the required atti- 
tude; but it was well he had not waited till 
that moment to give the joyous expression 
he so much loved. 


** Woman's Friendship ;” a Story of Domestic Life. By Grace Aguilar, Author of 
® Home Influence.” London: Groombridge and-Sons, 1850. 
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“An hour passed, and no movement, no 
sound disturbed that little party: the hand 
of the artist moved languidly, but still it 
moved, and the concluding touches started 
into life beneath it. Sometimes his eyes 
would close, and then after a brief interval 
of rest, re-open to look upon his task. 

“Florence had not yet returned, having 
gone out of her way to purchase some fresh 
flowers, as was her custom every third day, 
in spite of Walter’s remonstrances: the in- 
tense delight which they always gave him 
was too visible to permit any cessation of the 
indulgence: that she deprived herself of 
many little necessaries, and, exhausted and 
weary, never rode to her pupils, that she 
might save to purchase luxuries for him, he 
never knew. She often recalled Emily Mel- 
ford’s horror of exertion, and half smiled at 
the widely different meanings that word bore 
in their respective vocabularies: but a bitter 
feeling mingled with the smile at her own 
credulity in Emily’s profession of interest and 
regard: from the day she had sought her to 
the present moment, a full year, she had 
rested as silent and indifferent as before. 

“As Florence came within sight of the 
bay-windows of her house, she fancied that 
she could distinguish the figure of Walter 
looking down the road, as if watching her 
return. She was surprised, because, since 
his increasing illness, they had changed their 
apartment from the front to the back sitting- 
room, in order to give him more quiet and 
fresh air than the dusty road afforded. What 
he could be doing there she could not con- 
ceive, for even if he were anxious for her 
return and wished to watch for her, he surely 
had not sufficient strength to walk from one 
room to another, and there remain standing 
so that: she could distinguish his full figure. 
Hope flashed on her heart that he was better. 
Some extraordinary change must have taken 
place, and he might yet live! Oh, what a 
sudden thrill came with that fond thought! 
and she hurried, almost ran the intervening 
space. Breathless she entered the house, 
and sprang up the staircase. 

““* What, settled again so soon at your 
drawing, dearest Walter, and only a minute 
ago J saw you beckoning me from the next 
room—how could you stand there so long ?” 

“Mrs. Leslie put her finger on her lips— 
‘ You have been strangely deceived, my love, 
Walter has not quitted this room nor this 
posture for some hours. Come softly, I think 
he sleeps.’ 

“ No word, no ery, passed the lips of Flo- 
rence, although a pang, sharp as if every drop 
of blood were turned to ice, curdled through 
her frame. She knew she was not deceived. 
As surely as she now looked on him, she felt 
she had seen him smile, as if to bid her 
hasten home, not ten minutes before, and with 
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a fleet and noiseless step she stood beside- 
him. The pencil was still within his hand, 
but it moved no longer on the canvass—the 
eyes were closed, the lips were parted: she 
bent down her head and pressed her lips upon 
his brow—it was marbly cold. 

“ ¢ Walter!’ she shrieked, for in that dread 
moment she knew not what she did. ‘ Wal- 
ter—-my brother—speak to me—look on me 
again !’ . 

‘‘ For a moment she stood as if waiting 
for the look, the voice she called ; then, press- 
ing her hands wildly to her brow, sought to 
collect thought, energy, control, for her poor 
mother’s sake—tut all, all failed—and, for 
the first time in her life, she sunk down in a 
deep and death-like swoon.” 


The authoress of ** Two Old Men’s 
Tales” has been engaged in what is 
called “a social story."* It appears 
in that beautiful periodical, “The 
Ladies’ Companion at Home and 
Abroad,” and it is worthy of its 
author's reputation. How manifest 
and how characteristic is the distine- 
tion between the language of those 
who would use the poor for their own 
purposes, and of those who would 
serve them! How manifest and cha- 
racteristic the distinction between the 
Socialist and the Christian, in their 
descriptions of those sufferings by 
which poverty tries the children of 
affliction. The one is perpetually so- 
licitous to set out such sufferings as 
testimony against the system which 
protects social order—the other, as an 
occasion to call forth an exercise of 
Christian benevolence. The Socialist 
gives a voice and speech to poverty, as 
if it cried out for vengeance against the 
prosperous—the Christian interprets 
the accents of distress as invitations to 
discharge a duty which is twice blessed, 
and to give for the sake of Him 
through whom his people hope to be 
forgiven. The Socialist would relieve 
the wants he describes at the cost of 
pulling down the edifice of Govern- 
ment and Order. The Christian would 
supply the deficiency for which human 
policy has not provided, by calling in 
the aid of a divine principle, which 
that very deficiency has been provi- 
dentially appointed to call into exer- 
cise. Human institutions permit great 
inequality of condition, and leave se- 
vere sufferings unrelieved—then, cries 
the Socialist, down with existing insti- 


*“TLettice Arnold.” 
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tutions. The Christian philanthropist 
confesses the same truth, but would 
assign the office of redressing the wrong 
to that principle which “ vaunteth not 
itself, seeketh not its own—is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly.” Thus it is, Convulsion and 
Ruin are the Socialist’s reformers. The 
tupe philanthropist evokes the aid of 
Christianity. 

One sketch from this little gem of a 
story, we cannot refrain from offering 
to the reader :— 


“Two young women inhabited one small 
room of about ten feet by eight, in the upper 
story of a set of houses somewhere near 
Mary-le-bon-street. These houses appear 
to have been once intended for rather sub- 
stantial persons, but have gradually sunk 
into lodging-houses for the very poor. The 
premises look upon an old grave-yard; a 
dreary prospect enough, but perhaps prefera- 
ble to a close street, and are filled with decent 
but very poor people. Every room appears 
to serve a whole family, and few of the 
rooms are much larger than the one I have 
described. 

“Tt was now half-past twelve o'clock, and 
still the miserable dip tallow candle burned 
in a dilapidated tin candlestick. The wind 
whistled with that peculiar wintry sound 
which betokens that snow is falling ; it was 
very, very cold,—the fire was out,—and the 
girl who sat plying her needle by the hearth, 
which was still a little warmer than the rest 
of the room, had wrapped up her feet in an 
old worn-out piece of flannel, and had an 
old black silk wadded cloak thrown over her 
to keep her from being almost perished. The 
room was scantily furnished, and bore an air 
of extreme poverty, amounting almost to 
absolute destitution. One by one the little 
articles of property possessed by its inmates 
had disappeared to supply the calls of ur- 
gent want. An old four-post bedstead, with 
curtains of worn-out serge, stood in one 
corner; one mattress, with two small, thin 
pillows, and a bolster that was almost flat ; 
three old blankets, cotton sheets of the 
coarsest description upon it; three rush- 
bottomed chairs, an old claw-table, a very 
ancient, dilapidated chest of drawers,—at the 
top of which were a few battered band- 
boxes,—a miserable bit of carpet before the 
fire-place; a wooden box for coals; a little 
low tin fender, a poker, or rather half a 
poker; a shovel and tongs, much the worse 
for wear, and a very few kitchen utensils, 
was all the furniture in the room. What 
there was, however, was kept clean; the 
floor was clean, the yellow paint was clean ; 
and, I forgot to say, there was a washing- 
tub set aside in one corner. 

“The wind blew shrill, and shook the 
window, and the snow was heard beating 


against the panes; the clock went another 
quarter, but still the indefatigable toiler sewed 
on. Now and then she lifted up her head, 
as a sigh came from that corner of the room 
where the bed stood, and some one might be 
heard turning and tossing uneasily upon the 
inattress,—then she returned to her occu- 
pation, and plied her needle with increased 
assiduity. 

“The workwoman was a girl of from 
eighteen to twenty, rather below the middle 
size, and of a face and form little adapted to 
figure in a story. One whose life, in all pro- 
bability, would never be diversified by those 
romantic adventures which real life in gene- 
ral reserves to the beautiful and highly-gifted. 
Her features were rather homely, her hair 
of a light brown, without golden threads 
through it, her hands and arms rough and 
red with cold and labour ; her dress ordinary 
to a degree,—her clothes being of the cheapest 
materials,—but then, these clothes were so 
neat, so carefully mended where they had 
given way; the hair was so smooth, and so 
closely and neatly drawn round the face ; 
and the face itself had such a sweet expres- 
sion, that all the defects of line and colour 
were redeemed to the lover of expression, 
rather than beauty. 

‘“* She did not look patient, she did not look 
resigned ; she could not look cheerful exactly. 
She looked earnest, composed, busy, and ex- 
ceedingly kind. She had not, it would seem, 
thought enough of self in the midst of her 
privations, to require the exercise of the 
virtues of patience and resignation; she was 
so occupied with the sufferings of others that 
she never seemed to think of her own. 

She was naturally of the most cheerful, 
hopeful temper in the world—those people 
without selfishness usually are. And, though 
sorrow had a little lowered the tone of her 
spirits to composure, and work and disap- 
pointment had faded the bright colours of 
hope; still hope was not entirely gone, nor 
cheerfulness exhausted. But the predomi- 
nant expression of every word and look, and 
tone, and gesture, was kindness,—inexhausti- 
ble kindness. 

‘*T said she lifted up her head from time 
time to time, as a sigh proceeded from,the 
bed, and its suffering inhabitant tossed and 
tossed: and at last she broke silence and 
said, ‘ Poor Myra, can’t you get to sleep ?’ 

“Tt is so fearfully cold,’ was the reply ; 
‘and when will you have done and come to 
bed ?’ 

“*One quarter of an hour more, and I 
shall have finished it. Poor Myra, you are 
so nervous, you never can get to sleep till 
all is shut up—but have patience, dear, one 
little quarter of an hour, and then I will 
throw my clothes over your feet, and I hope 
you will be a little warmer.’ 

“ A sigh was all the answer; and then the 
true heroine, —for she was extremely beautiful, 
or rather had been, poor thing, for she was too 
wan and wasted to be beautiful now,—lifted 
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up her’head, from which fell a profusion of 
the fairest hair in the world, and leaning her 
head upon her arm, watched in a sort of im- 
patient patience, the progress of the inde- 
fatigable needle-woman. 

“One o'clock striking, and you hav’nt 
done yet, Lettice? how slowly you do get 
on.’ 

“¢T cannot work fast and neatly too, 
dear Myra. I cannot get through as some 
do—I wish I could. But my hands are not 
so delicate and nimble as yours, such swelled 
clumsy things,’ she said, laughing a little, as 
she looked at them—swelled, indeed, and all 
mottled over with the cold! ‘I cannot get 
over the ground nimbly and well at the same 
time. You are a fine race-horse, I am a poor 
little drudging pony,—but I will make as 
much haste as I possibly can.’ 

“Myra once more uttered an impatient 
fretful sigh, and sank down again, saying, 
*My feet are so dreadfully cold !’ 

“¢ Take this bit of flannel, then, and let 
me wrap them up.’ 

“* Nay, but you will want it.’ 

“Qh, I have only five minutes more to 
stay, and I can wrap the carpet round my 
feet.’ 

“ And she laid down her work and went to 
the bed, and wrapped her sister’s delicate, but 
now icy feet, in the flannel ; and then she 
sat down; and at last the task was finished. 
And oh, how glad she was to creep to that 
mattress, and to lay her aching limbs down 
upon it! Hard it might be, and wretched 
the pillows, and scanty the covering, but 
little felt she such inconveniences. She fell 
asleep almost immediately, whilst her sister 
still tossed and murmured. Presently Let- 
tice, for Lettice it was, awakened a little 
and said, ‘What is it, love? Poor, poor 
Myra! Oh, that you could but sleep as I 
do.’ 

“ And then she drew her own little pillow 
from under her head, and put it under her 
sister's, and tried to make her comfortable ; 
and she partly succeeded, and at last the 
poor, delicate, suffering creature fell asleep, 
and then Lettice slumbered like a baby.” 


It has been purely accidental that 
the works mentioned in this article 
have all been the production of female 
genius, two of them, we believe, of 
writers from whom our own country 
can derive honour. How such works 
may minister to the best interests of 
society and of man, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to speak— 

“ Canst thou not minister toa mind diseased — 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow— 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart.” 

Therein, is the reply, the ‘patient 
must minister to himself.” 
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But there are ministrations not 
named in the Pharmacopeia, which 
can do more than the physician in 
Macbeth dreamed of. There are ano- 
dynes which can affect even the body 
through the mind. How deeply mo- 
mentous it is that they be carefully 
prepared and administered! How 
richly are they rewarded, and, in some 
instances, how grievously are they 
abused ! 

We account it among the happy 
characteristics of our age, that, in so 
many instances, periodical literature 
offers so many safe distractions for 
heavy hearts and troubled minds; and 
that, in no few instances, they who 
read only to be entertained, are acquir- 
ing, in their self-indulgence, valuable 
information. There are, it must be 
admitted, periodicals of a far different 
description, designed, as it might seem, 
to eflace good impressions from the 
heart, to pamper vicious inclinations, 
and to undermine principle. Such are 
of the agencies in which a deceiving 
spirit makes his presence most mis- 
chievously manifest. Their omnige- 
nous character, their cheapness, and 
their abundance —* their name is 
legion, for they are many’’—impose 
a solemn and a peculiar duty on all 
who have the welfare of society at 
heart—the duty of protecting such of 
the millions of our people as they can 
influence, from the ravages of these lo- 
cust visitations, The duty will be 
most effectually discharged by supply- 
ing what is good; but the ospely 
should be accompanied by an exposure 
of the disguises under which the con- 
coctors of intellectual poison endeavour 
to screen their malignity from public 
opprobrium. It would be well worth the 
devotion of good men’s lives to watch 
over reading-clubs or book societies, 
whére the working classes form the 
great staple of the members. It is 
among the great advantages of our 
time, that wholesome aliment for the 
mind can be had in such abundance, 
and of so agreeable a quality, that the 
vile productions of what has been 
called the ‘Satanic School” would 
soon fallinto contemptuous neglect, and 
return in the form of unsaleable stock 
**to plague the inventors,” if even 
moderate pains were taken to bring 
really useful literature within the 
reach of the people, or rather, for it is 
easily attainable, to bring it properly 
under their observation. 
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It would be no more than a very 
humble acknowledgment of the rich 
provision made for themselves, that 
the upper and middle class should thus 
think for their inferiors in rank. If it 
be an undeniable truth, as we have no 
doubt it is, that the occupant of a 
cottage in Great Britain or Ireland, 
whose income does not exceed a few 
hundred pounds a year, may, without 
extravagance, furnish his little library 
so as that its stores of thought shall 
be more abundant than Mecenas or 
Cicero could gather around them with 
all their opportunities, and in their 
sumptuous palaces, surely some ac- 
knowledgment ought to be made for 
such a bounty. It can be made ap- 
propriately, if not adequately, by aid- 
ing the multitudes of readers who are 
daily craving for intellectual food, and 
are willing to pay for it in making their 
election between the wholesome and 
the deleterious. 

And here, in considering the ad- 
vantages offered to readers of all tem- 
pers and purposes with which this 
age is fraught, one of the publications 
from which we have cited compels 
from us a parting expression of thank- 
fulness and praise. We allude to 
**Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion 


Loch Neagh, I stood at close of day upon thy silent strand, 


LOCH NEAGH, 


BY THE REV, GEORGE HILL. 


At Home and Abroad.” It is emi- 
nently creditable to a people that such 
a publication shall be offered to their 
patronage as the enterprise of an in- 
dividual—that not alone qualities so 
graceful, and of so sterling merit as 
those of its editor, shall be bent on the 
conducting of such a work, but that 
the resources of art and literature shall 
have been explored to so good effect 
to enhance and recommend its merits. 
The editor of a weekly periodical who 
offers to her subscribers, at so low a 
cost, such attraction and interest as are 
to be found in the analyses and illus- 
trations of ancient and medizval art, 
and in contributions from the author 
of ** Two Old Men’s Tales,” and who 
associates such achievements in art 
and literature with prose and “ nume. 
rous rhyme,” and artistic embellish. 
ments worthy to be associated with 
them in all fair variety of form, and 
on all topics that may fairly claim at- 
tention, does honour to the people to 
whom the issue of the enterprise is 
committed; and as we confidently pre- 
dict she will not disappoint the expec- 
tation she has raised, so do we earnestly 
hope that her own just expectations 
will not be disappointed. 





And saw the sun set o’er the hills of old Tir-Owen’s land ; 
The fading light, how like the flight of Freedom from thy shore,*— 
The old, proud Place of Niall'st race shall know his name no more! 


instances, the triumph of might over right. 


5 In the course of time, the English invasion of this country introduced a better state of 
things; but when it first happened, and for a long series of years afterwards, it was, in most 









¢ Niall Naighiallach, “of the Nine Hostages,” and, in the history of Ireland, known also 
as Niall the Great. The following account of this once powerful family is extracted from 
the admirable work, by Mr. Reeves, on the “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor 
and Dromore.” ‘In the year 1230, died Aodh Macaomh Toinleasc O'Neill, the chief of his 
princely race, leaving two sons, Niall Roe, and Aodh Meith, in whose respective descendants 
the common stock struck off into two distinct branches. To the senior line the representation 
of the race and lordship of Zyone was, with a few early exceptions, confined.” * * * 
“ Anne, danghter of Bryan Carragh O'Neill, was the second wife of Shane O'Neill, of 
Shane's Castle, from whose third son, Phelim Dhu, the present Viscount O'Neill is the 
Jifth in lineal descent.” Who shall represent this ancient house when the present Lord O'Neill 


has passed away ? 
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How many a tale of human grief, sweet lake, thy waters know, 
Since from their deep, mysterious spring they first began to flow,— 
Since far along yon level plain arose the swelling flood, 

And o’er Eachaid's* fair domain in gathered strength it stood ! 


Loch Laogh! whilst mr broad expanse reflects th’ impending sky, 
And dimpling on thy glassy tide, the banks, in shadow, lie— 

The tale of Mora’s faithful love shall consecrate thy wave, 

And thou shalt still remembered be as royal Bresal’s grave ! ¢ 


«Why comes he not?” sweet Mora cried, “the days are long and drear, 
As by Loch Laogh’s verdant side he hunts the flying deer ; 

W hy comes he not?” “ He will not come. "t She heard the mournful tale, 
And soon from all her sorrows free, she slept in Ollar’s § vale. 


And many a nameless grave since then thy caverns have supplied 

To those who, in old Uladh’s § feuds, have on thy waters died ; 

When Yellow Hugh—and Phelim Dhu—and Shane, the fierce and strong, 
Swept, in their curraghs, like the blast, thy wooded shores along! 


Alas! though feudal terror cease, thy children suffer still, 

And keener weapons than the sword are raised to waste and kill; 
In vain the care-worn peasant's fate appeals to lordly pride ; 
The humble hopes that toil inspired are now to be denied! 


«*Loch Neagh,” with drooping hearts, they say “we loved thy pleasant shore, 
And every year, through hope and fear, we loved thee more and more; 
Yet must we seek a distant home beyond the western main, 


Where hopes, that are extinguished here, shall light our steps again.” 


* Eachaidh, from whom Lough Neagh derives its name, was drowned in its eruption, with 
all his children. The earliest form of the word is Loch-n-Eachach. 

¢ The Irish annals relate that, in the year of the world 3506, “ Loch Laogh broke forth.” 
Tigernach, at the year 161 of the Christian era, thus records the reign of a king of Ulster: — 
“ Bresal, son of Brian, reigns in Emania nineteen years, who was drowned in Lough Laigh ; 
his spouse, Mora, died of grief for his death ; from her Rath-mor, in Moylinny, is named.” 
—See Reeves’ Eccles. Antig., pp. 272-280. Mr. O'Donovan, in translating this passage 
(Dublin Penny Journal, vol. ii. p. 38), erroneously supposes Lough Laighe to be Larne 
Lough. 

t These words refer to the following part of a legend in the Dinn Seanchus:—“ Mora said, 
‘I think Bresal’s absence too long.’ And a certain woman said to her,—‘ It will be long to 
thee, indeed, for Bresal will never come back to his friends until the dead come back to theirs.’ 
Mora then died suddenly, and her name remained on the Rath.” 

§ The ancient name of the Six-Mile-Water. ; 

| The ancient Uladh, in its superficial extent, was nearly the same as the modern Ulster 
inasmuch as it contained Louth, which is now in Leinster, instead of Cavan, which then 
belonged to Connaught.”—See Reeves’ Eccl. Antiq., p. 352. 
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Tue reader is to expect in this brief memoir no collection of private anecdotes 
or domestic details respec ‘ting the noble philosopher whose picture it accompa- 
nies. In these respects, it has alws ays appeared to the writer, the great should 
enjoy the same sacred immunity from public intrusion as the little » whose 
insignifigance protects them. The living statesman, philosopher, poet, or 
artist has no closer connexion with the inquisitive world, in his private concerns, 
than the humblest cottager ; nor can the public justly claim a right to know him 
otherwise than in the monuments of his virtue, his genius, and his skill, In the 
history of those labours which he has undertaken as the servant of his fellow- 
men, society has a legitimate interest; but so far as he lives to himself and his 
family, the rest of the world have no property in him. THe retains his personal 
rights. He is the minister of the public, not their slave. 

“Nor, for the most part, does curiosity lose much by this exclusion. If the 
rule be in general a good one, that “ the life of a philosopher is in his works,’ 
it may be expected to hold specially in the case of a high-born and opulent phi- 
losopher. The adventurous struggles through which needy genius makes its 
way to eminence, may have some romance in them to lend interest to the story 
of their fortunes; but the domestic life of one who devotes himself to science in 
affluent ease, will be apt to resemble those silent intervals of national prosperity, 
which, barren of incident and rich in happiness, wise men love better to enjoy 
than historians to relate. 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. The present peer was eldest son of the first 
Earl of Rosse, better known in Irish annals as that Sir Laurence Parsons whose 
almost prophe tic sagacity enabled him to foresee and describe, from the outset, 
the successive consequences of that miserable system of paltry concession, which 
began in giving the franchise to the poorest and most i; gnors ant class of Roman 
Catholics, while it kept their leaders still irritated by excluding them from 
constitutional power. The warnings of that eminent statesman were unheeded, 
like those of Cassandra; but like hers, time has proved them true. No history, 
written after the facts, could more exactly describe, from point to point, what 
has actually happened, than the memorable speech to which we refer. Nor was 
it only as a statesman that the late earl was distinguished. His work on * The 
Evidences of Religion” shews him to us as a Christian philosopher, who, when 
retired from public life, found the noblest solace for his declining years in 
tracing the combined lessons of reason and revelation. 

The present earl was born in 1800, and succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, in 1841. His lordship is one of the Irish represe ntative peers. 

Beyond these dry particulars, our personal narrative does not extend 
itself. It is exclusively asa philosopher that we mean to speak of the illustrious 
nobleman who forms the subject of the present notice. If the aristocracy 
of these countries has given but few names to the annals of philosophy, it must 
be allowed that amongst those few are some of the most brilliant in the 
catalogue ; and [re land m: uy be proud that, of these, two so distinguished as those 
of Boy: LE and Parsons are her own. On the lawn of Lord Rosse’s castle stands, 
or rather hangs, the gigantic telescope which has made the name of the little 
country town ‘where it is situated familiarly known wherever science is honored. 
In that dusky column is lodged the magic mirror, which renders visible to the 
eye of man those distant systems of worlds, thick sown through the immensity 
of space, whose remoteness thought itself is tasked in vain to estimate. How 

eat has been the growth in size and power of this heaven-fathoming tube, 
since first the Tuscan artist looked out upon the moon, 

* At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 


Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe." 
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We shall best appreciate the greatness of Lord Rosse’s service to astronomy 
by considering what it was his predecessors left him to complete ; and reflecting 
that, in the completion of their work, he has not only achieved for himself the 
triumph of constructing this one noble instrument, but shown others the way of 
repeating the same triumph with unerring certainty and precision. 7 

The telescope is not without its type in nature. The achromatic lenses of the 
eye are adjusted in a kind of optic instrument, the perfection of which art even 
now seeks in vain to emulate. Yet, like many other great discoveries, it seems 
to have been first stumbled on accidentally by a Dutch toy-man. But it is 
science alone which can use aright the capricious gifts of Fortune. Galileo 
heard of the Dutchman's toy, and in his hand the little leaden tube of a few 
inches, with a convex and concave spectacle-glass at either end, became the re- 
vealer of the true system of the universe. 

curboy tol 3 Girsuver, ts aidson D axes Poosirans. 

The splendid dream of Copernicus was no longer mere theory, but the astro- 
nomer saw visibly before him earth’s sister-worlds revolving in their orbits. The 
marvellous theatre, which so small and rude an instrument was sufficient to 
disclose, soon stimulated the zeal of philosophers to improve its powers, and, 
under the hands of Huygens, Campani, and Cassini, it gradually shot up intoa 
column 140 feet in length. But there were causes limiting the development of 
the refracting telescope, which science, with all her resources, was unable to 
remove. Not the least considerable of these arises from the circumstance, that, 
in enlarging the object glass, we expose it to the inevitable risk of changirig its 
figure by the pressure of its own weight, when supported only by the rim ; while 
a support which should prevent its sinking, without intercepting the observer's 
view, has hitherto been sought in vain. 

The difficulty of dealing with the refracting instrument led Gregory, in 1663, 
to attempt the construction of a reflecting telescope. He made one speculum 
of a concave shape, in the figure of a parabola, which was perforated in the 
centre ; and before this he set another speculum, concave also, but elliptic, at 
the distance of a little more than the sum of their focal lengths. The image 
of the object, formed behind the larger speculum, was viewed through a magni- 
fying eye-glass placed at the middle of the tube. Gregory's attempt was a 
failure ; but in 1666, Sir Isaac Newton succeeded in constructing the first re- 
flecting telescope on record. He improved on Gregory’s plan, by setting the 
eye-glass in the side of the tube, and dispensing altogether with the awkward 
hole inthe large speculum. This telescope was but six inches long, with an 
aperture of one inch, yet it proved as serviceable as a refractor of six feet. In 
1719, Hadley, under Newton's directions, constructed another reflecting 
telescope, which, though but six feet long, magnified 100 times ; and the ma- 
nifest. superiority of the new instrument soon roused the energy of others to 
improve upon the idea. The great difficulty was in the preparation of the 
specula, securing their exact parabolic form, and requisite equability of polish. 
Of all who, before Herschel, latfured upon this task, the Scottish artist, Short, 
was undoubtedly the most successful ; but, with the niggardly spirit of a trades- 
man, he kept his secret entirely to himself, and it died with him. Herschel, 
when his bold spirit prompted him to attempt those giant creations which have 
made his name immortal, had to rely upon his own skill to prepare the means 
for that scrutiny of the realms of space upon which his soul was bent. He 
laboured long upon his appointed task, at his own proper cost and peril, with a 
zeal and devotion such as none who have not felt the thirst of knowledge can con- 
ceive, until, supported by the discerning patronage of George liL., he per- 
fected what was long supposed the ne plus ultra of such works—a reflecting 
telescope of forty feet in length, with a speculum of four feet in diameter. But, 
through an unhappy neglect, the account (though actually, it seems, prepared) 
of the processes by means of which such marvellous effects were produced, was 
never given to the public. Men were deterred from an attempt at repetition by 
the hazardousness of the costly experiment, and the wonderful telescope of 
Slough remained without a rival in the world, until Lord Rosse conceived the 
plan which has enabled him not only to equal, but surpass, that far-famed in- 
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strument. He was the knight for whom this great adventure was reserved ; and 
all the sciences united to accomplish him with the proper panoply for ensuring 
success. Heit is (to borrow Dr. Robinson's cloquent words) who, “ by a rare 
combin: ation of optical scic nee, che mie: il skill, and practical mechanics 9 has 
given us the power of overcoming diiliculties which arrested our predecessors, 
and of carrying to an extent, which even Herschel himself did not venture to 
conte plate, the illuminating power of this telese ope, along with a sharpness of 
definition scarcely inferior to that of the achromatic.” So true is it that all 
sciences are related, and that the perfection of any one of them requires the de- 
velopment of the rest. 


Altera poscit op 


The gfeat difliculty of construc ting spec ula for reflecting telescopes lies partly 
in the matter and partly i in the forin, ‘The metal, to make a proper mirror, must 
be white, with a brillianey at onee high and les sting. These qualities are best 
ensured by a combination of copper and tin, in the proportion of four equivalents 
of copper to one of tin, Any departure from this definite combination Is sure to 
be punished by the tarnis hing of the ¢ mpound; and yet the te mptatic ms to depart 
from it are so great that even Herschel — was fi setae toy j ield tothem. ‘The 
metal, when thus compound d, is so brittle that ty oO nly a shio ig! t bl Low, | ut even 
a sudden increase in temperature, will make it split ; and even wh ased by 
a larger mixture of copper, the heat generated by the friction of a tool in 
grinding has marred all the previous success of the artist, and ruined ina 
moment the effect of weeks of toil. The ec sting of large specula in metal of 
this standard might at first seem hopeless, since the slightest inequality of ex- 
pansion in cooling must inevitably spoil the work, and Lord Rosse’s first device 
was to attack the enemy in detai il. He constructed his = ¢ culumn piece-meal. 
His first mirror of three feet was cast in sixteen pieces. Each piece was fi x dl 
upon a back of an alloy composed of copper and zine, in the a portion of 2°75 
of the former to one of the latter, which compound h is the fortunate property 
of expanding and contracting in the same degree as the speculum-metal itself. 
When the soldering and polis hing were accomplis shed, it was found that an 
available plated speculum was the result, and that, by diminishing the number 
and size of the j oints, the slight imp erfections arising ¢ from diffraction, occasioned 
by its piece-me: al construct ion, might be made almost impe reeptib le. Still 
these could not be diminished without enlarging the am and the plate s could 
not be enlarged without increasing the risk of flaws. The final tri imph, then . 
fore remained to be achieved in the casting of a vast t solid mirror of this brittle 
substance, and forcing its coy nature to yield unqualified submission to the 

ehests of science. The great question was, of what to make the moul 
Sand, which Edwards had recommended, was found insufficient. “The edges o of 
the metal cooling in the mould b came solid er > the centre had lost its fli Lidit 
The plates we re, therefore, full of flaws, and flew in pieces in the setting. 
solid mould of cast-iron was next tried, with a jet t of cold water on its lower 
surface, but this pl: 


li 


lan cracked the mould itselfg The third was nearer the aim— 
a mould with an under surface of iron and sides of sand. But here a new difli- 
culty arose. The air could not escape through the iron dise, and large holes 
were left in the metal, thus save d from one imperfection at the cost ( f another, 
But, nevertheless, a great ste P had been made. sels wiv deskar’ lay, #8 : 
ixsvo cixuwe. ‘The grand que stion had resolved itself’ into the problem of finding 
an exit for the air, and this troublesome c apt ive was set free at last by employing 
a bottom of hoop-iron layers, tightly packed together in an iron frame, with their 
edges up, but smoothed by turning or filing to the proper curvature. The 
interstices were small enough to retain the metal and suffer the air to ese: ape. 
Thus, at last, a solid speculum of three feet in diameter was succe ssfully cast. 
But the casting gives only the rough block, which is yet to be ground ¢ ind 
polished into a mirror, and the polishing was hitherto a work re garded with 
still greater appr ehension than the cas sting The operation had to be performed 
with the hand » an instrument which can never be precisely regular in its move- 
ments or pressures, especially when re peate d often throug ha long g space of time. 
Lord Bosse’s improvement of this part of the process consists “in substituting 
mechanical for human agency. The speculum is made to revolve slowly in a 
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tank of water, to prevent the extrication of heat by friction, and the polisher is 
worked on the mirror with long and quick strokes. It is of the same diameter 
as the spec ulum, intersected with trausverse and circular grooves, not exceeding 
half an inch of surface, cov ered, when the polishing is to be eflected, with two 
strata (a hard and soft) of resin and turpentine, smeared over with rouge and 

water, mixed to about the consistency of cream. The whole machine is worked 
by steam, and the effect of the grin: Jing is noted by observing the reflection of 
the dots in the dial of a watch, mounted on a mast at the top of the high tower, 
in the lowest room of which the grinding is carried on. The tower is, as it 
were, the tube of a telescope; the wate h, the object; and the inchoate speculum, 
the mirror. Trap- doors in the intervening floors of the tower are thrown open 
when the observation is required ; and when the dots are seen in sharp defini- 
tion, the grinding is complete. ‘Lhe polishing is efieeted with perfect certainty 
and precision in six hours. We have now brought the three-feet speculum to 
its last polish ; but, in completing it, the philosopher s saw clearly that the way 
was opened for a still grander effort—a speculum of six feet in diameter, and a 
focal length of fifty- three. 

Former triumphs made this easy. The great block was but three weeks in 
the annealing oven, and was polished as speedily as the smaller mirror; but 
new devices were required for rendering it available ina telescope. It weighs 
three tons, and, to prevent all risk of bending, is made to rest upon a diffused 
system of supports, so ingeniously determined on points at their diflerent centres 
of gravity, as to secure the mirror from being affected by accidental changes. 
The tube is a pillar forty feet in length, “ of deal staves hooped like a cask,” 
seven feet in its diameter. But for supporting this monstrous mass, strong 
walls on either side (forty-eight feet high on the outer side, and fifth-six on the 
inner) were found necessary ; and its lateral movements are only from one wall 
to another, so as to ig a view, for half-an-hour, at each side of the 
meridian. On these walls, by strong chains, the counterpoises are hung, whose 
nice adjustment enables a human arm, by turning a windlass, to command at 
will the services of this giant minister. The telesc ope is used as a New tonian. 
The image in the great speculum is thrown up on a small mirror, which is ob- 
served from an aperture in the side; the spectator sti anding in a moveable 
gallery attached to one of the piers, but capable of following the tube in all its 
revolutions. It might be used also as a Herscheli in; but it is judged that in 
he observation of Nebul (its principal task hitherto), more is gained in the 
sh: arp definition of the object (which would be iz npé aired by inclining the great 

speculum to the incident rays) than is lost in brilliancy by the second reflection. 

Let it not be forgotten that, in every step of the vast and elaborate works 
which we have thus imperfectly dese ribed, it was not only Irish genius which 
directed, but Irish diligence and skill which executed the task. Common Irish 
labourers, working under his lords ship’s eye, were found quite adequate to accom- 
plish all, where the nicest precision of mathematical exactness was re equired at. 
every point; and, curiously enough, as if to make this great scientific monu- 
ment entirely home manufacture, turf was found the best fuel for melting the 
metal of the speculum. Would that the climate of our Island were as pro- 
pitious to Astronomy as its soil! But there seems some unhappy antagonism 
between heaven and earth, which forbids the permanent green of the one to 
co-exist with the permanent azure of the other; and the uniform hazy canopy 
which preserves the verdure of our fields, shuts out too often from the eye of 
the astronomer those distant worlds which he desires to scan. Still, notwith- 
standing frequently recurring interruptions, that “broad bright eye,” so steadily 
fixed on its inconstant object, has read enough of the secrets of the heavens to 
reward all the labours which were required to prepare it for its watch. There 
is something stern in ‘ the plain tale’’ by which this truthful reporter has ‘ put 
down” a number of bold assertions, long listened to with willing ears by semi- 
scientific auditors. Still as the orb of true science makes its way, the clouds of 
opinion which refract its light through their many-coloured medium, hover 
round it, and appear to glorify and expand the circumference which they ob- 
scure ; and to many an eye the luminary itself, when freed from these earth- 
born vapours, looks as it were “shorn of its beams,” and contracts into seem- 
ing insignificance. Had Fontenelle lived on to our own days (and he promised 
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fair for it), he would be startled to see the reflection of that lunar world which 
his active fancy had peopled with gay inhabitants and covered with proud cities 
like our own, Let the reader turn to Dr. Robinson's animated description of 
its true image, as seen in the great speculum—a horrid alternation of cloudless 
crags and streamless r :vines—and he will perceive that, if indeed it harbour a 
population not disembodied, they must be ‘Troglodytes; a C yclope an common- 
wealth, who dwell in gloomy caverns, heated by the voleanie furnaces whose 
chimneys rise over the jagged surface. But even poetic astronomers could 
easily part with such theories as these. ‘The sorest loss which Scientific Ro- 
mance had to endure was in the region of the Nebule—that region which, from 
its dim remoteness, seemed peculiarly her own. There philosophers, since the 
days of the elder Herschel (whose generalisations, always grand, were some- 
times hasty), had loved to recognise “the stuff that worlds are made off,” and 
trace (as the phrase went) “ the process of creation actually going on.” — In 
lain words, it was supposed that those Nebule which previous telescopes had 

en unable to resolve into clusters of stars, were matter condensing into stars; 
which, when thus formed, drew fresh nebulous matter to them, and grew bigger 
and bigger by incorporating it with their own mass. But when the penetrating 
scan of Lord Rosse’s instrument was directed upon these ima; ginary works shops 
of creation, it was perceived that not worlds, but human powers of observation 
needed growth; and as Nebula after Nebula was resolved into clusters of stars, 
ready made and of full st: ture, the warmest lovers of the theory began to fvel 
their faith give way, and prepared themselves, with a sigh, for the construction 
of some new hypothesis. 

Such then is the structure, and such the uses, of the monument which a resi- 
dent Irish nobleman has raised in his own native land to the honour of himself, 
his country, and his species. The very mass of the erection strikes the unskil- 
ful spectator with amazement; but this is the least part of the marvel. The 
brute-force of Titans piling Pelion upon Ossa, to scale heaven, is but a vulgar 
sublimity. It is the power which dwells in knowledge that affects the thought- 
ful mind most strongly. It is reflec :tion upon the ‘mental power, which, com- 
bining the resources of so mé ny sciences, made ws ay for the attainment of so 
splendid an object as the survey of the universe; it is this reflection, and not 
its giant proportions, which gives to the great telescope its real grandeur. 

But it must not be forgotten that, while, with the many, Lord Rosse is thought 
of only as a great astronomer, there are others who contemplate him from a 
different point of view, and lose sight of the astronomer in the political eecno- 
mist. In both characters his turn of mind is eminently practical; but he has 
found statesmen less yielding material to his plastic touc th than the metal of his 
specula. Had the advice of the philosophic patriot been listened to, the crush- 
ing blow of the present wretched poor-law would have been averted from this 
country. As it is, Parsonstown and its vicinity have been saved, by his influ- 
ence, from that ruinous system of out- door relief, which has spread pau- 
perism and demoralisation wherever it has prevailed. 

One feature, and ene only, remains to complete the portrait of a truly great 
man; and that is given when we add, in conclusion, that, with Lord Rosse’s 
singular powers of intellect and ac quirements of knowledge, are combined the 
modesty of sober wisdom, the calmness of regulated passions, and the integrity 
of sterling worth. He realises that union of moral with intellectual gre at- 
ness, which Ovid, not finding in his contemporaries, was forced to fancy in 
the old astronomers :— 


“* Felices animos quibus hac cognoscere primis, 

Inque domos euperas scandere cura fuit! 

Credibile est illos pariter vitiisque locisque 
Altius humanis exeruisse caput. 

Non Venus et vinum sublimia pectora fregit, 
Officiumque fori militioswque labor ; 

Nec levis ambitio, perfusaque gloria fuco, 
Mognarumve fames solicitavit opum. 

Admovere oculis distantia sidera terris 
#theraque Ingenio supposuere suo,"’ 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


In the latter years of the last century, 
two youths, Ferdinand von Hallber: Fy 
and Edward von Wensleben were re. 
ceiving their education in the military 
academy of Marienvheim. Among their 
schoolfellows they were called Orestes 
and Pylades, or Damon and Pythias, 
on account of their tender friendship, 
which constantly recalled to their 
schoolfellows’ minds the 
these ancient worthies. Both were 
sons of officers, who had long served 
the state with honour, both were des- 
tined for their fathers’ profession, both 
accomplished and endowed by nature 
with no mean talents. Sut fortune 
had not been so impartial in the dis- 
tribution of her favours—Ilallberg's 
father lived on a small pension, by 
means of which he defrayed the ex- 
penses of his son’s schooling at the 
eost of the government; while Wens- 
sleben’s parents willingly paid the 
handsomest salary in order to ensure 
to their only child the best education 
which the establishment afforded. ‘This 
disparity in circumstances at first pro- 
duced a species of proud reserve, 
amounting to coldness, in Ferdinand’s 
deportme nt, which yielded by degrees 
to the cordial afleetion that Edward 
manifested towards him on every oc- 
casion, Two years older than Edward, 
of a thoug! litful and almost mel: incholy 
turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gaine “d 
a considerable influence over his weak- 
er friend, who clung to him with al- 
most girlish dependence. 

Their cor mpi inionship had now lasted 
with satisfaction and happiness to both, 
for several years, and the youths had 
formed for themselves the most de- 
lightful plans—how they were never 
to separate, how they were to enter 
the service in the same regiment, and 
if a war broke out, how they were to 
fight side by side and conquer, or die 
together. But destiny, or rather Pro- 
vidence, whose plans are usually e: 
posed to the designs of mortals, had 
ordained otherwise for the friends than 
they anticipated. 

Earlier than was expected, [allberg’s 
father found an opportunity to have 


history of 


his son appointed to an infantry regi- 
ment, and he was ordered immediately 
to join the staff in a small provincial 
town, in an out-of-the-way mountain- 
ous district. This announcement fell 
like a thunderbolt on the two friends ; 
but Ferdinand considered himself by 
far the more unhappy, since it was or- 
dained that he should be the one to 
sever the happy ond that bound them, 
and to inflict a deep wound on his 
loved companion. His schoolfellows 
vainly endeavoured to console him by 
calling his attention to his new com- 
mission, and the preference which had 
been shown him above so many others. 
He only thought of the approaching se- 
paration; he only saw his friend's grief, 
and passed the few remaining days 
that were allowed him at the acade my 
by Edward’s side, who husbanded 
every moment of his Ferdinand’s so- 
ciety with jealous care, and could not 
bear to lose sight of him for an instant. 
In one of their most melancholy hours, 
excited by sorrow and youthful enthu. 
siasm, they bound themselves by a 
mysterious vow, name ly, that the one 
whom God should think fit to call first 
from this world should bind himself (if 
conformable to the Divine will) to give 
some sign of his remembrance and af- 
fection to the survivor. 

‘The place where this vow was made 
was a solitary spot in the garden, by 
a monument of grey marb le, oversha- 
dowed by dark firs, which the former 
director of the institution had caused 
to be erected to the memory of his 
son, whose premature death was re- 
corded on the stone.: 

Here the friends met at night, and 
by the fitful light of the moon they 
pledged themselves to the rash a 
funcitul contract, and confirmed and 
consecrated it the next morning, by a 
religious ceremony. After this they 
were able to look the approaching se- 
paration in the face more manfully, 
and Edward strove hard to quell the me- 
lancholy feeling which had lately arisen 
in his mind on account of the constant 
foreboding that Ferdinand expressed of 
his own early death, “No,” thought 
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Edward, “his pensive turn of mind and 
his wild imagination cause him to re- 
proach himself without a cause for my 
sorrow and his own departure. Oh, 
no, Ferdinand will not die early—he 
will not die before me. Providence 
will not leave me alone in the world.” 
The lonely Edward strove hard to 
console himself, for after Ferdinand’s 
departure, the house, the world itself, 
seemed a desert ; and absorbed by his 
own memories, he now recalled to mind 
many a dark speech which had fallen 
from his absent friend, particularly 
in the latter days of their intercourse, 
and which betokened but too plainly a 
presentiment of early death. But time 
and youth exercised, even over these 
sorrows, their irresistible influence. 
Edward's spirits gradually recovere od 
their tone; and as the traveller alw: ays 
has the advantage over the one i 
remains behind, in respect of new ob- 


jects to occupy his mind, so was 
Ferdinand even sooner calmed and 
cheered, and by degrees he became 


engrossed by his ne 
acquaintances, not 
indeed, of his friend’s memory, but 
greatly to the alleviation of his own 
sorrow. It was natural, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the young 
should console himself sooner than 
poor Edward. The country in which 
Hallberg found himself was wild and 
mountainous, but possessed all the 
charms and peculiarities of * far off” 
districts—simple, hospitable manners, 
old-fashioned customs, many tales and 
legends which arise trom the credulity 
of the mountaineers, who invariably 
lean towards the marvellous, and love 
to people the wild solitudes with in- 
visible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without 
ing for it, made acquaintance with 
several respectable families in the 
town; and, as it generally happens in 
such cases, he had become quite do. 
mesticated in the best country houses 
in the neighbourhood ; and the well- 
mannered, handsome, and agreeable 
youth was welcomed everywhere. The 
simple, patriarchal life in these old 
mansions and castles—the cordiality 
of the people, the wild, picturesque 
scenery, nay, the very legends them- 
selves were entirely to Iallberg's taste. 
He adapted himse!f easily : y his new 
mode of life, but his heart remained 
tranquil, This could not last, Before 
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half a year had passed, the battalion 
to which he belonged was ordered to 
another station, and he had to part 
with many friends. The first letter 
which he wrote after this change, bore 
the impression of impatience at the 
breaking up of a happy time. Edward 
found this natural enough ; but he was 
surprised in the following letters to 
detect signs of a disturbed and desul. 
tory state of mind, wholly foreign to 
his friend’s nature. The riddle was 
soon solved. Ferdinand’s heart was 
touched for the first time, and, per- 
haps, because the impression had been 





made late, it was all the deeper. Un- 
favourable circumstances opposed 
themselves to his hopes : the young 


lady was of an ancient family, ric h, and 
betrothed since her childhood to a 
relation, who was expected shortly to 
arrive in order to claim her promised 
hand. Nothwithstanding this engage- 
ment, Ferdinand and the young gir 
had become sincerely attached to each 
other, and had both re 
everything with the hope of 
united. They pledged their troth in 
secret ; the di: ark st mystery enve lope (d 
not only their plans, but their aflec- 
tions ; and as secresy was necessary to 
the advancement of their projects, 
Ferdinand entreated his friend to for- 
him if he did not entrust his 
whole secret to a sheet of paper r that 





solved to dare 
being 


vive 
g 


had at least sixty miles to travel, and 
which must pass through so many 
hands. It was impr ssible from his 
letter to guess the name of the person 


* You know 
* therefore you 


or the place in question, 
that I love,” he wrote, 
know that the 
passion is worthy of any sacrifice ; for 
you know your friend too well to 
believe him capable of any blind in- 
fatuation, and this must suffice for the 
present. No one must suspect what 
we are to each other; no one here or 
round the neighbourhood must have 
the slightest clue to our plans. An 
awful personage will soon make his 
appearance among us, His violent 
temper, his inveterate obstinacy (ac- 
cording to all that one h him) 
are well calculated confirm in / 

a well-founded aversion. But family 


object of my secret 





oars of 






arrangements and lecal contracts e xist, 
the fulfilment of which the oppo ing 
party ar 1 The 
stru haps, unsue- 
cessful r, } will strain 
very ni ull, you must 
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console yourself, my dear Edward, 
with the thought, that it will be no 
misfortune to your friend to be de- 
prived of an existence rendered mi- 
serable by the failure of his dearest 
hopes, and separation from his dearest 
friend, Then may all the ha; ppine: ss 
which heaven has denied me be vouch- 
safed to you and her, so that my spirit 
may look down contentedly from the 
realms of light, and bless and protect 
you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the 
letters which Edward received during 
that period. His heart 
anxiety—he read danger and distress 


in the mysterious communications of 


Ferdinand; and ever y argument that 
affection and good sense could suggest 
did he make use of, in his replies, to 
turn his friend from this path of peril 
which threatened to end in a deep 
abyss. He tried persuasion, and wre: « 
him to desist for the sake of tucir 
long-tried affection. But when did 
passion ever listen to the expostula- 
tions of friendship? 

Ferdinand only saw one aim in life— 
the possession of the beloved one. All 
else faded from before his eyes, and 
even his correspondence slackened ; 
for his time was much taken up in 
secret excursions, arrangements of all 
kinds, and communications with all 
mé anndt of persons; in fact ever y ac tion 
of his present life tended to the further- 
ance of his plan. 

All of a sudden his letters ceased. 


Many posts passed without a sign of 


life. " Edward was a prey to the great- 
est anxiety ; he thought his friend had 
staked and lost. He imagined an 
elopement, a clandestine marriage, a 
duel with a rival, and all these casual- 
ties were the more painful to conjec- 
ture, since his entire ignorance of the 
real state of things gave his fancy full 
range to conjure up all sorts of mis- 
fortunes. At length, after many more 
posts had come in without a line to 
pacify Edward's fears, without a word 
in reply to his earnest entreaties for 
some news, he determined on taking a 
step which he had meditated before, 
and only relinquished out of consider- 
ation for his friend’s wishes. He wrote 
to the officer commanding the regi- 
ment, and made inquiries respecting 
the health and abode of Lieutenant 
von Hallberg, whose friends in the 
capital had remained for nearly two 
months without news of him, he who 
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had hitherto proved a regular and 
frequent correspondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily 
on, and at leneth the announcement 
came in an official form. Lieutenant 
von Hallberg had been invited to the 
castle of a nobleman whom he was in 
the custom of visiting, in order to be 
present at the wedding of a lady; 
that he was indisposed at the time, 
that he grew worse, and on the third 
morning had been found dead in his 
bed, having expired during the night 
from an attack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter, 
it fell from his trembling hand. To 
see his worst fears realised so suddenly, 
overwhelmed him at first. His youth 
withstood the bodily illness which would 
have assailed a weaker constitution, 
aud perhaps mitigated the anguish of 
luis grief. He was not dangerously 
ill, but they feared many days for his 
reason; and it required all the kind 
solicitude of the director of the college, 
combined with the most skilful medi- 
cal aid, to stem the torrent of his 
sorrow, and to turn it gradually into a 
vaimer channel, until by degrees the 
mourner recovered both health and 
reason. His youthful spirits, however, 
had received a blow fro m which they 
never rebounded, and one thought lay 
heavy on his mind which he was un- 
willing r to share with any other person, 
and which, on that account, grew more 
and more painful. It was the memory 
of that holy promise which had been 
mutually contracted, that the survior 
was to receive some token of his 
friend’s remembrance of him after 
death. Now two months had already 
passed since Ferdinand’s earthly career 
had been arrested, his spirit was free, 
why no sign? In the moment of death 
Edward had had no intimation, no 
message from the passing spirit, and 
this apparent neglect, so to speak, was 
another deep ‘wound in Edward's 
breast. Do the affections cease with 
life? Was it contrary to the will of 
the Almighty that the mourner should 
taste this consolation? Did indivi- 
duality lose itself in death, and with it 
memory? Or did one stroke destroy 
spirit, and body? These anxious 
doubts, which have before now agitated 
many who reflect on such subjects, 
exercised their power over Edward’s 
mind with an intensity that none can 
imagine save one whose position is in 
any degree similar. 
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Time gradually deadened the inten~ 
sity of his affliction. The violent 
paroxysms of grief subsided into a 
deep but calm regret; it was as if a 
mist had spread itself over every ob- 
ject which presented itself before him, 
robbing them indeed of half their 
charms, yet leaving them visible, and 
in their real relation to himself. 
During this mental change the autumn 
arrived, and with it the long-expected 
commission. It did not indeed occasion 
the joy which it might have done in 
former days, when it would have led 
to a meeting with Ferdinand, or at all 
events to a better chance of meeting, 
but it released him from the thraldom 
of college, and it opened to him a wel- 
come sphere of activity. Now it so 
happened that his appointment led him 
accidentally into the very neighbour- 
hood where Ferdinand had formerly 
resided, only with this difference, that 
Edward's squadron was quartered in 
the lowlands, about a short day's jour- 
ney from the town and woodland 
environs in question. 

He proceeded to his quarters, and 
found an agreeable occupation in the 
exercise of his new duties. 

He had no wish to make acquaint- 
tances, yet he did not refuse the in- 
vitations that were pressed upon him, 
lest he should be accused of eccentri- 
city and rudeness ; and so he found 


himself soon entangled in all sorts of 


engagements with the neighbouring 
gentry and nobility. If these so-called 
gaieties gave him no particular plea- 
sure, at least for the time they diverted 
his thoughts; and, with this view, he 
accepted an invitation (for the new 
year and carnival were near at hand) 
toa great shooting-match which was 
to be held in the mountains—a spot 
which it was possible to reach in one 
day, with favourable weather and the 
roads in a good state. The day was 
appointed, the air tolerably clear; a 
mild frost had made the roads safe and 
even, and Edward had every expecta- 
tion of being able to reach Blumenberg 
in his sledge before night, as on the 
following morning the match was to 
take place. But as soon as he got 
near the mountains, where the sun re- 
tires so early to rest, snow-clouds 
drove from all quarters, a cutting 
- wind canie roaring through the ravines, 
and a heavy fall of snow began. 
Twice the driver lost his way, and 


daylight was gone before he had well 
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recovered it ; darkness came on sooner 
than in other places, walled in as they 
were by dark mountains, with dark 
clouds above their heads. It was out 
of the question to dream of reaching 
Blumenberg that night; but in this 
hospitable land, where every house- 
holder welcomes the passing traveller, 
Edward was under no anxiety as to 
shelter. He only wished, before the 
night quite set in, to reach some coun. 
try house or castle; and now that the 
storm had abated in some degree, that 
the heavens were a little clearer, and 
that a few stars peeped out, a large 
valley opened before them, whose bold 
outline Edward could distinguish, even 
in the uncertain light. ‘The well- 
detined roofs of a neat village were 
perceptible, and behind these, half- 
way up the mountain that crowned the 
plain, Edward thought he could dis- 
cern a large building which glim- 
mered with more than one light. The 
road led straight into the village. Ed- 
ward stopped and inquired. 

That building was, indeed, a castle ; 
the village belonged to it, and both 
were the property of the Baron Frie- 
denberg. ‘ Friedenberg!” repeated 
Edward: the name sounded familiar 
to him, yet he could not call to mind 
when and where he had heard it. He 
inquired if the family were at home, 
hired a guide, and arrived at length, 
by a rugged path which wound itself 
round steep rocks, to the summit of 
them, and finally to the castle, which 
was perched there like an eagle’s nest. 
The tinkling of the bells on Edward's 
sledge attracted the attention of the 
inmates ; the door was opened with 
prompt hospitality—servants appeared 
with torches ; Edward was assisted to 
emerge from under the frozen apron 
of his carriage, out of his heavy pelisse, 
stiff with hoar frost, and up a comfort- 
able staircase into a long saloon of 
simple construction, where a genial 
warmth appeared to welcome him from 
& spacious stove in the corner. The 
servants here placed two large burning 
candles in massive silver sconces, and 
went out to announce the stranger. 

The fitting-up of the room, or rather 
saloon, was perfectly simple Family 
portraits, in heavy frames, hung round 
the walls, diversified by some maps. 
Magnificent stags’ horns were arranged 
between ; and the taste of the master 
of the house was easily detected in the 
hunting-knives, powder-flasks, car- 
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bines, smoking-bags, and sportsmen’s 
pouches, which were arranged, not 
without taste, as trophies of the chase. 
The ceiling was supported by large 
beams, dingy with smoke and age ; 
and on the sides of the room were long 
benches, covered and padded with dark 
cloth, and studded with large brass 
nails; while round the dinner-table 


were placed several arm-chairs, also of 


an ancient date. All bore the aspect 
of the good old times,” of a simple 
patriarchi: al life with affluence. Ed. 
ward felt as if there were a kind wel- 
come in the inanimate objects which 
surrounded him, when the inner door 
—— and the master of the house 
entered, preceded by a servant, and 
welcomed his guest with courteous 
cordiality. 

Some apologies which Edward offered 
on account of his intrusion, were 
silenced in a moment. 

** Come now, Lieutenant,” said the 
Baron, “I must introduce you to my 
family. You are not such a stranger 
to us, as you fancy.’ 

With these words he took Edward 
by the arm, and, lighted by the ser- 
vant, they passed throu; zh several lofty 
rooms, which were very he andsomely 
furnished, although in an old-fashioned 
style, with faded Flemish carpets, 
large chandeliers, and high-backed 
chairs: everything in keeping with 
what the youth had already seen in 
the castle.” Here were the ladies of 
the house. At the other end of the 
room, by the side of an immense stove, 
ornamented with a large shield of the 
family arms, richly emblazoned, and 
crowned by a gigantic Turk, in a 
most comfortable attitude of repose 
sat the lady of the house, an elderly 
matron of tolerable circumference, in 
a gown of dark red satin, with a black 
mantle and a snow-white lace cap. 
She appeared to be playing cards with 
the chaplain, who sat opposite to her 
at the table, and the Baron Frieden- 
berg to have made the third hand at 
ombre, till he was called away to wel- 
come his guest. 
the room were two young ladies, an 
elder person, who might be a gover- 
ness, and a couple of children, very 
much engrossed by a game at lotto. 

As Edward entered, the ladies rose 
to greet him ; a chair was placed for 
him near the mistress of the house, - 
very soon a cup of chocolate and ¢ 
bottle of tokay were served on a a 
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silver salver, to restore the traveller 
after the cold and discomfort of his 
drive: in fact it was easy for him to 
feel that these “ far-away ” people were 
by no means displeased at his arrival. 
An agreeable conversation soon began 
among all parties. His travels, the 
shooting-match, the neighbourhood, 
agriculture, all afforded subjects, and 
in a quarter of an hour Edward felt as 
if he had long been domesticated with 
these simple but truly well-informed 
people. 

Two hours flew swiftly by, and then 
a bell sounded for supper ; the servants 
returned with lights, announced that 
the supper was on the table, and 
lighted the company into the dining- 
room—the same into which Edward 
had first been ushered. Here, in the 
background, some other characters ap- 
peared on the scene—the agent, a 
couple of his subalterns, and the phy- 
sician. The guests ranged themselves 
round the table. Edward’s place was 
between the Baron and his wife. The 
chaplain said a short grace, when 
the Baroness, with an uneasy look, 
glanced at her husband over Edward’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low whisper— 

“My love, we are thirteen—that 
will never do.” 

The Baron smiled, beckoned to the 
youngest of the clerks, and whispered 
to him. The youth bowed, and with- 
drew. The servant took the cover 
away, and served his supper in the next 
room. 

‘** My wife,” said Friedenberg, ‘‘is 
superstitious, as all mountaineers are. 
She thinks it unlucky to dine thirteen. 
It certainly has happened twice (whe- 
ther from chance or not who ean tell ?) 
that we have had to mourn the death 
of an acquaintance who had, a short 
time before, made the thirteenth at our 
table.” 

‘*This idea is not confined to the 
mountains. Iknow many people in 
the ¢: ipital who think with the Ba- 
roness,” said Edward. “ Although in a 
town such ideas, which belong more 
especially to the olden time, are more 
likely to be lost in the whirl and bustle 
which usually silences everything that 
is not essenti: ally matter of fact. ” 

«* Ah, yes, Lieutenant,” replied the 
Baron, smiling good-humouredly, ‘we 
keep up old customs better in the moun- 
tains. You see that by our furniture. 
People in the capital ‘would call this 
sadly old-fashioned.” 
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“That which is really good and 
beautiful can never appear out of date,” 
rejoined Edward, courteously ; “and 
here, if I mistake not, presides a spirit 
that is ever striving after both. I 
must confess, Baron, that when I 
first entered your house, it was this 
very aspect of the olden time that en- 
chanted me beyond mea 

“That is always the effect which 
simplicity has on every unspoiled 
mind,” answered Friedenberg ; * but 
townspeople have seldom a taste for 
such thirgs.’ 

“‘T was partly educated on my fa- 
ther’s estate,” said Edward, ‘‘ which 
was situated in the Highlands; and it 
appeared to meas if, when I entered 
your house, I were visiting a neigh- 
bour of my father’s, for the general as- 
pect is quite the same here as with 
us. 

“Yes,” said the chaplain, “ moun- 
tainous districts have all a family like- 
ness: the same necessities, the 
struggles with nature, the 
sion, ull produce the same way of life 
among mountaineers.” 

«On that account the prejudice 
against the number thirteen was « spe- 
cially familiar to me,” replied Edward. 
“ We also dislike it ; and we retain a 
consideration for many supernatural, 
or at least inexplicab le thines, which 
I have met with again in this neigh- 
bourhood.” 

«Yes, here, almost more than any- 
where else,” continued the chaplain, 
*¢T think we excelall other mountain- 
eers in the number and variety of our 
legends and ghost stories, I assure 
you that there is not a cave or a 
church, or, above all, castle, for 
miles round about, of which we could 
not relate something supernatural.” 

The Baroness, who perceived the 
turn which the conversation was likely 
to take, thought it better to send the 
children to bed ; and when they were 
gone, the priest continued, * Even 
here, in this castle ——” 

“* Here!" inquired Edward, ‘in this 
very castle r 

‘Yes, yes! Lieutenant,” interposed 
the Baron, « this house has the repu- 
tation of being haunted; and the most 
extraordinary “thing i is, th: it the matter 
cannot be denied by the sceptical, or 
accounted for by the reasonable.” 

** And yet,” said Edward, * the cas- 
tle looks so cheerful, so habitabiec.”’ 

«Yes, this part which we live in,” 


sure. 


same 
same seclu- 
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answered the Baron; “ but it consists 
of only a few apartments sufficient for 
my family and these gentlemen ; ; the 
other portion of the building is half in 
ruins, and dates from the period when 
men established themselves on the 
mountains for greater safety.’ 

‘There are some who maintain,” 
said the physician, “that a part of the 
walls of the eastern tower itself are of 
Roman origin; but that would surely 
be difficult to prove.” 

“But, gentlemen,” observed the 
Baroness, © you are losing yourselves 
in learned dese ‘riptions as to the erec- 
tion of the castle, and our guest is 
kept in ignorance of what he is anxious 
to hear.” 

‘*Indeed, madam,” replied the 
chaplain, ** this is not entirely foreign 
tothe subject, since in the most ancient 
part of the building lies the chamber 
in question.’ 

‘‘ Where apparitions have been 
seen ?” inquired Edward, eagerly. 

** Not exactly,” replied the Baron- 
ess; “there is nothing fearful to be 
seen.” 

“Come, let us tell him at once,” 
interrupted the Baron. *‘ The fact is, 
that every guest who sleeps for the 
first time in this room (and it has 
fallen to the lot of many, in turn, to 
do so), is visited by some important, 
significant dream or vision, or what- 
ever I ought to call it, in which some 
future event is prefigured to him, or 
some past mystery cleared up, which 
he had v: ainly striven to comprehend 
before.” 

Then,” interposed Edward, ‘it 
must be something like what is known 
in the Highlands, under the name of 
second sight, a privilege, as some con- 
sider it, which several persons and 
several families enjoy.” 

‘Just so,” said the physician, ‘ the 

cases are very similar; yet the most 
mysterious pi irt of this aflair is is, that it 
does not ap pear to originate with the 
individual, or his organisation, or his 
sympathy with beings of the invisible 
world; no, the individual has nothing 
to say to it—the locality does it all. 
Every one who sleeps in that room has 
his mysterious dream, and the result 
proves it truth.” 

*¢ At least, in most instances,” 
tinued the Baron, “when we have had 
an opp rtunity of hearing the cases 
confirmed. I remember once, in par- 
ticular, Youmay recollect, Lieutenant, 


con- 
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that when you first came in, I had the 
honour of telling you you were not 
quite a stranger to me.” 

é¢ Certainly, Baron; and I have 
been wishing for a long time to ask 
an explanation of these words.” 

«© We have often heard your name 


mentioned by a particular friend of 


yours—one who could never pronounce 
it without emotion.” 

Ah!” cried Edward, who now saw 
clearly why the Baron’s name had 
sounded familiar to him also—‘‘ ah! 
you speak of my friend Hallberg; truly 
do you say, we were indeed dear to 
each other.” 

*“‘ Were!” echoed the Baron, in a 
faltering tone, as he observed the sud- 
den change in Edward's voice and 
countenance; ‘can the blooming, vi- 
gorous youth DG mace” 

** Dead!” exclaimed Edward; and 
the Baron deeply regretted that he had 
touched so tender a chord, as he saw 
the young officer’s eyes fill with tears 

and a dar ‘k cloud pass over his animat “ 
features. 

** Forgive me,” he continued, while 
he leaned forward and pressed his com- 
panion'shand; ¢* I grieve that athought- 
less word should have awakened such 
deep sorrow. I had no idea of his 
death; we all loved the handsome 


young man, and by his description of 


you were already ‘much interested in 
you before we h: id ever 

The conversation now turned en- 
tirely on Hallberg. Edward related 
the particulars of his death. Every 
one present had something to say in 
his praise; and although this sudden 
allusion to his dearest friend had agi- 
tated Edward in no slight degree, yet 
it was a consolation to him to listen to 
the tribute these worthy people paid 
to the memory of Ferdinand, and to 
see how ge nuine was their regret at 
the tidings of his early death. The 
time passed swiftly away in conversa- 
tion of much interest, and the whole 
company were surprised to hear ten 
o’clock strike, an unusually late hour 
for this quiet, regular family. The 
chaplain read prayers, in which Ed- 
ward devoutly joined, and then he 
kissed the matron’s hand, and felt 
almost as if he were in his father’s 
house. The Baron offered to show his 
guest to his room,.and the servant 
preceded them with lights. The way 
led past the staircase, and then on one 
side into « long gallery, which com- 


seen you.’ 
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municated with another wing of the 
-astle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, the cu- 
rious carving on the ponderous door- 
ways, the ‘pointed gothic windows, 
through many broken panes of which 
a sharp nig rhtwind whistled, proved to 
Edward that he was in the old part of 
the castle, and that the famous cham- 
ber could not be far off. 

‘Would it be impossible for me to 
be quartered there,” he began, rather 
timidly; «I should like it of all things.” 

“© Really!” inquired the Baron, ra- 
ther surprise sed ; ‘shave not our ghost 
stories alarmed you?” 

**On the contrary,” 
“they have 
WHE cm” 

*‘ Then, if that be the case,” said the 
Baron, ‘“‘we will return. The room 
was already prepared for you, being 
the most comfortable and the best in 
the whole wing ; only I fancied, after 
our convers: ition oo 

‘*Oh, certainly not,” 
ward; “I could only 
dre uns. 

During this discourse they had ar- 
rived at the door of the famous room. 
They went in. They found themselves 
in a lofty and spacious 2 so 
large that the two candles which the 
servant carrie . ag. shed a glimmering 
twilight over it, which did not pene- 
trate to the farthent corner. <A high- 
canopied bed, hung with costly but 
old-fashioned damask, of a dark green, 
in which were swelling pillows of snowy 
whiteness, tied with green bows, and 
a silk coverlet of the same colour, 
looked very inviting to the tired tra- 
veller. Sofa and chairs of faded 
needlework, a carved oak commode 
and table, a looking-glass in he “avy 
framework, a prie-dieu and crucifix 
above it, constituted the furniture of 
the room, wherey above all things, 
cleanliness and comfort preponderated, 
while a good deal of silver plate was 
spread out on the toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. ‘“ A beau- 
tiful room!” he said. “Answer me 
one question, Baron, if you please. 
Did he ever sleep here ?” 

** Certainly,” replied Friedenberg ; 
**it was his usual room when he was 
here, and he had a most curicus dream 
in that bed, which, as he assured us, 
made a great impression on him.” 

« And what was it?” inquired Ed- 
ward, eagerly. 


was the reply, 
excited the most earnest 


exclaimed Ed- 
long for such 
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*« He never told us, for, us you well 
know, he was reserved by nature; but 
we gathered from some words that he 
let slip, that an early and sudden death 
was foretold. Alas! your narrative 
has confirmed the truth of the predic- 
tion.” 

‘* Wonderful! He always had a si- 
milar foreboding, and many a time 
has he grieved me by alluding to it,” 
said Edward; “yet it never made him 
gloomy or discontented. He went on 
his way firmly and calmly, and looked 
forward with joy, L might almost say, 
to another life.” 

‘¢ He was a superior man,” answered 
the Baron, “whose memory will ever 
be dear to us. But now I will detain 
you no longer. Good night. Here 
is the bell”’—he showed him the cord 
in between the curtains—* and your 
servant sleeps in the next room.” 

*©Oh, you are too careful of me,” 
said Edward, smiling ; ‘¢T am used to 
sleep by myself.’ 

“© Still,” re plied the Baron, “ every 
precaution should be taken, Now 
once more good night.’ 

He shook him by the hand, and, fol- 
lowed by the servant, left the room. 

Thus Edward found himself alone in 
the large, mysterious-looking, haunted 
room, where his deceased friend had 
so often reposed—where he also was 
expected to see a vision. The awe 
which the place itself inspired, com- 
bined with the sad and yet tender 
recollection of the departed Ferdinand, 
produced a state of mental excitement 
which was not favourable to his night's 
rest. He had already undressed with 
the aid of his servant (whom he had 
then dismissed), and had been in bed 
some , having extinguished the 
candles. No sleep visited his eyelids ; 
and the thought recurred which had 
so often troubled him, why he had 
never received the promised token from 
Ferdinand, whether his friend's spirit 
were among the blest—whether his 
silence (so to speak) proceeded from 
unwillingness or incapacity to com- 
municate with the living. A mingled 
train of reflections agitated his mind ; 
his brain grew heated; his pulse beat 
faster and faster. The castle clock 
tolled eleven—half-past eleven. He 
counted the strokes; and at that mo- 
ment the moon rose above the dark 
margin of the rocks which surrounded 
the castle, and shed her full light into 
Edward's room. Every object stood 
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out in relief from the darkness. Ed- 
ward gazed, and thought, and specu. 
lated. It seemed to him as if some- 
thing moved in the furthest corner of 
the room. ‘The movement was evident 
—it assumed a form—the form of a 
man, which appeared to advance, or 
rather to float forward. Here Edward 
lost all sense of surrounding objects, 
and he found himself once more sitting 
at the foot of the monument in the gar- 
den of the academy, where he had con- 
tracted the bond with his friend. As 
formerly, the moon streamed through 
the dark branches of the fir-trees, and 
shed its cold pale light on the cold 
white marble of the monument. Then 
the floating form which had appeared 
in the room of the castle became 
clearer, more substantial, more earth- 
ly-looking ; it issued from behind the 
tombstone, and stood in the full moon- 
light. It was Ferdinand, in the uniform 
of his regiment, earnest and pale, but 
with a kind smile on his features. 

** Ferdinand, Ferdinand !” cried Ed- 
ward, overcome by joy and surprise, 
and he strove to embrace the well- 
loved form, but it waved him 
with a melancholy look. 

‘Ah! vou are dead,” continued the 
spe: aker 3 and why nen do I see you 
just as you look ed when living ?” 

‘“‘ Edward,” answered the apparition, 
in a voice that sounded as if it came 
from afar, “I am dead, but my spirit 
has no peace,” 

** You are not with the blest ?” 
Edward, in a voice of terror. 

*¢ God is merciful,” it re plied; ** but 
we are frail and sinful cre atures 5 in- 
quire no more, but pray for me.’ 

“With all my heart,” cried Edward, 
ina tone of anguish, while he gazed 
with affection on the familiar features; 
*‘ but speak, what can I do for thee ?” 

* An unholy tie still binds me to 
earth. have sinned. I was cut off 
in the midst of my sinful projects. ‘This 
ring burns.” He slipped a small gold 
ring from his left hand. ** Only when 
every token of this unholy compact 
is destroyed, and when I recover the 
ring which I exch: unged for this, only 
then can my spirit be at rest. Oh, 
Edward, dear Edward, bring me back 
my ring!” 

With joy—but where, where am I 
to seek it?” 

‘Emily Varnier will give it thee 
herself’; our engagement was contrary 
to holy duties, to prior enge agements, 


aside 


cried 
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to earlier vows. God denied his bles- 
sing to the guilty p ojec 't, and my 
course was arrested in a fearful man- 
ner. Pray for me, Edward, and bring 
back the ring, my ring,” continued the 
voice, in a mournful tone of appeal. 

Then the features of the deceased 
smiled sadly but tenderly; then all ap- 
peared to float once more betore Ed- 
ward's eyes—the form was lost in mist, 
the monument, the fir grove, the moon- 
light, disappeared ; a long, gloomy, 
breathless pause followed. Edward 
lay, half sleeping, half benumbed, in 
a confused manner; portions of the 
dream returned to him—some images, 
some sounds —above all, the petition for 
the restitution of the ring. But an 
indescribable power bound his limbs, 
closed his eyelids, and silenced his 
voice; mental consciousness alone was 
left him, yet his mind was a prey to 
terror. 

At length these painful sensations 
subsided—his nerves became more 
braced, his breath came more freely, 
a pleasing languor crept over his limbs, 
and he fell into a peaceful sleep. When 
he awoke it was already broad day- 
light; his sleep towards the end of the 
night had been quiet and refreshing. 
He felt strong and well, but as soon as 
the recollection of his dream returned, 
a deep melancholy took possession of 
him, and he felt the traces of tears 
which grief had wrung from him on 
his eyelashes. But what had the vision 
been? A mere dream engendered by 
the conversation of the evening, and his 
affection for Hallberg’s memory, or 
was it at length the fulfilment of the 
compac t? 

There, out of that dark corner, had 
the form risen up, and moved towards 
him. But might it not have been some 
effect: of light “and shade produced by 
the moonbeams, and the dark branches 
of a large tree close to the window, 
when agitated by the high wind? Per- 
haps he had seen this, and then fallen 
asleep, and all combined had woven 
itself intoa dream. But the name of 
Emily Varnier! Edward did not re- 
member ever to have heard it ; certainly 
it had never been mentioned in Ferdi- 
nand's letters. Could it be the name 
of his love, of the object of that ardent 
and unfortunate passion? Could the 
vision be one of truth? He was 
meditating, lost in thought, when 
there was a knock at his door, and the 
servant entered. Edward rose hastily, 
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and sprang out of bed. As he did 80, 
he heard something full with a ringing 
sound; the se rvant stooped and picked 
upa gol 1 ring, plain gold, like a wed- 
ding-ring. FE dws ard shuddered; he 
snatched it from the servant's hand, 
and the colour forsook his cheeks as 
he read the two words “ Emily Varnier” 
engraved inside the hoop. He stood 
there like one thunderstruck, as pale 
as a corpse, with the proof in his hand 
that he had not merely dreamed, but 
had actually spoken with the spirit of 
his friend. A servant of the house- 
hold came in to ask whether the Lien- 
tenant wished to breakfast in his room, 
or down stairs with the family. Ed- 
ward would willingly have remained 
alone with the thoughts that pressed 
heavily on him, but a secret dread lest 
his absence should be remarked, and 
considered as a proof of fear, after all 
that had passed on the subject of the 
haunted room, determined him to ac- 
cept the last proposal. He dressed 
hastily, and arranged his hair carefully, 
but the paleness of his face, and the 
traces of tears in his eyes, were not to 
be concealed, and he entered the sa- 
loon, where the family were already 
assembled at the breakfast-table, with 
the chaplain and the doctor. 

The Baron rose to greet him: one 
glance at the young ofticer’s face was 
suflicient ; ; he pressed his hand in si- 
lence, and led him to a place by the 
side of the Baroness. An animated 
discussion now began concerning the 
weather, which was completely chang- 
ed; a strong south wind had risen 
in the night, so there was now a thaw. 
The snow was all melted—the tor- 
rents were flowing once more, and the 
roads impassable. 

** How can you possibly reach Blu- 
menberg, to-day ?” the Baron inquired 
of his guest. 

«* That will be well nigh impossible,” 
said the doctor. I am just come 
from a patient at the next village, and 
I was nearly an hour performing the 
same distance in a carriage that is 
usually traversed on foot in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Edw ard had not given a thought 
this morning to the shooting- match. 
Now that it had occurred to him to 
remember it, he felt little regret at 
being detained from a scene of noisy 
festivity which, far from being desir- 
able, appeared to him actually dis- 
tasteful in his present frame of mind. 
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Yet he was troubled by the thought 
of intruding too long on the hospitality 
of his new friends; and he said, in a 
hesitating manner— 

“ Yes! but I must try how far ——” 

‘That you shall not do,” inter- 
rupted the Baron. “The road is 
always bad, and in a thaw it is really 
dangerous. It would go against my 
conscience to allow you to risk it. 
Remain with us: we have no shoot- 
ing-match or ball to offer you, 
but 

“« T shall not certs ainly regret either,” 
cried Edward, eage nly, 

«Well, then, remain with us, Lieu- 
tenant,” said the matron, laying ~~ 
hand on his arm, with a kind, mat 
nal gesture. ‘* You are heartily we 1. 
come; and the longer you stay with 
us, the better shall we be pleased.” 

The youth bowed, and raised the 
lady’s hand to his lips, and said— 

“Tf you will allow iT 1e—it 
certain that [am not intrudin: a | will 
accept your kind offer with joy. 1 
never care ball, at any 


you feel 


much for a 
time, and to-day in particular’—He 
stopped short, and then added, ‘In 
such bad weather as this, the small 
amusement ——” 

** Would be dearly bought,” inter- 
posed the Baron, ‘* Come, I am de- 
lighted you will remain with us.’ 

He shook Edward warinly by 
hand. 

** You 
friends.’ 

‘And, besides,” said the doctor, 
with disinterested solicitude, it 
would be imprudent, for M. de Wens- 
leben does not look very well. Had 
you a good nights sir?” 

“ Very good,” replied Edward. 

“ Without mach dreaming ?” 
tinued the other, pertinaciously. 

‘Dreaming! oh, nothing wonder- 
ful,” answered the oflicer. 

* Hem!” said the doctor, shaking 
his head, portentously, No one yet 


know you are with old 


con- 


“‘Were I to relate my dream,” re- 
plied Edward, “ you would under- 
stand it no more than I did. Con. 
fused images "i 

The Baroness, who saw the youth’s 
unwillingness to enlarge upon the sub- 
ject, here observed— 

** That some of the visions had been 
of no great importance—those which 
she had heard related, at least 

The chaplain Jed the conversation 
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dreams, themselves, to their 
which subject he and the 
agree; and Edward 
peace at 


from 
origin, on 
doeter could not 
and his visior 
last. But when every had de- 
parted, each to his daily oce upation, 
Edward followed the Baron into his 
library. 

*T answered in that manner,” he 
said, * to get rid of the doctor and his 
questioning. To you I will confess 
the truth. Your room has exercised 
its mysterious influence over me.” 

“Indeed!” said the baron, eagerly. 

*‘T have seen and spoken with my 
Ferdinand, for the first time since his 
death. I will trust to your kindness 
—your sympathy—not to require of 
description of this exciting 

But L have a question to put 


i were leit in 


one 


me a 
Vision. 
to you.” 

‘*Which I will answer in all can. 


be possible.” 


dour, if il 

Do you know the name of 
Varnier ?” 

** Varnier !—certainly not.” 

‘** Is there no one in this neighbour- 
hood who bears that name ?”’ 

«*No one; it sounds like a foreign 
name.” 

‘In the bed in which I slept I 
found this ring,” said Edward, while 
he preduced it ; and the apparition of 
my friend pronounced that name. 

‘Wonderful! As I tell you, 1 know 
no one so called—this is the first time 

heard the name. But it is 

ceountable to me, how the 
have to that bed. 
von Wensleben, what I 
There is something 
peculiar about that room; the 
moment you entered, I saw that the 
spell had been working on you also, 
but I did not wish to forestall or force 
your confidence.” 
” sé T felt the delicacy, as I do now 
the kindness, of your intentions. Those 
who are as sad as I am ean alone tell 
the value of tenderness and sympathy.” 
kx lward remained this day and the 
following at the castle, and felt quite 
at home with its worthy inmates. He 
slept twice in the haunted room. He 
went away, and came back often ; was 
always welcomed cordially, and always 
quartered in the same apartment. 
But, in spite of all this, he had no 
clue, he had no means of lifting the 
veil of myste ry W hich hung round the 
fate of Ferdinand Hi illberg and of 
Emily Wusnien. 


Emily 


come in 


very 
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SUAMUS O BLIEN—A 


Tue following attempt to throw into metrical form, without departing from the 
southern Irish idiom, a legend of the troubles of 98, was written for a dear and 
vifted relative, and with a view to recitation, for which the author feels it to be 
much better suited than for presentation in cold type to a critical public. He 

relies, however, upon their good nature at least as much as he dreads their 
justice ; and is also comforted by the following considerations: The friend 
whom he has mentiones gave a copy of the ballad to our fe llow-cot intryman, 

Samuel Lover, immediately before his dle yparture for America, and there, “aided 
by those talents which make Mr. ver's aeaaeiaaenine » delightful, its sue- 
ce 3s Was at once so flattering am lecisive as. ti induce the author to place it 


the dispesal of his old frien Anthony Poplar. It is unnecessary to say 


} . ta . . . } . ’ . os . ae 
that had not the unlucky coincidence » name of the hero and the subject 


of the ballad with certain incidents in the m¢ holy history of the last two 
years, made it unavailable, with propriety, for the purposes of public recita- 
tion in Ireland, the author would immeasurably have preferred sending the 
legend before his countrymen with the great and peculiar advantages it en- 
joyed at the other side of the water. 

Such as it is, however, it is heartily at their service :— 


dist afther the war, in the year "98, 

As soon as the boys wor all scattered and bat 

a is the custom, whenever a pis ant was & It, 
lo hang him by thrial—barrin’ sich as was shot. 
There was trial by ji ry | goin’ on by day-lig 

And the martial-law hangin’ the lavin , 

It’s them was hard times for an hone 

If he missed in the ju m 

An’ whether the 

The divil a1 

Aw its many ‘s th 

Wid small shar i 

An’ b ennse taney 

A pr or the bioodhound, 

Unsheltered by night, and um 

With the > th for their ur 

An’ the a ooaet un | 

Was Shamus O’Bri 

ilis limbs were we 
An’ - keen-fan 

But his face was 2 

And ie cheek never warmed wit 

Aw’ for all that he wasn’t an ugh 

Vor the divil himself couldn't 

So droll an’ so wicked, so dark an 

Like a fire-flash that crosses tl 


e 
1} 
i 


An’ he was the best mower 

An’ the illigantest hurl 

In finein’ he gev Patrick 

An’ in jumpin’ he bate 

Yor lightne ss iv fut there was 

For, by gorr: \y he'd almost outrun the pm deer ; 
An’ his dancin’ was sich that the men used to s ive, 
An’ the women turn crazy, he done it so quare ; 
An’, by gorra, the whole world gev it in to him there. 
An’ it’s he was the boy that was hard to be caught, 
An’ it’s often he run, an’ it’s often he fought, 
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Aun’ it’s many’s the one ean re mimber right well 

The quare things he done ; an’ it’s often I heerd tell 
How he freckened the m: agisthrates in C ies talker 
An’ escaped through the sodgers i in Aherloe Valle "y 
An’ leathered the yeomen, himself agin’ four, 

An’ stretched the two strongest on ould Galtimore. 

Sut the fox must sleep sometimes, the wild deer must rest, 
An’ treachery prey on the blood iv the best. 

Afther many a brave action of power and pride, 

An’ many a hard night on the mountain’s bleak side, 
An’ a thousand gre: ut dangers and toils overpast, 

In the darkness of night he was taken at last. 

Now, Shamus, look back on the beautiful moon, 
For the door of the prison must close on you soon, 
An’ take your last look at her din lovely light, 

That falls on the mountain and valley this night- 

One look at the village, one look at the flood, 

An’ one at the shelthering, far-distant wood. 

Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill, 

An’ farewell to the friends that will think of you still; 
Farewell to the patthern, the hurlin’, an’ wake, 

And farewell to the girl that would die for your sake. 
An’ twelve sodgers brought him to M: ary boro: igh gaol, 
An’ the turnkey resaved him, refusin’ all bail. 

The fleet limbs wor chained, an’ the sthrong hands wor bound, 
An’ he laid down his length on the could prison ground. 
An’ the dreams of his childhood kem over hin there, 
As ge ntle an’ soft as the sweet summer air; 

An’ happy remembrances crowding on ever, 

As fast as the toam-flakes dhrift down on the river, 
Bringing fresh to his heart merry days long gone by, 
Till the tears gathered heavy a id thick in his eye. 

But the tears didn’t fall, for the pride of his heart 
Would not suffer one drop down his pale cheek to start 
An’ he sprang to his feet in the dark prison cave, 

An’ he swore with the fierceness that misery gave, 

By the hopes of the good, an’ the cause of the brave, 
That when he was moulde ring in the cold grave 

His enemies never should have it to boast 

His scorn of their vengeance one moment was lost ; 
His bosom might bleed, but his cheek should be dhry, 
For undaunted he lived, and undaunted he’d die. 


Well, as soon as a few weeks was over and gone, 
The terrible day iv the thrial kem on; 
There was sich a crowd there was scarce room to stand, 
An’ sogers on guard, an’ dhragoons sword-in-hand ; 
An’ the court-house so full that the people wor bothered, 
An’ attorneys an’ criers on the pint iv bein’ smothered ; 
An counsellors almost gev over for dead, 
An’ the jury sittin’ up in their box over head; 
An’ the judge settled out so detarmined an’ big, 
With his gown on his back, and an illigant new wig ; 
An’ silence was called, an’ the minute it was said 
The court was as still as the heart of the dead. 
An’ they heard but the openin’ of one prison lock, 
An’ Shamus O’Brien kem into the dock. 
For one minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 
An’ he looked at the bars, so firm and so strong, 
An’ he saw that he had not a hope, nor a friend, 
A chance to escape, nor a word to defend : 
An’ he folded his arms as he stood there alone, 
As calm and as cold as a statue of stone; 
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And they read a big writin’, a yard long at laste, 
An’ Jim didn’t undherstand it, nor mind it a taste. 

An’ the judge took a big pinch iv snuff, an’ he says, 

«* Are you guilty or not, Jim O'Brien, av you plase ?” 















Aw all held their breath in the silence of dbread, 
Aw Shamus O’Brien made answer, and said, 
‘“‘ My lord, if you ask me, if in my life time 
T thought any treason, or did any crime 
That should call to my -—y as I stand alone here, 
The hot blush of shame, or the coldness o — 
Though I stood by the grave to receive my death blow, 
Before God and the world I would answer you, no; 
But if you would ask me, as I think it li ike, 
If in the rebellion I carried a pike, 
Aw’ fought for ould Ireland from the first to the close, 
An’ shed the heart’s blood of her bitterest foes, 
I answer you, yes, an’ I tell you again, 
Though 1s tand here to perish, its my elory that then 
In her cause I was wiiling my veins should run dhry, 
An’ that now for her sake I am rea ly to die.” 
Then the silence was great, an’ the jury smiled bright, 
An’ the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made light ; 
By my sowl, it’s himself was the crabbed ould chap, 
In a twinklin’ he pulled on his ugly black cap. 
Then Shamus’ mother in the crowd st unding by, 

Called out to the judge with a pitiful ery, 
«Oh, judge, darlin’, don’t, oh, don’t say the word, 
The crathur is young, have mercy, my lord ; 
He was foolish, he didn’t know what he was ‘dein’ 
You don’t know him, my lord, oh, don’t give him to ruin— 
He’s the kindliest crathur, the tendherest-hearted— 
Don’t part us for ever, we that’s so long parted. 
Judge, mavourneen, forgive him, forgive him, my lord, 
An’ God will forgive you, oh, don’t say the wor AL’ 
That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 
When he saw that he was not quite forgot or forsaken ; 
An’ down his pale cheeks at the words of his mother, 
The big tears wor runnin’ fast, one afther th’other. 
An’ two or three times he endeavoured to spake, 
But the sthrong manly voice used to falther and break ; 
But at last by the strength of his high- mounting pride, 
Tle conquered and masthered his grief’s swelling tide, 
“‘An’,” says he, ‘mother, dé wlin’, don’t break your poor heart, 
For sooner or later the dearest must part ; 
And God knows it’s betther than wandering in fear 
On the bleak, trackless mountains among the wild deer, 
To lie in the grave where the head, heart, and breast 
From thought, labour, and sorrow for ever shall rest. 
Then, mother, my darlin’, don't cry any more, 
Don’t make me seem broken in this my last hour, 
4 or I wish when my head’s lyin’ undher the rave ny 

No thrue man can say that I died like a craven !' 
Then towards the judge Shamus bent down his head, 
An’ that minute the solemn death-sintence was said. 
The mornin’ was bright, an’ the mists rose on high, 
An’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky— 
But why are the men standin’ idle so late ? 
An’ why do the crowds gother fust in the street ? 
What come they to talk of? what come they to sce? 
An’ why does the long rope hang from the cross-tree ? 
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Oh! Shamus O’Brien pray fervent and fa ty 
May the saints take your soul, tor this day is your last ; 
Pray fast an’ pray str yng, for the moment is nigh, 

When sthro: ig, proud, an’ great as you are, you must die. 
An’ fasther an’ fasther the crowd or athered there, 

Boys, horses and ginger bread, just like a fair ; 
An’ whiske “y was selling, an’ cussamuck too, 

And ould men and young women enjoying the view. 
An’ ould Tim Mulv any, he med the remark, 

There was’nt sich a sight since the time of Noah's ark; 

An’ be gorra ’twas thrue for him, for divil such a seruge, 
Sich divarshin and crowds was known since the deluge. 

For thousands was gothered there, if there was one, 

Waitin’ till such time as the hangin’ id come on; 

At last they threw open the big prison gate, 

An’ out came the sheriffs and sodgers in state, 

An’ a cart in es middle, an’ Shamus was in it; 

Not paler, but prouder than ever, that minute. 

An’ as soon as the pe ople saw Shamus O'Brien, 

Wid prayin’ and blessin, and all the girls eryin’ ; 

A wild wailin’ sound kem on by de: orees, 

Like the sound of the lone — wind b lowin’ thro’ trees. 
On, on to the gallows, the sheriffs are gone, 

An’ the cart an’ the sodgers goes steat dily on; 

An’ at every side swellin’ around of the cart, 

A wild sorrowful sound that ’id open your heart. 

Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 
An’ the hangman gets up wid the rope in his hand; 

An’ the priest having blest him, goes down on the ground, 
An’ Shamus O’Brien throws one last look round. 

Then the hangman dhrew near, and the people grew still, 
Young faces turned sickly, and warm hearts turn chill ; 

An’ the rope bein’ re ady, his neck was made bare, 
For the gripe iv the life-str: anglin’ cord to prepare: 
An’ the good priest has left him, havin’ said his last prayer. 
But the good priest done more, for his hands he unbound, 
And with one daring spring Jim has leaped on the ground ; 
Bang, bang! goes the carbines, and clash goes the sabres, 
He’s not down! he’s alive still! now stand to him neighbours. 
Through the smoke and the horses he’s into the crowd, 

By the heavens he’s free! than thunder more loud 
By one shout from the pe: ple the heavens were shaken— 
One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 
Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bang, 
But if you want hangin’, its yourselves you must han 
To night he'll be sleepin’ in Aherloe Glin, 
An’ the divil’s in the dice if you catch him again. 
The sodgers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that, 
An’ father Malone lost his new Sund ay hat ; 

An’ the sheriffs wor both of them punished severely, 
An’ fined like the divil, because Jim done them fairly. 
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Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


SECOND NOTICE, 


We resume our notice of the me- 
moir and correspondence of the late 
poet-laureat, which his son conti- 
nues with unabated interest, leaving 
very little to be desired of the vivid 
distinctness with which Southey him- 
self would have pictured the events of 
his life, had he completed the auto- 
biography in which he had intended 
to leave them behind him. 

He was now in his thirty-second 
year, an author of established repu- 
tation, having evinced, both in prose 
and verse, powers of a very high or- 
der, but marked by peculiarities which 
provoked, and gave some colourable 
Justification to, uncandid, acrimonious, 
and malevolent criticism, which long 
retarded, although it could not finally 
prevail against, his rising fame. * Al- 
though these fellows,” he writes, 
speaking of the Edinburgh reviewers 
(we think, in a letter to Miss Seward), 
“cannot blight a leaf of laurel, they 
can damage a field of corn.” 

The “ Edinburgh Review”’ was, at 
that time, in the zenith of its fame. 
Jetlrey, its conductor, was no ordinary 
man; but remarkable more for the 
polish, than the power of his mind ; 
and for a cold, keen, sarcastic wit, 
than for those generous susceptibilities 
which would have enabled him either 
to appreciate the excellencies, or make 
due allowance for the errors, of such 
a man as Robert Southey; and all his 
stores of ridicule were accordingly 
opened upon the poet, which, while they 
made the unreflecting laugh, could 
not but make the judicious grieve. 

For these severe strictures we by 
no means deny that Mr. Southey’s 
early productions afforded some ex- 
cuse. There was too naked a disclo- 
sure of delicate susceptibilities, which 
‘might easily have been been mistaken 
for a puling sentimentality. In Can- 
ning’s “* Needy Knife-grinder,” this is 


*“The Life and 


Greene, and Longmans. 1800. 


Correspondence of Robert Southey.” 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Volumes III. and IV. 


most happily, although extravagantly, 
caricatured. And there was also a 
daring departure from established 
rules of composition, which, although 


justified by the poet’s genius, it would 


have been prudent to repress, until 
time had matured his mind, and given 
him a command over the public sym- 
pathies which would have made even 
his eccentricities respected. But he 
had early felt his mission, and looked 
upon himself as one called to the of- 
fice of a poetical reformer. 

Nor can it be denied that, in his 
day, such a reformation was much 
needed. Of poetry, as it was under- 
stood by Chaucer and Shakspeare, by 
Spencer and Milton, much of the 
freshness and vigour was gone, 
These great masters looked to nature 
without, for their models, and de- 
rived from within their prompting 
inspirations. Aninstrumentofthought, 
rough-hewn and unpolished, under 
the plastic influences of their genius, 
assumed form and symmetry, until it 
presented, to a tribe of imitators, faci- 
lities of metrical combination tempt- 
ingly and dangerously delusive. Hence, 
much of what was poetry to the eye 
and to the ear; little to the soul and 
to the imagination. Hence, with an 
affluence of language, a restricted va- 
riety of metre; until the old heroic 
couplet, the octosyllabic verse, and one 
or two other kinds, constituted the 
whole stock of which the poet could 
avail himself, without a startling de- 
parture from established rules. While 
all this was favourable to the mere 
versifier, it was, in a corresponding 
degree, adverse to the man whose 
promptings were the result of genuine 
inspiration. 

Such was the state of things when 
Southey became a candidate for public 
favour; and with such a state of things 
he was resolved not to be content. 


Edited by his son, the 
London: Longman, Brown, 
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Had the reviewers, men of power 
and genius, looked with a kindly eye 
upon the young poet, they might have 
found a good excuse for this in his 
peculiar cast of thought, in the ar- 
dour of his temperament, in the crea- 
tive facilities of his richly-gifted mind, 
But they were despotic sovereigns in 
the critical world; and besides, were 
not pleased with him for what they 
deemed his political tergiversation ; 
and resolved to endure no departure 
from customs and usages which all 
men had hitherto regarded with a sort 
of traditional respect. 

Weare far from believing that there 
was any insincerity in the unspar- 
ing severity with which Jeftr ey lashed 
what he deemed in the late laureat 
eccentricity and infatuation. He was 
a thorough-paced disciple of the old 
school. Dryden and Pope were his 
models. Any departure from the 
measured grandeur of the one, or the 
chaste and stately elegance of the other, 
must have appeared to him fantastical 
and revolting; although the former, 
in his ** Alexander’s Feast,” and the 
latter, in his “ Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day,” had given evidence of the un- 
fettered freedom with which either 
could fling the reins on the neck of his 
Pegasus, and be “a law to himself” 
in his careerings through the regions 
of imagination. Collins, also, and 
Gray, had dared successfully to snatch 
at graces beyond the reach of art; 
and others there were, Aikenside and 
Cowper, for instance, upon whom 
new lights had dawned, and who were 
the precursors of that other school 


which was soon to vindicate for itself 


both “a local habitation and a name ” 
in our poetical annals. But these 
were exceptional cases, by which ‘‘ the 
ancient solitary reign” of the old 
heroic couplet was undisturbed. And 
it was not until innovations were made 
which threatened its ascendency, and 
Southey, with a poet’s license, trans- 


ferred to whole poems the varieties of 


metre which were admissible in the 
ode, and constructed his “ wild and 
wondrous tale,” more with reference 
to picturesque effect than to established 
usage, that the reviewers found, or 
feigned, an excuse for pouring out all 
the vials of their wrath upon him as 
an incorrigible poetical delinquent. 


* “The Edinburgh Review,” 
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That Jeffrey was not only under the 
influence of prejudices, but ‘that he was 
blind of a faculty which would have 
enabled him rightly to appreciate such 
a man as Robert Southey, we believe. 
So far his prepossessions and deficiencies 
were scarcely so much faults as mis- 
fortunes. But there is, unfortunately 
for him, pos sitive evidence of his dis- 
honesty in dealing with the produc- 
tions of the poet, which implies a 
moral deficiency for which the same 
excuse cannot be made; and he has 
recourse to expedients for the purpose 
of giving plausibility to his censure 
and point to his ridicule, which can- 
not be too severely condemned. We 
allude to the specimens of the metres 
in * Thalaba,” given in detached ex- 
tracts of two or three lines each, 
which, to be judged of aright, should 
be seen, or rather read, with the con- 
text. A few bars selected here and 
there, in which discord had an appro- 
priate place, might as well be called a 
fair specimen of a piece of music.* 

But if there be some evidence that 
the reviewer, even if he could do jus- 
tice to the poet, would not, there is 
abundance to prove that even if he 
would, he could not. Both, in their 
views of life and their principles of 
action, were essentially contradistin- 
guished. As society advances, there 
are influences at work which mate- 
rially modify human character, and, 
by exalting the innate powers, and 
drawing out the latent virtues, render 
man as different from what he was 
under processes of mere human cul- 
ture, as these processes had rendered 
him different from what he had been in 
the savage state. And of this truth 
Mr. Jeffrey, and the whole mate- 
rialistic school to which he belonged, 
seemed totally oblivious. 

Hence their utter disbelief in any 
new sources of poetry, or new topics 
for the development of poetical powers, 
different from those which had been 
known from the earliest ages. “ We,” 
they say, “have no faith in such dis- 
coveries. The elements of poetical 
interest are necessarily obvious and 
universal: they are within and about 
all men ; and the topics by which they 
are suggested are proved to have been 
the same in every age and country in 
the world. Poetry, ” they add, “is, in 
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this respect, very nearly upon a foot- 
ing with morality. In substance it is 
the same everywhere.” They would, 
therefore, limit the sources of poetry 
to those aspects of humanity which 
were presented before Christianity had 
dawned upon the world. This, in 
disbelievers in revelation, was natural 
enough ; but Southey was not an un- 
believer. 

That Christianity exhibits human 
nature under a new phase, will now, 
we think, be universally conceded. 
That it has wrought upon the human 
mind and heart, to the dethronement 
of passions and principles which before 
had ruled supreme, and kept all the 
gentler instincts and emotions in abey- 
ance or in bondage, will, we fancy, be 
admitted even by those by whom its 
truth, as a revelation from God, is but 
little regarded. It is a great fact, of 
which the whole state of society, and 
the whole condition of man, in Chris- 
tendom, bears unequivocal testimony ; 
and it presents to the poet a new field 
for the exercise of his genius—a virgin 
soil for the cultivation of his poetic 
powers, as distinct from any which the 
heathen mythology affords, as is the 
light of the revelation under which 
we live, from the darkness visible of 
the idolatries by which it was pre- 
ceded, 

It is needless to dwell upon the 
development of the female character, 
and the re-exaltation of woman to her 
proper place in society, as one of the 
many blessings for which we are in- 
debted to the diffusion of the Gospel ; 
and surely, not to talk of its effects 
upon our proper humanity, the poet 
will recognise in it a new element of 
poetry, and find fitting subjects for his 
muse in graces and virtues which in 
older times challenged but little admi- 
ration. 

Is it then, or is it not, a truth, 
which escaped the observation of the 
Edinburgh reviewer, that new sources 
of poetry have been discovered, when 
new trains of religious feeling have been 
awakened, and the moral sense has 
been quickened to, and invigorated by, 
the apprehension of spiritual things ? 
On the contrary, we contend that 
such a metempsychosis of our moral 
being as may, under Christian in- 
fluences, be experienced even upon 
earth, must naturally give rise to a 
species of composition abounding with 
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new notions of grandeur and dignity, 
and celebrating virtues which were be- 
fore considered of a most unpoetical 


* character—such as charity, humility, 


patience, forgiveness of injuries, and 
all the corresponding sentiments which 
they inspire. It is not Jupiter hurling 
his thunder, or Achilles indulging his 
wrath, which can interest the Chris- 
tian reader, so much as a good man 
suffering under adversity, and borne 
up bya sublime reliance upon Provi- 
dence. It is not the brutal achieve- 
ments of physical strength, or the 
clumsy interference of degraded dei- 
ties, which can inspire with sentiments 
of delight and admiration one whose 
tastes have been formed upon that 
model of excellence which the Gospel 
presents to all true believers; but feel- 
ings and incidents calculated to edu- 
cate and exercise our moral faculties, 
and which are in unison with those no- 
tions of divine perfection, and of true 
goodness and greatness, which can 
only be learned from an authentic re- 
velation. 

Now, the critic’s wrath was provoked, 
because of these new sources of poe- 
try of which Mr. Southey had largely 
availed himself. He does not, indeed, 
make the Christian character a pro- 
fessed object of delineation, or aim at 
a sort of poetical pilgrim’s progress; 
but, by attributing to other systems 
the sublime incentives to virtue which 
Christianity furnishes, and — taking 
advantage of their susceptibility of 
poetical adornment, he contrives to 
Insinuate, instead of formally commu- 
nicating, instruction. How recrea- 
tive to the moral sense are his exqui- 
site depictments of those future stages 
of our being, when we shall be freed 
from the trammels of mortality! So 
refined and delicate, and yet so pal- 
pable, are the pleasures which he 
describes ; so truly exalted and spiri- 
tual, and yet so conceivable, are the 
feelings which he portrays, that it is 
impossible to read them without che- 
rishing every good and amiable pro- 
pensity, and feeling more sensibly 
the loveliness of virtue, and shrinking 
more instinctively from the hideous- 
ness of vice. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following passage from “ Kehama,” in 
which the suffering Ladurlad and his 
persecuted daughter are permitted, 
for a brief season, to visit the wife 
and the mother in Paradise: — 
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“ Oh, happy sire and happy daughter! 
Ye, on the banks of that celestial water, 
Your resting-place and sanctuary have 

found. . 
What! hath not then their mortal taint 
defiled 

The sacred solitary ground ? 
Vain thought! the holy valley smil'd, 
Receiving such a sire and child; 
Ganges, who seemed asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously ; 
And roll'd her little waves to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Severga thither fled, 
And heavenly odours there were shed 
About, below, and overhead ; 
And earth rejoicing in their tread, 
Hath built them up a blooming bower, 
Where every amaranthine flower 
Its deathless blossom interweaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 
Three happy beings are there here, 
The sire, the maid, the Glendoveer! 
A fourth approaches—who is this 
That enters in the bower of bliss ? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 
For death her beauties hath refin’d, 
And unto her a form hath given, 
Fram’d of the ¢ ents of heaven; 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gazed on sire and child; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 
The tears were streaming down her cheek. 
And when those tears her sight beguil'd, 
And still her faltering accents fuil'd, 
The spirit, mute and motionless 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and sil 
Of love and painful happines 
The maid that lovely form sur 
Wistful she gaz’d, and knew 
But Nature to her | 
A sudden thrill, a stardi: l 
A feeling many a year forot, 
Now like a dream anew recurrin 
As if again in every vein 
IJer mot 
With str 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her ni 
Yet fear'd to meet the wish’d embr: 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so, Ladurlad: he could trace, 
Though brightened with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face; 
He ran and held her to his bre: 
Oh, joy above all joys of heaven, 
By death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restor'd 
The early-lost, the long deplored, 
They sin who tell us love can die, 
With life all other passions fly— 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
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They peris! 
But love is i 


Its holy flame for ever barneth ; 






From heaven itcame, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceiv'd, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest ; 
It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
Phe babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
lor all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight.” 


Such is the characteristic of Sou- 
they’s poetry. The grand maxim 
which he would inculcate is a belief in 
a graciously superintending Provi- 
dence ; that, whatever weal or woe 
betide, there is a power above by 
whom the righteous will never be for- 
saken, and by whom the wicked will 
full surely meet with due retribu- 
tion ; the sufferings of the one being 
but the necessary processes by which 
faith is tried, and the faithful are 
conducted to happiness ; and the vices 
of the other being the snares by which 
they are drawn into, and involved in, 
irretrievable perdition. Thus it is 
that his poems abound, not in the 
fix rce passions V ‘ich consumed the 
soul of Byron, and for which he but 
sought a vent when he projected them 
from himself; nor in the voluptuous 
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Gave all their harlot limbs, 

Which writhed, in each immodest gesture 
skilled. 

With eager eyes the banqueters 

Fed on the sight impure.” 

But in the heart of the youth of 

destiny far other feelings were awa- 

kened : 

‘¢ His own Oneiza swam before his sight— 

His own Arabian maid, 

He rose, and from the banquet-room he 
rushed, 

And tears streamed down his burning cheek ; 

And nature, for a moment, woke the thought, 


“ Sultan Mohared—yes! 
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And murmured, that, from all domestic joys 
Estranged, he wandered through the world 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 

Son of Hodeirah, not among thy crimes 
That murmur shall be written !” 


Again, when he is tried by suffering, 
and Mohared has him in a dungeon 
and in chains, his deliverance and 
promotion to great honour being con- 
ditional upon his compliance with the 
behests of the regal voluptuary, how 
noble is his response to the solicita- 
tions of the tempter :— 


you have me here, 


In chains; but not forsaken, though oppressed ; 

Cast down, but not destroyed; shall danger daunt— 
Shall death dismay his soul whose blood is given 
For God, and for his brethren of mankind ? 

Alike rewarded in that noble cause, 

‘The patriot’s and the martyr’s wreath above 


Seam with one glory ; 


think ye that my blood 


Shall quench the dreaded flame: and know ye not 
That leagued against ye are the just and wise, 
And all good actions, of all ages past ; 


Yea! 


Such was the poetry of Robert 
Southey: a poetry which recreates 
the moral sense, and has for its object 
the development and purification of 
instincts and faculties which would 
have remained, like veins in the block 
of marble, had they not been evoked 
and brought into light by Christianity. 
And had his Scotch critics felt its 
power, far different would have been 
their estimate of productions which 
all have a reference to that new state 
of being to which it teaches us toaspire. 

That certain kinds of poetry na- 
turally arise out of certain stages of 
society, is a truth very generally ac- 
knowleged by competent judges in 
such matters. And, if we remember 
rightly, the late Mr. Preston, in an 
essay which was published in an early 
volume of * The Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” marked very 
clearly the distinction between the 
poetry of the Augustan age and that 
of the time of Homer. The latter, 
belonging to a stage of society when 
the physical powers of man were 
more necessary, and consequently in 
greater esteem, dwells much upon 
feats of strength and achievements of 
valour. Homer is less fond of de- 
scribing the hero by what he thought 
or felt, than by what he did or suf- 
fered. Virgil, on the other hand, 
deals more in abstract passion, and 


your own crimes, and truth, and God in heaven.” 


traces the progress of the more re- 
fined and delicate affections in the 
soul. And with good reason does he 
deviate, in this respect, from the ve- 
nerable Grecian. Man had become a 
more reflecting being; his attention 
had been more turned to the workings 
of his own mind; and he could then 
pursue a train of thought, or follow a 
course of reasoning, with as much 
ease as he could, in the heroic ages, 
attend to the details of a chase. It 
was therefore that poetry became 
more purely intellectual—_that passion, 
and feeling, and sentiment became 
more immediately its object. And if 
we pursue the inquiry farther, and 
trace the change which has been made 
in the moral condition of man by 
Christianity, we shall find ample reason 
for admitting that a new and an inte- 
resting field of observation has been 
opened to the poet and the philoso- 
pher, by the disclosure of sentiments 
and affections, and the practice of 
virtues, different from those in repute 
in the heathen wor|g, and proceeding 
from motives more truly sublime and 
spiritual than any with which it was 
acquainted. 

Having thus stated our views of the 
light in which the poetry of this great 
man should have been viewed—but in 
which it was not viewed by the Pha- 
risees and Saducees of literature—we 
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have left ourselves but little space for with me, and I have a good substantial 
noticing the details of his domestic and theory to prove that it must; for as a man 
public life, as they may be gleaned — who walks much requires to sit down and 
from the last two volumes of his * Life Test himself, so does the brain, if it be the 







and Correspondence.” part most worked, require its repose. Well, 

It is most truly observed by his son after tea, I goto poetry, and correct, and re- 

that : or . ° write and copy till I am tired, and then turn 
hat— 4 







to anything else till supper; and this is 

A more thoroughly domestic man, or my life—which, if it be not a very merry 
one more simple in his mode of living, it 0" #8 yet as happy bags meart coukl wish, 
would be difficult to picture; and the habits At least I should think so if I had not once 
into which he settled himself about this been nappy é. and I do think 80, except 
time continued throuzh life. unbroken 1 when that recollection comes upon me. And 
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larity antl unwearied industry being their eg: senate 8 be cheerful, eo only 
chief characteristics. Habitually an early f°. ©come Senate feel at times a 
riser, he never encroached upon the hours of = ™! oe it T'was in that state of existence 
the night; and finding his highest pleasure = “*UC Passe not away; and this always ends 
and his recreation in the very pursuits neces- in a new impulse to proceed, that I may 
sary for earning his daily bread, he was, pro- leave some durable monument and some 







: aes ; , 
bably, more continually employed than any efficient good behind me. 
other writer of his generation. * My actions,’ 
he writes about this time to a fri nd, ‘ are 
as regular as those of St. Dunstan's quarter- 








An old and rich uncle, John Sou- 
they, from whom he might have ex- 
ais Guaiictent to fre. ta endl quate pected something, died childless, mak- 

. ing no mention of him in his will. His 
printing); then to transcribe and ¢ »py for ae . 
the press, or to make my selections and bio- feelings on the occasion were expressed 
graphies, or what else suits my humour, till! the following lines, in which he 
dinner time; from dinner till tea I read, communicated the event to a friend, 
write letters, see the newspaper, and very by whom they were accidentally pre- 
often indulge in a siesta—for sleep agrees served :— 





boys. Three pages of history after break- 
















** So thou art gone at last, old John, 
And hast left all from me: 
God give thee rest among the blest— 


I lay no blame to thee. 













“Nor marvel I, for though one blood 

Through both our veins was flowing, 
Full well I know, old man, no love 

From thee to me was owing. 


“ Thou hadst no anxious hopes for me, 
In the winning years of infancy, 
No joy in my up-growing ; 
And when from the worl’s beaten way 
I turned ’mid rugged paths astray, 
No fears where I was going. 












“ Tt touched thee not if envy’s voice 
Was busy with my name ; 
Nor did it make thy heart rejoice 
To hear of my fair fame. 









“ Old man, thou liest upon thy bier, 
And none for thee will shed a tear! 
They'll give thee a stately funeral, 
With coach and hearse, and plume and pall; 
But they who follow will grieve no more 
Than the mutes who pace with their staves before. 
With a light heart and a cheerful face 
Will they put mourning on, 
And bespeak thee a marble monument, 
And think nothing more of old John. 














* An enviable death is his, 
Who, leaving none to "deplore him, 
Hath yet a joy in his passing hour, 
Because all he loved have died before him. 
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The monk, too, hath a joyful end, 
And well may welcome death like a friend, 

When the crucifix close to his heart is press’d, 

And he piously crosses his arms on his breast. 

And the brethren stand round him and sing him to rest, 
And tell him, as sure he believes, that anon, 

Receiving his crown, he shall sit on his throne, 












And sing in the choir of the blest. 


‘* But a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the heart, 
To think how men like thee depart. 


Unloving and joyless was thy life, 


Unlamented was thine end; 


And neither in this world nor the next 


IIadst thou a single friend : 


None to weep for thee on earth, 
None to greet thee in heaven's hall; 
lather and mother, sister and brother— 


Thy heart had been shut to them all. 


“ Alas, old man, that this should be! 
One brother had raised up seed to thee; 


And hadst thou, in their hour of need, 

Cherished that dead brother’s seed, 

Thrown wide thy doors, and called them in, 

Ilow happy thine old age had been! 

Thou wert a barren tree, around whose trunk, 

Needing support, our tendrils should have clung ; 
Then had thy sapless boughs 

With buds of hope and genial fruit been hung ; 


Yea, with undying flowers, 


And wreaths for ever young.” 


But he had the true riches—a 
healthy mind, an honest heart, a rising 
reputation, and an approving con- 
science. 

When we consider his pressing oc- 
cupations, and the value of his time 
to himself and those who were depen- 
dent upon him, it is amazing how 
much of it he was able to devote to 
the good of others. To that most 
amiable and promising young person, 
Kirke White, only known to him by his 
genius and his virtues, he was, while 
he lived, a friend and counsellor ; and 
when mental powers, tasked too se- 
verely, hurried him prematurely to the 
grave, the poet mourned over him as 
a kindred spirit gone to his everlasting 
rest; and volunteered to collate and 
edit his “‘ Remains,” prefixing to them 
a biographical notice, by which he had 
the happiness of realising a consider- 
able sum for the benefit of his family. 

Other instances are on record which 
prove the heartiness of his good-will 
to direct and benefit struggling genius. 
To Ebenezer Elliott his letters are 
many, and his advice excellent ; and 
doubtless that hard-handed and soft- 
hearted individual appreciated them as 
they deserved. Toa Mr. Duseautoy, 
a young gentleman, who without any 





previous knowledge of him, solicited 
his advice, submitting to him some of 
his productions, he was equally kind 
and encouraging, and wrote to him, 
amidst all his heavy labours, with a 
fulness of affectionate interest such as 
a father might feel for a promising 
and favourite son. The youth entered 
the university, and would, in all human 
likelihood, have been a distinguished 
ornament of his country, had not the 
keenness of his intellectual ardour been 
an over-match for his vital powers. 
He perished, as poor Kirke White did, 
in the blossom of his hopes, affording 
another instance to the many already 
on record, of victims to the eager pur- 
suit of university honours, which all 
who are acquainted with college life 
in any of our three great universities 
must know, and the remembrance of 
which so often passes like a shadow 
over them when they review their col- 
lege recollections. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable poet 
was busy with his more imperious la- 
bours. He was adding daily to the 
stores of knowledge which were to 
furnish the materials for a history of 
Portugal. He was consuming many 
a weary hour upon notices of current 
literature, by which he enriched, much 
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more than they enriched him, the 
various periodicals of the day. Of 
the various hostile criticisms which 
“ Thalaba” and ‘* Madoc” had pro- 
voked, he had to encounter the buz- 
zings and the stings, against which no 
stoicism could have steeled any mind, 
for their ability was in some instances 
equal to their malignity. And “ Ke- 
hama” was in hand, from which, such 
was the damaging influence of the 
“ Edinburgh Review” upon his repu- 
tation, whatever might be his anticipa- 
tions of future fame, he could look for 
little present emolument. It appear- 
ed—and justified both his hopes and 
his fears. 

This poem, probably the most strik. 
ing and original of any that he had 
yet designed, encountered a perfect 


tornado of hostility from his old 
enemy, the late Lord Jeffrey. The 
moral which it aimed to inculcate 


was, the ultimate triumph of suffering 
virtue, and the ultimate defeat and 
punishment of long-triumphant god- 
Into the details 
of its execution we cannot enter; but 
one passage we must give, as a fair 
specimen of the metre and style; 
and we give it the more especially, be- 
cause it is the one which the reviewer 
selects as an example of the crudest 
and the silliest absurdity. The reader 
shall judge for himself. 

Kehama, glorying in his power, and 
proceeding in a career of conquest by 
which he fondly hopes to achieve im- 
mortality and omnipotence, is wounded 
in the tenderest part by one, who, to 
save his child from attempted viola- 
tion, kills his son. The shade of the 
dead Arnalan is evoked, and asked 
what his all-powerful father shall do 
for him to soothe his troubled spirit. 
He asks for revenge ; the vengeance 
of intense and never-ending agony 
upon him by whom he was deprived of 
life. It is ** The Curse” by which 
this wish was to be gratified, which we 
now desire to submit to the judgment 
of the reader, who, to understand it 
aright, must project himself into the 
spirit of the scene, and become, as it 
were, “en rapport” with the de- 
scriber. 

In the basilisk glance of the en- 
chanter, Ladurlad foresees his doom ; 
although no intimation of the agonies 
which await him is to be found in the 
commencing words of the imprecation, 


Jessness and malignity. 
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which, as it were, shield him against 
all human accidents, and rivet hii to 
life, but only to be the subject of the 
most intense and enduring tortures. 
They are smoother than oil, and yet 
they are very swords. Wrath com- 
pressed scintillates through them. 
Apparently fraught with blessings, 
they are the studied result of ven- 
geance the most ruthless dallying 
with its victim, while fixing and pre- 
paring him for the fatal blow. And 
when the collected thunder does burst 
forth, it is as though Omnipotence 
itself were almost baftled by the greedy 
and gluttonous spirit of revenge ; and 
expression breaks down in its attempt 
to convey, in adequate terms, the in- 
sitiable malignity of the fell avenger. 
For a moment, utterly heedless of 
Ladurlad’s cries for merey— 


“ Silent he stood, 
But in no mood of mercy, 
In no hesitating thought 
Of right and justice. At the length he raised 
lis brow, yet unrelaxed, his lips unclosed, 
And, uttered from the heart, 
With the whole feeling of his soul enforced, 


rh 





ithered vengeance came !— 


“I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth, 
And the beast of blood ;— 
From sickness I charm thee, 
And time shall not harm thee: 
But earth, which is mine, 
Its fruits shall deny thee; 
And water shall hear me, 
And know thee, and fly thee ; 
And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they blow by thee, 
And the dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee ;— 
Thou shalt call upon death 
To release thee—in vain! 
For thy pain shall remain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 
With a fire in thy heart, 
And a fire in thy brain ;— 
And sleep shall obey me, 
And visit thee never; 
And the curse shall be on thee, 
For ever and ever!” 


The victim reels under the impreca- 
tion. Allis, momentarily, unrealised 
around him. But the curse has taken 
possession. He soon feels its terrible 
reality; and that of his torments there 
shail be no end!— 
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“There, where the curse had stricken 
him, 
There stood the miserable man! 
There stood Ladurlad! 
With loose, hanging arms, 
And eyes of idiot wandering ! 


“Was itadream? Alas! 
He heard the river flow ; 
He heard the crumbling of the pile ; 
Ile heard the rustling of the wind, which 
showered 
The thin, white ashes round ;— 
There, moti 
As if he wished it w 
And feared to 
Lest he should prove 
The actual misery ;— 
And still, at times, he met Kehama’s eye ; 
that fastened on him 





nless, he stood— 
re a dream ; 


move, 


Kehama’s eye, 
still.” 


And now we leave the reader to 
judge between Southey and his re- 
viewer. Not such was Walter Savage 
Landor, to whose encouragement we 
are chiefly indebted for that completion 
and publication of the noble poem. 
But we shall suffer the poet to speak 
for himself. He thus writes to 
friend Bedford, ina letter bearing date 
April 26, 1808 :— 


his 


the man of all 
meet- 


with 
desirous of 
of whose praise I 
rsure would have 


“At Bristol I met 
others whom I was most 
ing,—the only man living 
ambitious, or whose ce 








was 

humbled me. You will be curious to know 

who this could be sava Landor, the 
\ unless you 


thor of Gebir, a poem which, 
1 
k 





have heard me speak of it, you have prol 
bly never heard of at all. I never 


saw any 
in every prominent 








one more 


unlike my If 





part of human ¢ nor any one who 
r« liv and in ly dl with me 
( many of the most important subjects. 


we met, that I would 


» often said bef 


see him; and having seen 





lk forty miles te 
him, I would gladly wall 
him in. He talked of 
told him of the series of myth 
which I had planned,— 





urscore to see 


and I 
logical poems 


luaba, 





mentioned some of 





the leading incidents on which they were to 
have been formed, and also told him for what 





reason they were laid aside ;—in plain Eng- 
lish, that I could not afford to write them. 
Lanc reply was, ‘Go on with them, and 





[ will pay for printing them, as many as 
you will write and as many copies as you 
} I had reconciled myself to my abdi- 
hrase may be allowable), and 


rr 
that this princely offer has not 





ition Cif th 
um not sure 





tief; for it has awakened in me 
pes which had been laid 
lesire to go on, for the 
sake of showing him poem after poem, and 
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saying, ‘I need not accept your offer, but I 
have done this because you made it.’ It is 
something to be praised by one’s peers; ordi- 
nary praise I regard as little as ordinary 
abuse. God bless you!” 


In politics, his conjectures were 
singularly sagacious. Ata very early 
period of the peninsular war, he thus 
writes to Coleridge in the June of 
1808 :— 


“One hardly dares to indulge a hope; but 
if Europe is to be redeemed in our days, you 
know it has always been my opinion that the 
work of deliverance would begin in Spain. 
And now that its unhappy government has 
committed suicide, the Spaniards have got 
rid of their worst enemy.” 


To Grosvenor Bedford he writes, in 
the November following :— 


“What I feel about Spain, you know; 
what I think about it is this—the country 
has much to suffer; in all probability there 
will dreadful defeats of the 
patriots, scenes as have never been 
witnessed in Europe since the destruction of 
Saguntum and Numantia, may, perhaps, be 
renewed there. Joseph will very likely be 
crowned at Madrid, and many of us may 
sive up the cause of Spanish independence as 
lost. But so surely as God liveth, and the 
Spirit of God liveth and moveth in the hearts 
of men, so surely will that country eventually 
work out its own redemption.” 


be many dl 





and su 





This was written while the  Quar- 
terly Review ” was being projected, a 
publication in which it was intended 
that he should bear a part. At first 
he feared that it might not be suffi- 
ciently independent in its politics to 
enable him to contribute to it with 
perfect satisfaction. His son tells us 
that— 


“ The circumstance of there being reason 
to expect ‘political information to be com- 
municated from authentic s urces,’ seemed to 
him to imply that silence would be observed 
on such points as it might be unpleasing to 
the ministry to have strongly animadverted 
upon, and he consequently expresses these 
fears to Mr. Bedford in the strong language 
he naturally used to a familiar correspondent. 
This produced a further exposition of the 
principles upon which the ‘Review’ was to be 
conducted; and his reply will show, that 
notwithstanding these passing doubts, he 
entered at the first heartily and zealously 
into the plan. 

“Tt is however right to state, that at no 
period could the ‘Quarterly Review’ be said 
fairly to represent my father’s opinions, 
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political or otherwise, and great injustice was 
often done him both by imputing articles to 
him which he never wrote, and also by sup- 
posing that, in those known to be his, all 
his mind had appeared. The truth was, as 
his letters will show, that his views on most 
subjects, while from this time they gradually 
drew nearer to those of the Tory party, yet 
occasionally differed widely from them, and 
most certainly were never those of a blind, 
time-serving, and indiscriminating allegiance. 
In his contributions to the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
these differences of opinion were broadly 
stated, and, measures often recommended of 
a very different character to those which that 
party adopted. This might be, and probably 
was, sometimes done in a manner which 
admitted, and, perhaps, required, the editor’s 
correction ; but it would seem that Gifford 
had a heavy and unsparing hand in these 
matters, and my father frequently and bitterly 
complains of the mutilation of his papers,and 
of their being tamed down to the measure of 
the politics the ‘ Review’ was intended to repre- 
sent, and gauged often by ministerial timidity. 
This, it appears from the following letter, he 
apprehended would sometimes be the case, 
but not to the extent to which it was subse- 
quently carried :— 
“*To Grosvenor C. Bedford, Esq. 
“ * Nev, 17, 1808, 
“*My Dear Grosvenor, — You have 
taken what I said a little too seriously ; that 
is, you have given it more thought than it 
deserved. ‘The case stands thus: you wish 
to serve the public, ministers wish to serve 
themselves ; and so it happens that, just at 
this time, the two objects are the same. I 
am very willing to travel with them as far 
as we are going the same way, and, when 
our roads separate, shall of course leave 
them.’” 


In this great periodical, it is unne- 
cessary to say, he continued to write 
while he was able to wield a pen. 
In fact, his receipts from it constituted, 
for a long time, the principal part of 
his subsistence. 

But we must not omit a curious 
fact which came to light while he was 
proceeding in his history of Brazil, 
which shows the caution to be used in 
adopting, without severe scrutiny, the 
translations or the compilations of Ro- 
mish writers. He thus writes to his 
brother, a naval lieutenant, in a letter 
bearing date January 10, 1809:— 


“T made an important discovery relative 
to De Lery—one of my best printed au- 
thorities—this morning. This author, who 
though a Frenchman, was a very faithful 
writer, translated his own French into Latin, 
and I used the Latin edition in De Boy's 








collection.—you remember the book with 
those hideous prints of the savages at their 
cannibal feasts ; William Taylor laid hands on 
the French book, and sent it me; it arrived last 
Thursday only; and J, in transcribing with 
my usual scrupulous accuracy, constantly 
referred to this original, because I knew that 
when an author translates his own book, he 
often alters it, and therefore it was probable 
that I might sometimes find a difference 
worthy of notice. Well, I found my own 
references to the number of the chapter 
wrong ; for the first time it past well enough 
for a blunder, though I wondered at it a little, 
being remarkably exact in these things; the 
second time I thought it very extraordinary ; 
aud a third instance made me quite certain 
that something was wrong, but that the frult 
was not in me. Upon examination, it 
appeared that a whole chapter, and that 
chapter the most important as to the historical 
part of the volume, had been omitted by De 
Boy, because he was a Catholic, De Lery a 
Huguenot, and this chapter exposed the 
villany of Villegagnon, who went to Brazil 
expressly to establish an asylum for the 
Huguenots ; when there, was won over by 
the Guises, apostatised, and thus ruined a 
colony, which must else inevitably have 
made Rio de Janeiro now the capital of a 
I'rench, instead of a Portuguese empire. ‘The 
main facts I had collected before, and clearly 
understood; but the knavery of a Roman 
Catholic editor had thus nearly deprived me 
of my best and fullest authority, and of some 
very material circumstances, for no one has 
ever yet suspected this collection of being 
otherwise than faithful, though it is now 
more than two hundred years old. See here 
the necessity of tracing everything to the 
fountain-head when it is possible.” 


Speaking of a review of Miss 
Owenson (the present Lady Morgan), 
which appeared in the ‘ Quarterly,” 
he says :— 


“T could have wished that this ‘Review’ 
had less resembled the ‘ Edinburgh’ in the tone 
and temper of its criticisms, That book of 
Miss Owenson’s is, I dare say, very bad both 
in manners and morals; yet, had it fallen 
into my hands, I think I could have told her 
so in such a spirit, that she herself would 
have believed me, and might have profited 
by the censure. The same quantity of rain 
which would clear a flower of its blights, 
will, if it falls heavier and harder, wash the 
roots bare, and beat the blossoms to the 
ground,” 


His friend Landor wonders how he 
can be engaged, with all his other 
avocations, upon two long poems at 
the same time. His answer is :— 


* You wonder that I can think of two 
poems at onee; it proceeds from weakness, 
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not from strength. I could not stand the 
continuous excitement which you have gone 
through in your tragedy: in me it would 
not work itself off in tears; the tears would 
flow while in the act of composition, and 
would leave behind a throbbing head and a 
whole system in the highest state of nervous 
excitability, which woul: soon induce disease 
in one of its most fearful forms. From such 
a state I recovered in 1800 by going to 
Portugal, and suddenly changing climate, 
occupation, and all internal objects: and I 
have kept it off since by a good intellectual 
regimen.” 


Of Shelley he writes in the January 
of 1812 :— 


“Tlere is a man at Keswick, who acts 
upon me as my own ghost would do. He 
is just what I was in 1794. His name is 
Shelley, son to the member for Shoreham ; 
with £6000 a year entailed upon him, and 
as much more in his father’s power to cut off. 
Beginning with romances of ghosts and 
murder, and with poetry at Eton, he passed, 
at Oxford, into metaphysics ; printed half-a- 
dozen pages, which he entitled ‘The Necessity 
of Atheism ;’ sent one anonymously to Cople- 
stone, in expectation, I suppose, of convert- 
ing him ; was expelled in consequence ; mar- 
ried a girl of seventeen, after being turned 
out of doors by his father; and here they both 
are, in lodgings, living upon £200 a year, 
which her father allows them. He is come 
to the fittest physician in the world. At 
present he has got to the Pantheistic stage 
of philosophy, and, in the course of a week, 
I expect he will be a Berkleyan, for I have 
put him upon a course of Berkeley. It has 
surprised him a good deal to meet, for the 
first time in his life, with a man who per- 
fectly understands him, and does him full 
justice. I tell him that all the difference 
between us is that he is nineteen, and I am 
thirty-seven ; and I dare say it will not be 
very long before I shall succeed in convincing 
him that he may be a true philosopher, and 
do a great deal of good, with £6,000 a year ; 
the thought of which troubles him a great 
deal more at present than ever the want of 
sixpence (for I have known such a want) 
didme. . . . God help us! the world 
wants mending, though he did not set about 
it exactly in the right way. God bless you, 
Grosvenor !” 


The following is his estimate of the 
comparative merits of Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool. We believe it to be 
strictly correct :— 


“ Perceval's death was one of the severest 
losses that England has ever sustained. He 
was a man who not only desired to act well, 
but desired it ardently; his heart always 
strengthened his understanding, antl gave 
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him that power which rose always to the 
measure of the occasion. Lord Liverpool is 
a cold man; you may convince his under- 
standing, but you can only obtain an inert 
assent where zealous co-operation is wanted. 
It is, however, enough for us to know what 
ought to be done: the how and the when 
are in the hands of One who knows when 
and how it may be done best. Oh! if this 
world of ours were but well cultivated, and 
weeded well, how like the garden of Eden 
might it be made! Its evils might almost 
be reduced to physical suffering and death ; 
the former continually diminishing, and the 
latter, always indeed an awful thing, but yet 
to be converted into hope and joy.” 


That Southey should have rejoiced 
intensely at the termination of the 
war (as it did terminate, in the com- 
plete overthrow of the tyrant by whom 
the Continent was held spell-bound) 
and the restoration of social order, 
could have surprised no one who knew 
how frequently he predicted these re- 
sults, and how earnestly he had con- 
jured the honest public men of all 
parties to forget their differences, and 
make a vigorous effort against the 
common enemy. Bonaparte he re- 
garded as an impersonation of evil, 
truthless, faithless, ruthless, bloody ; 
and he himself entertained no more 
doubt of his final overthrow than he 
did that there was a God in heaven. 
But the whole utilitarian and mate- 
rialist school of philosophers regarded 
him quite in another light. The great 
political meteor who had affrighted 
the nations, and, from his horrid hair, 
shook pestilence and war, they looked 
upon as a new sun in the firmament, by 
whom it soldglories were to be obscur- 
ed. They believed that his mission of 
destruction was the necessary precur- 
sor of his mission of regeneration; and 
that, when old things had thus been 
made to pass away, we should have a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
liberty aloneshould dwell. When it 
is considered that the parties by whom 
his fortunes as an author had been 
seriously blighted were sharers in 
these opinions, the reader cannot be 
surprised that he should have doubly 
rejoiced, in the falsification of their 
predictions, and the fulfilment of his 
own. His son writes :— 


“How deep an interest my futher had 
taken in the protracted contest between 
France and England, the reader has seen ; 
nor will he, I think, if well acquainted with 
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the events of those times, and the state of 


ate 
feeling common among young men of the 
more educated classes at the close of the last 
century, be apt to censure him as grossly in- 
consistent, because he condemned the war at 
its outset, and augured well at the com- 
mencement of Bonaparte’s career, and yet 
could earnestly desire that war, in its later 
stages, ‘ to be carried on with all the heart, 
and all the soul, and all the strength of this 
mighty empire,’ and could rejoice in the 
downfall 








** Of him, who, while Europe 
rod, 
Put his tryst in his fortune, and not in his God.’ 


crouched under } 


For the original commencement of the war 
in 1792-3 had been the combination of other 
European powers rainst rey olutionary 


France—a direct act of a 





gression sup- 
ported by England, which would now | 
condemned by most men, and was then na- 
turally denounced by all those who partook, 
in any degree, of Republican feeli 

in the lapse of years the merits of the 
test became quite altered; and from about 
the time when Bonaparte assumed the im; 


rial crown, all his acts were mar 





xed bY 
aggressiveness and overbearing u 
Not to speak of those personal crimes which 
turned my father’s feelings towards the man 
into intense abhorrence, his political mea 
with respect to Switzerland, Hollaud, } 
and Malta were those of an unsecrupul 

ambitious conqueror; and the invasion of 
Portugal, with his insolent treachery toward 
the Spanish royal family, made his iniqu 
intolerable. The real difference between my 
father and the mass of 
in England at that time, was, th 
laid aside a firm belief that the Providence of 
God would put an end to Napoleon's wicked 
career, and that it was the office of Great 
Britain to be the principal instrument of that 
Providence. 

“ But in addition to the national fi 
of joy and triumph at the successful t 
tion of this long and arduous warfare, my 
for rejoicing more 
peculiar to himself. When one large 
influential portion of the community, sup 
ported by the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ prognos- 
ticated constantly the hopelessness of the war, 
the certain triumph of Bonaparte, and espe- 
cially the folly of hoping to drive him out of 
Spain—when their language was, ‘ France 
has conquered Europe ; this is the 
lancholy truth; shut our eyes to it as 
we may, there can be no doubt about 
the matter; for the present, peace 
submission must be the lot of the 
quished ;? he had stood forth among the 
boldest and most prominent of those who 
urged vigorous measures, and prophesied 
final success. And well might he now 
rejoice—kindle upon Skiddaw the symbol 
of triumph; and when contrasting the lan- 
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guage he had held with that of those per- 
sons, exclaim, ‘ Was I wrong? or has the 
event cor 


ponded to this confidence ?” 





The account of the bonfire upon 
Skiddaw, above alluded to, we must 
present to the reader as he himself 
describes it ina letter to his brother, 
Dr. Southey. When we consider the 
scene, the occasion, and the actors en- 
gaged in it, it will be read with in- 
tense interest, and not more by the 
present, than | J generations to come : 

** Monday, the 2ist of August, was not 
a more remarkable day in your life than it 


was in that of my neig \ who 
is a much older per weather 
served for our bonfi I believe, 





was such an assembl 


a ive upon such a spot. 


To my utter astonishment, Lord Sund 


rude up, and Lady 8., who had ende 


voured to dissuade me from going as a thing 





too dangerous, joined the walking party. 





Wordsworth, with his wife, sis 
} 





rived that morning at the 
Edith, the senhora, Edith May, and Ifert 
were my convoy, with our three maid-s 
vants, some of our neighbours, some adven- 
turous Lakers, and Messrs. Rag, Tag, and 





Boptail, made up the rest of the assembly. 
We roasted beef and boiled plum-pudding 
there ; sung ‘ God save the king’ round the 


most furious body of flaming tar 


rt 


rsaw; drank a huge wooden bowl of 








munch; fired cannon at every health, with 
hree times three, and rolled la lazi 

of tow and turpentine down the steep 

» of the m Th rrand 

beyond ima We formed a huge 
circle round the most int light, and be 

hind us was an immeasurable arch of the 


most inten larkness, for our bonfire fairly 
put out the moon. 








ma of a great 
po ; » example of 
his fa keepeth a diary of the sayings of 
remat men. Vhen we we 





re craving 
for the punch, a cry went forth that the 
kettle had been knocked oy with all the 
boiling water! Colonel Barker, Boswell 


hora, from her having had the 








named the Senh 


command on 





mmediately in- 
scover the cul- 
prit, from a suspicion that it might have 
been done in mischief, water, as you know, 

a commodity not easily replaced on 
the summit of Skiddaw. 





stituted a strict inquiry to q 





beir 





The persons about 
the fire declared it was one of the gentle- 


men—they did not know 


his name ; but he 
had a red cloak on ; they pointed him outin 
the ci 





The red cloak (a maroon one of 
Edith’s) identified him; Wordsworth had 
got hold of it, and was equipped like a Spa- 
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nish Don—by no means the worst figure in 
the company. He had committed this fatal 
faux pas, and thought to slink off undis- 
covered. But as soon as, in my inquiries 
concerning the punch, I learned his guilt 
from the Senhora, | went round to all our 
party, and communicated the discovery, and 
getting them about him, I punished him 
by singing a parody, which they all joined 
in: ‘Iwas you that kicked the kettle 
*twas you, sir, you!’” 


town! 


This was probably the most joyous 
and happy period of his existence. His 
health was good, his reputation - was 
high, his circumstances were com- 
paratively easy; his reputation had 
risen above the obscurations of party 
and prejudice, and he could quietly 
look down upon the slanderers, both 
literary and political, by whom he had 
been defamed, with a scorn which 
compassionated, even more than it 
condemned them. Despite the venial 
errors of his youth, he could look back 
upon a life devoted to the promotion 
of truth and loyalty, of religion and 
virtue. In politics his aspirations had 
been gratified, and his predictions 
realised, to the confusion of those who 
had calculated upon different results, 
and were, in truth, to be numbered 
amongst the allies of the common 
enemy. His children were growing 
up in happiness and in promise around 
him ; and, in truth, it might be said, 
who so blest as he. 

The following we extract from his 
“ Pilgrimage to Waterloo.” He de- 
scribes the greetings of his family upon 
his approach to his own house on his 
return. We regret exceedingly that 
we cannot give the whole description 
of this touching scene, as this poem is 
less known than any of his others to 
the general reader :— 


* Q joyful hour, when to our longing home 
The long-expected wheels at length 
drew nigh, 
When the first sound went forth, ‘ They 
come, they come !’ 
And hope’s impatience quicken’d every 
eye ! 
Never had man whom Lleaven would heap 
with bliss 
More glad return, more happy hour than 
this. 


“ Aloft on yonder 
dispread, 
My boy stood, shouting there his father’s 
name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head ; 


bench, with arms 


it 
. 
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And there, a young 
came: 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleased 
surprise, 
While te 


group, his sisters 


irs of joy were seen in elder eyes. 


“Soon all and each came crowding round 
to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 
What welcomings of hand and lip were 
there ! 

And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 
Life hath no purer, deeper happiness.” 

But soon he was to feel a pang, and 
a shadow was to pass over him, which 
darkened all his remaining days. The 
youth above alluded to was one of 
those rare and gifted spirits, full of 
promise both of worth and eminence, 
who are sometimes lent to doating 
parents to be, for a brief season, their 
hope and their joy, but only, when 
their hearts begin to lean too fondly 
upon them, tu be snatched away. He 
was his father’s pupil and playmate. 
Every day was developing faculties 
and affections which made him more 
beloved; and it was not until his 
powers, both moral and intellectual, 
had become not only “ household 
words,” but began to attract the ad- 
niration of strangers, that 


“A wasteful malady began 
To prey uy 


nu him,” 
and the troubled and anxious parents 
became tremblingly solicitous for the 
safety of their darling child. All was 
over. Their fears were 
realised. Onthe 17th of April, 1816, 
Herbert Southey, then in his tenth 
year, breathed his last, leaving a family, 


iat 


soon worst 


who had so short a time before been 


at the summit of happiness, steeped in 
affliction, of which, until the dawn of 
that other life, when those whom death 
hath separated shall be united, there 
could be no end. “To soothe and miti- 
gate such calamities the lenient hand of 
time does much; but its office is not 
to obliterate them. The aching void 
will always be felt, until we shall have 
learned that our saddest bereavements 
are intended to wean us from terrene 
enjoyments, to teach us, by powerful 
experience, to set our affections on 
things above, not on things of the 
earth, and that where our treasure is 
there should our hearts be also. 

The following extracts from the 
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poet's k tters, written immediately after 
this afflicting event, possess a touching 
interest :— 


“My peEAR Beprorp,—Here is an end 
of hope and of fear, but not of suffering. His 
sufferings, however, are over, and, thank 
God, his passage was perfectly easy, He 
fell asleep, and is now in a better state of ex- 
istence, for which his nature was more fitted 
than for this. You, more than most men, 
can tell what I have lost, and yet you are far 
from knowing how large a portion of my 
hopes and happiness will be laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For years it has been my 
daily prayer that I might be spared this 
affliction. 

“ T am much reduced in body by this long 
and sore suffering, but I am perfectly re- 
signed, and do not give way to grief. 

“ T will not venture 
conduct during his whole illness. 
trust myself to attempt this. 
could be more calm, more patient, more col- 
lected, more dutiful, more admirable. 

“ Oh! that I may be able to leave this 
country ! The wound will never close while 
I remain init. You would wonder to sce 
me, how composed I am. Thank God, I 
can control myself for the sake of others ; 
but itis a life-long grief, and do what I can 
to lighten it, the burden will be as heavy as 
I can bear.” 


to relate the boy's 
I dare not 
But nothing 


“My pear Grosvenor,—Wherefore do 
I write to you? Alas, because I know not 
what to do. ‘To-morrow, perhaps, may 
bring with it something like the beginning 
of relief. To-day I hope I shall support my- 
self, or rather that God will support me, for 
Iam weak asa child, in body even more 
than in mind. My limbs tremble under me ; 
long anxiety has wasted me to the bone, and 
I fear it will be long before grief will suffer 
me to recruit. I am seriously apprehensive 
for the shock which my health seems to 
have sustained; yet I am wanting in no 
effort to appear calm and to console others ; 
and those who are about me give me credit 
for a fortitude which I do not possess. Many 
blessings are left me—abundant blessings, 
more than I have deserved, more than I had 
ever reason to expect or even to hope. I 
have strong ties to life, and many duties yet 
to perform. Believe me, I see these things 
as they ought to be seen. Reason will do 
something, Time more, Religion most of all. 
The loss is but for this world ; but as long as 
I remain in this world I shall feel it. 

“ Some way my feelings will vent them- 
selves. I have thought of endeavouring to 
direct their course, and may, perhaps, set 
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alcut a monument in verse for him and for 
myself, which may make our memories in- 
separable, 

“There would be no wisdom in going 
from home. The act of returning to it would 
undo all the benefit I might receive from 
change of circumstance for some time yet. 
Edith feels this ; otherwise, perhaps, we might 
have gone to visit Tom in his new habitation. 
Summer is at hand. While there was a hope 
of Herbert’s recovery, this was a frequent 
subject of pleasurable consideration ; it is 
now a painful thought, and I look forward 
with a sense of fear to the season which 
brings with it life and joy to those who are 
capable of receiving them. You, more than 
most men, are aware of the extent of my 
loss, and how, as lone as I remain here, 
every object within and without, and every 
hour of every day, must bring it fresh to 
recollection. Yet the more I consider the 
difficulties of removing, the greater they ap- 
pear; and perhaps by the time it would be 
possible, I may cease to desire it.” 


“Three things I prayed for—the child's 
recovery, if it might please God; that if this 
might not be, his passage might be rendered 
easy; and that we might be supported in 
our affliction. The two latter petitions were 
granted, and I am truly thankful. But 
when the event was over, then, like David, I 
roused myself, and gave no way to unavail- 
ing grief, acting in all things as I should 
wish others to act when my hour also is 
come. I employ myself incessantly, taking, 
however, every day as much exercise as I 
can bear without injurious fatigue, which is 
not much.” 


DEAR WorpswortH,—You were 


“ My 
right respecting the nature of my support 
under this affliction ; there is but one source 
of consolation, and of that source I have 


drunk largely. When you shall see how I 
had spoken of my happiness but a few weeks 
ago, you will read with tears of sorrow what 
I wrote with tears of joy. And little did I 
think how soon and how literally another 
part of this mournful poem was to be ful- 
filled, when I said in it— 


***To carth I should have sunk in my despair, 
Had I not claspt the Cross, and been supported 
there.’ 


We confess we have not heart, even 
if we had space, to proceed farther at 
present. In our next and concluding 
notice we shall find the poet in a more 
composed and happy frame of mind, 
and not leave him until we shall have 
followed him, also, to his latter end. 





